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Biggest  Month  in  Daily  News  History! 

622.019 

was  the  daily  average  circulation  of  the 
Chicago  Daily  News  for  November,  1956 
.  .  the  biggest  month  in  Daily  News  history! 


Just  a  dozen  years  ago  last  October 
18,  the  Chicago  Daily  News  entered 
into  a  new  era  of  publication  and  man¬ 
agement.  Its  circulation  for  the  first  nine 
months  of  1944,  previous  to  John  S. 
Knight's  assuming  control,  was  426,0 1 6. 

The  November,  1956,  figure  of 
622,019  shows  an  increase  of  almost 
200,000  over  1944! 

There  are  good  reasons,  of  course, 
for  this  prodigious  gain. 


Vigilance  in  the  public  interest  .  .  . 
vigorous  reporting  of  the  truth  . . .  edi¬ 
torial  independence — these  are  the  un¬ 
flagging  fundamentals  that  are  today 
carrying  the  Chicago  Daily  News  to  its 
highest  circulation  in  history. 

It's  the  newspaper  in  Chicago  that 
gives  subscribers  MORE  for  their  read¬ 
ing  ..  .  and  gives  advertisers  MORE 
for  their  investment. 


CHICAGO  DAILY  NEWS  1 

Chicago's  Growing  Newspaper  Chicago’s  Home  Newspaper  .V' 
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Why  SCOTT  newspaper  equipment  sets  the 

Standards  of  Performance 

world-famous  performance  of  Scott  News-  Examine  any  unit  of  Scott  equipment  for  its  many 
paper  Equipment  originates  at  the  design  features  of  advance  design  and  construction.  The 
boards,  and  continues  through  every  stage  of  manu-  fully  counter-balanced  cylinders,  over-sized  journals, 
facture.  The  resulting,  over-all  superiority  of  Scott  mounted  in  large  roller  bearings  close  to  the  body 
units  comes  from  constant,  painstaking  attention  to  of  these  cylinders,  provide  maximum  rigidity — plus 
every  detail  involved  in  these  four,  broad  con-  a  specially  designed  lubricating  system,  insuring 
siderations  of  design  and  manufacture:  smooth,  trouble-free  extra-high  speed  press  opera- 

1.  Capability  of  operation  at  high  speed  tion;  the  over-all  symmetry  of  design  and  dynamic 

2  Maximum  flexibility  of  use  balancing  of  rapidly  rotating  parts.  Watch  its 

3.  Simplicity  of  equipment  design,  for  economi-  effortless  operation,  at  highest  speeds-and 

cal  operation  and  maintenance  yot*  ^'hll  have  just  a  few  of  the  reasons  why 

4  Components  far  sturdier  than  required,  for  “SCOTT  stands  for  Leadership  in  newspaper 

continuous,  unfailing  service.  equipment. 

Write  today  for  the  booklet  describing  the  outstanding  advantages 
of  SCOTT  /srinting  units. 

Buy  with  CONFIDENCE  -  -  •  Buy  SCOTT 

WALTER  SCOTT  &  CO.,  INC. 

PLAINFIELD,  NEW  JERSEY 


38th  in  a  Seriet  of  Office  ProfUet  Now  Running  in  The  Kanstu  City  Star 
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This  is  Bob  Busby,  Star  sports  writer,  variously 
known  as  Buzz,  Rughead  and  Flattop.  As  The 
Star’s  assistant  sports  editor,  he’s  a  real  triple¬ 
threat  man.  Bob  runs  the  desk  when  Sports  Chief 
Mehl  is  away,  passes  opinions  and  persiflage  with 
Jay  Barrington  on  WDAF-TV’s  “Pigskin  Picks’* 
tnd  “Win,  Lose  or  Draw’’,  and  kicks  up  plenty  of 
dust  with  his  alert  reconnaissance,  shrewd  judg¬ 
ments  and  lively  comment  on  the  ever-widening 
sports  scene. 

To  sports- loving  males.  Bob  is  probably  the 
“newspaper  man  I’d  most  like  to  be”  As  football 
reporter  he  has  covered  the  Sugar  Bowl  twice  and 
the  Orange  Bowl  twice,  including  the  recent 
Miami  imbroglio.  He  has  covered  the  N.  C.  A.  A. 
basketball  championships  since.  1951.  In  1952  he 
was  at  the  Olympic  finals  in  New  York  for  The 
Star,  and  then  went  on  to  report  the  games  in  Fin¬ 
land.  He  was  regional  selector  for  the  1955  Foot¬ 
ball  Writers  Association  All-America  team  and  a 
former  member  of  that  organization’s  board  of 
directors. 


On  graduation  in  1939,  like  many  aspiring  young 
writers  in  the  area,  he  tried  for  a  job  on  The  Star 
and  was  signed  as  night  city  desk  copyreader  by 
C.  G.  Wellington.  Off  to  the  wars  four  years  later 
and  back  in  1946,  he  was  drafted  from  his  city  desk 
niche  by  Sports  Editor  C.  E.  McBride,  who  knew 
a  sports  talent  when  he  saw  one. 

Bob’s  tremendous  enthusiasm  and  unfeigned 
love  of  athletics  make  him  a  sports  desk  natural. 
His  sharp-breaking  stuff  appears  four  times  a  week 
in  his  column  “On  the  Level.”  Observers  swear 
he  has  a  private  pipeline  into  Big  Seven  athletic 
offices  and  councils.  He  is  on  first-name  terms 
with  athletic  directors,  head  coaches  and  assistant 
coaches  on  virtually  every  campus  in  the  area.  And 
don’t  think  he  can  t  tell  you  the  names  and  numbers 
of  all  the  players! 

Bob  Busby  is  representative  of  The  Star’s  big, 
young,  hard-hitting  sports  staff  that  strives  7  days 
a  week  to  give  this  community  the  sports  coverage 
a  major  league  city  deserves.*  With  first-line 
strength  and  depth  on  the  bench,  the  sports  desk 
is  ready  to  meet  all  comers.  He’s  a  reason  why — 


Bob  started  out  in  life  to  be  a  chemist,  if  you 
can  imagine.  A  taste  of  sports  writing,  acquired 
in  covering  high  school  football  for  the  Cherryvale, 
Kansas,  Republican  changed  that  goal  in  a  hurry. 
He  attended  Kansas  university  where,  as  campus 
correspondent  he  steamed  them  in  to  the  Lawrence 
Journal- World,  handling  everything  from  lectures 
by  visiting  bigwigs  to  a  recital  by  Met-lark  Gladys 
Swarthout.  (“I  done  real  good,”  says  Buzz.) 


YOUR  BIG  READING  BARGAIN  BY  FAR  IS  YOUR  KANSAS  OTY  STAR 


*TIm  Star  U  i^nliai  appranauilely  SU  per  ceM  lera  iparu  i 


la  Say  Ihaa  before  Kaaeae  Qty  acat  big  lragaa> 
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The  West's  Favorite 
Evening  N ewspaper 

The  Los  Angeles  Evening 


For  Details  and 

Reservations  contact 
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Press  Urged  to  Cover 
The  City  Hall  Story’ 

By  Oxie  Reichler 

Editor,  Yonkers  (N.  Y.)  Herald  Statesman 


(Digest  of  an  address  de¬ 
livered  by  Oxie  Reichler  upon 
receiving  the  La  Guardia  Award 
for  Outstandin^r  Achievement 
in  Municipal  Affairs  on  Dec.  8 
in  New  York  City). 

In  accepting  this  scroll,  I  do 
so  gratefully  —  not  only  per¬ 
sonally  but  on  behalf  of  all  my 
associates  on  the  Yonkers  Her¬ 
ald  Statesman  and  the  Macy- 
Westchester  Newspapers.  I  re¬ 
fer  to  the  whole  team  without 
whom  I  know  I  never  would 
have  been  privileged  to  merit 
the  nomination  and  the  award. 

I  am  doubly  honored  by  the 
fact  that,  hovering  over  these 
very  pleasant  proceedings,  is 
the  mighty  spirit  of  one  who — 
by  vast  dynamic  energy — won 
a  permanent  niche  in  American 
history  as  possibly  the  scrap¬ 
piest  municipal  executive  of  all 
time  and  probably  the  most 
swiftly  effective. 

It  was  the  “monkey-see, 
monkey-do”  in  us  that  led 
Yonkers  to  borrow  leaf  after 
leaf  from  New  York’s  book  of 
reform  government.  We  in 
Yonkers  were  watching  closely 
New  York’s  gigantic  experi¬ 
ment  with  decency  at  the  grass 
roots  of  government.  We  were 
so  thrilled  by  La  Guardia’s 
caging  and  taming  of  the  Tam¬ 
many  Tiger  that  we  took  heart. 
We  tackled  the  'Tiger’s  biparti¬ 
san  offspring  in  Yonkers — with 
similar  profit  and  progress  for 
our  forces  of  integrity. 

Decade  of  Progress 

We  couldn’t  hope  for  a  city 
executive  like  Fiorello  La  Guar¬ 
dia,  so  we  took  that  popular 
and  dependable  tool  of  decent 
government,  the  Council-Man¬ 
ager  form,  and  we  in  Yonkers 
got  a  decade  of  unprecedented 
progress.  It  is  indeed  a  great 
personal  satisfaction  for  me  and 
my  associates  to  have  had  a 
part  in  this  transformation  of 
our  state’s  fifth  largest  city. 

In  conferring  this  La  Guardia 
Memorial  Award,  you  are  ex¬ 
pressing  very  high  regard — not 
only  for  our  own  newspaper  but 


FIRST  newipsperman  to  ractivt 
the  LaGuardia  Memorial  Award, 
Oxie  Reichler  of  Yonltart  HtraM 
Statesman  accepts  the  plaqut 
from  the  scrappy  mayor's  widow, 
Mrs.  Marie  LaGuardia. 

for  the  press  generally.  In 
many  cases,  where  strides  have 
been  made  to  improve  municipal 
government,  an  important  fac¬ 
tor  has  been  an  alert  newspaper, 
digging  for  facts  and  present¬ 
ing  them  so  they  can  be  read 
{Continued  on  page  67) 
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Headlines: 

Fatal  Death  —  Cincinnati 
(Ohio)  Enquirer. 


Quee.n  Peddles  Bike  To 
Church. — Akron  (Ohio)  Beacon 
Journal. 

• 

Unconscious  Woman  Claims 
She  Was  Robbed.— Sf.  Peten- 
burg  (Fla.)  Times. 

• 

Late  Husband  Shoots  Wifr- 
— Chicago  American. 

• 

Rabbit  Takes  Over  Hunting. 
Clarksburg  (W.  Va.)  Exponent. 

• 

Me.n  Enlisted  for  Maternity 
Center  Drive.  —  Chicago  Trik¬ 
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Ready 


To  Start  Publication  January  7 

ALFRED ‘FREDDIE’ 

SHEINWOLD 

In  a  daily  Brids^e  column  designed  to  appeal  to  anyone  who  plays  any  Bridge. 


'nailE'  INEINWOLD 


SHEINWOLD’S  background  of  writing  experience  and  recent  championship  point  winnings  literally 
reads  like  THE  Who's  Who  of  Bridge.  Here  is  his  incomparable  record: 


ir  He  is  THE  Editor  of  “Bridge  Bulletin  .Magazine,” 
the  largest  and  most  widely  read  Bridge  maga¬ 
zine  in  America. 

ir  In  EACH  of  the  last  3  years,  he  has  won  more 
championship  points  than  are  required  in  a 
lifetime  to  become  a  life  master,  which  is  the 
highest  rank  in  Bridge. 

-yk  He  is  the  author  of  4  best-seller  books  on  Bridge. 
The  latest,  “How  To  Improve  Your  Game,”  is 
just  off  the  press. 

ir  He  is  Associate  Editor  of  “The  Bridge  World” 
the  second  largest  Bridge  magazine  in  America. 

ir  Since  1934  his  entire  career  has  been  devoted  to 
Bridge  ...  a  real  pro  with  no  other  interest. 

ir  He  has  been  THE  Editor  of  “Auto-Bridge” 
since  1936  and  a  regular  by-line  writer  for 
“British  Bridge  World”  and  “Brjdge  Magazine.” 
His  articles  appear  in  publications  all  over  the 
English-speaking  world  and  are  translated  in 
Italian,  French,  Portuguese,  Spanish,  German, 
Danish,  Swedish  and  Japanese. 


ir  .4s  chief  code  and  cipher  expert  and  head  of 
Cryptographic  .Security  of  O.S.S.  for  the  entire 
American-Allied  operations  in  World  War  II 
...  he  rendered  invaluable  service  to  our  country. 

ir  In  1951  he  started  playing  championship  tourna¬ 
ment  Bridge  and  has  piled  up  an  amazing  record. 
And  his  point  winnings  in  1956  have  already 
exceeded  all  his  previous  records. 

ir  He  is  now  one  of  the  10  members  (with  Harold 
S.  Vanderbilt  and  General  Alfred  M.  Gmenther) 
of  the  National  Laws  and  Rules  Commission, 
the  “Supreme  Court”  of  Bridge,  which  makes 
decisions  on  tournament  disputes  and  rules  & 
regulations  of  play,  etc. 

ir  Recently  he  has  started  giving  lectures  on  Bridge 
in  cities  throughout  the  country. 

ir  To  sum  it  up,  he  is  an  excellent  and  experienced 
writer.  He  knows  his  business  from  A  to  Z. 
There  is  no  brighter  star  in  the  world  of  Bridge 
today  than  young  (44)  “FREDDIE”  SHEIN¬ 
WOLD.  And  we  think  his  moniker  “Mr.  Bridge,” 
as  he  is  referred  to  by  his  many  friends  and 
associates,  fits  him  perfectly. 


There  is  more  reader  interest  in  Bridge  today  than  ever  before  as  proven  by  the  fact  that  the  American 
Contract  Bridge  League  membership  has  increased  300%  in  the  past  10  years. 

BEING  LAUNCHED  FOR  6-TIMES-PER-WEEK,  STARTING  JANUARY  7 

VATS  OF  HANDS  WILL  BE  SUPPLIED 

WIRE  OR  PHONE  COLLECT  FOR  TERRITORIES,  SAMPLES,  AND  RATES 


The  World's  Leading  Imlependent  SyndUate 

GENERAL  FEATURES  CORP. 

^50  PAIK  AVI.-,  N.  Y.  17,  N.  T.  Tel  YUkon  6  7625 
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Are  your  clipping  files  "bursting  at  the  seams"?  Are 
you  running  out  of  filing  equipment  and  floor  space? 
If  the  answer  is  "Yes"  . . .  your  solution  is  Micro-Clip 
. . .  another  exclusive  Micro  Photo  development  that 
puts  clipping  files  on  microfilm  INEXPENSIVELY!  And 
Micro-Clip  gives  you  the  film  in  permanent  card 
form,  by  subject,  for  fast,  easy  reference  by  your 
staff  writers. 

GUARDS  YOUR  FILES  — Individual  clippings  are 
never  lost  or  misfiled  with  Micro-Clip.  Handy  card  form 
keeps  articles  in  correct  sequence ...  and  together. 

CUTS  STORAGE  SPACE — Micro-Clip  cuts  storage 
space  as  much  as  94% . . .  protects  your  records  for¬ 
ever  against  deterioration  and  pilferage. 

SAVES  YOU  MONEY— Spedal  production  equip¬ 
ment  cuts  Micro-Clip  costs  for  below  those  of  other 
microfilming  methods.  And  its  easy-to-use  form  saves 
valuable  research  and  reference  time. 

. . .  and,  of  course,  all  our  film  is  proceued  to  meet 
or  exceed  the  specifications  established  by  the  U.  S>. 
Bureau  of  Standards.  Send  for  details  today. 


MICRO  PHOTO  INC. 

4614  PROSPECT  AVENUE 
CLEVELAND  3,  OHIO 
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Tnday^s  Text:  Trivia 


Journalism  teachers,  bless  their  carefree  souk, 
confess  they  sometimes  read  this  slipshod  stuff  to  their  unsus¬ 
pecting  captive  charges.  That  disconcerting  revelation  suggest* 
a  challenge  for  a  better  Page  4  in  the  great  hereafter  if  not 
before. 

For  instance,  Olin  E.  Hinkle,  associate  professor  of  jounuliio. 
University  of  Texas,  Austin,  writes:  “I  enjoy  your  column  and  share  its 
contents  frequently  with  my  large  class  in  news  editing.  I  would  lib 
a  little  backing  for  my  one-man  campaign  against  these  spoken  blooper*: 
‘It  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  ENTER-DUCE  (introduce)  .  .  .’  and ‘I 
am  very  happy  to  PER-SENT  (present)  .  .  .’  Anyone  who  attends  public 
meetings  is  constantly  hearing  these  usages.” 

Dean  Earl  English.  School  of  Journalism,  University  of  Missouri. 
Columbia,  writes:  “Keep  up  your  good  work  on  the  column.  We  ill 
enjoy  it.”  And  Dean  Edward  W.  Barrett,  Columbia  University  Graduiie 
.School  of  Journalism,  admits  to  scanning  this  col’m. 

Most  appreciated  is  this  letter  from  Barbara  C.  Jencks,  who  teaches 
journalism  at  the  Archbishop  Cushing  College,  Brookline,  Mass.: 

“Just  a  note  to  tell  you  how  much  I  enjoy  your  column  each  week. 
1  teach  journalism  here  and  there’s  always  some  item  in  your  column 
which  will  jazz  up  a  class  and  start  it  off  on  a  peppy  note. 

“Thought  the  following  ‘daflynit ions’  might  give  you  a  laugh.  Re 
cently  gave  my  freshman  class  a  quiz  on  journalistic  terminology.  Some 
of  the  answers  were  rare  and  good  for  a  chuckle  or  two  and  showed  much 
besides  what  the  students  had  studied.  Here  are  a  few  choice  onet: 
Bank — place  where  old  stories  are  kept.  Galley — place  where  old  new* 
pa|iers  are  kept.  Elar — ability  to  recognize  a  story  upon  contact  with  i 
good  subject.  Hellbox  -pressroom  (could  be?l.  Sacred  cow— religion' 


woman. 

“It's  great  teaching  journalism  really  but  at  times  like  that  I'd  giw 
a  lot  to  be  back  at  my  old  job  on  the  editorial  staff  of  the  Providner 
(R.  I.)  Visitor. 

“Keep  up  the  good  column.  Ray.  I  look  at  it  first  thing  each 
.Saturday.  Especially  posted  the  item  on  ‘The  Bible:  Newsman’s  Guide' 
for  the  kids  to  follow.” 


— Inquiry  here  Dec.  1  as  Ui  what  new  SNPA  President  James 
L.  Knight,  Miami  Herald  and  Charlotte  Observer,  will  “rig  np” 
for  the  I9S7  .SNPA  meeting  after  having  “staged”  a  moon  eclipee 
this  year,  brings  this  reply  from  Mr.  Knight:  “The  total  eclipie 
of  the  moon  is  a  real  effective  demonstration  of  how  we  program 
things  here  in  the  South,  particularly  the  Deep  South.  For  yow 
information  the  world’s  greatest  rocket  research  center  is  located 
at  (iocoa,  Fla.,  not  too  far  up  the  coast  from  Boca  Raton.  Perhaps 
next  year  we  can  have  guided  missiles  and  flying  saucers  as  oar 
feature.” 


Office  Boyn  ff  ill  Be  Office  Boytt 


XT 


Managing  Editor  John  P.  Kelly  writes  some  perl  and 
pertinent  comments  on  office  boys  in  the  Bridgeport  (Conn.) 
Sunday  Herald’. 

“If  any  of  our  office  hoys  can  read,  this  is  to  assure  them 
that  there  is  absolutely  nothing  impersrmal  about  this  whole 
thing.  This  is  open  warfare. 

“The  only  good  thing  about  office  hoys  is  that  they  are 
boys  and  you  can,  if  possessed  of  great  courage  and  possibly  a 
snap-blade  knife,  ask  them  to  do  something. 

“They  just  don’t  make  office  boys  the  way  they  used  to.  A 
kid  today  who  gets  a  buck  an  hour — that’s  40  skins  a  week— 
is  doing  you  a  favor  just  putting  in  an  appearance. 

“They  don’t  go  out  for  coffee  any  more,  either.  Ask  them 
to  pick  up  a  package  at  a  store  downtown  and  they’ll  ask  you 
if  it’s  company  business.  Either  that,  or  they  want  to  know 
where  downtown  is.  They  know  their  rights,  the  little  brats. 

“You  have  to  handle  them  with  kid  gloves  when  a  pair  ol 
six-ouncers  would  have  a  lot  more  effect. 

“Newspaper  people  are  not  particularly  noted  for  abusing 
office  boys.  As  a  rule,  people  in  this  racket  are  an  easy-going 
bunch.  But  office  boys  have  got  to  go.  They’re  pretty  frightful- 
Honest.” 
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On  November  16th  the  Globe  inaugurated 
2  food  sections.  Thanks  to  the 
unprecedented  demand  of  alert  food 
advertisers,  these  two  sections  wiD  ofiFer 
greater  opportunity  every  week  to 
“move  merchandise”  with  the  paper 
that’s  “on  the  move.” 

R*pr*s«iit»«f  nationally  by 

MOUONBV,  RBOAN  AND  SCHMITT 
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In  five  years.  Globe  retail  grocery  linage 
has  grown  over  three  and  one  half  times. 
This  new  high  level  of  performance  is 
proof  positive  that  the  Globe  rings  the 
bell  at  the  cash  register  level  too. 

ST.  LOUIS 
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editorial 

Randolph  Defeated  Again 

t'OR  the  fourth  time  in  as  many  years  members  of  the  International 
Typographical  Union  have  rejected  the  extravagant  and  war¬ 
like  policies  of  their  officers  by  refusing  to  approve  special  assess¬ 
ments  to  raise  an  enormous  defense  fund. 

In  succession,  ITU  members  have  voted  down:  1.  A  2J/^% 
special  defense  fund  assessment;  2.  A  V/2%  additional  defense  fund 
assessment  submitted  as  an  alternative  by  the  officers;  3.  Another 
request  to  raise  the  assessment  from  to  1%;  4.  And  the  most 
recent  proposal  to  increase  the  assessment  to  V/z7o  to  raise  a  “kittv” 
of  $10,000,000. 

These  results  truly  represent  a  vote  of  “no  confidence”  in  the 
lavish  expenditures  for  Unitypo-operated  newspapers,  for  wasteful 
and  foolish  strikes,  and  for  the  impending  jurisdictional  fight  over 
photo-composition  methods. 

A  majority  of  ITU  members  obviously  does  not  agree  with  the 
statement  of  their  defense  committee  at  the  recent  convention  that 
30,000  jobs  will  be  lost  or  placed  in  jeopardy  if  the  union  doesn’t 
get  complete  control  of  the  new  comjxising  room  processes.  Photo- 
composing  machines  are  not  designed  to  eliminate  printers  but  to 
improve  efficiency  of  production. 

Woodruff  Randolph,  ITU  president,  made  the  statement  that  if 
this  latest  proposal  for  an  increased  defense  assessment  is  defeated 
“I  will  be  thoroughly  convinced  that  the  members  just  do  not  want 
to  defend  themselves  and  their  jobs  and  preserve  the  ITU.” 

We  don’t  think  the  negative  vote  can  be  interpreted  that  way. 
Certainly  the  printers  want  to  defend  themselves  and  preserve  their 
jobs  and  their  union.  But  they  just  don’t  think  it  is  necessary  to 
pour  more  millions  down  more  ratholes.  'Their  jobs  and  their 
union  are  not  in  any  danger  except  from  the  non-existing  enemies  in 
Mr.  Randolph’s  fertile  imagination  and  the  deficits  he  is  willing  to 
create  for  unnecessary  “defense”  against  those  dragons. 

Back  the  Attack 

¥F  AN  unknown  scxxirge  hit  Washington,  D,  C.,  killing  40,000 
people,  injuring  every  one  of  the  other  800,000-odd  inhabitants 
plus  another  700,000  people  in  nearby  Maryland  and  Virginia,  the 
American  populace  would  become  so  aroused  that  an  immediate 
attack  on  the  problem  would  be  launched  overnight  to  find  a  remedv 
and  prevent  a  reoccurrence. 

Yet,  approximately  40,000  people  have  been  killed,  or  will  be 
killed,  plus  another  million  and  a  half  injured,  in  traffic  accidents 
during  1956.  The  causes  are  fairly  well  known.  'The  remedies  are 
at  hand.  But  the  American  people  have  not  been  aroused  to  take 
preventive  measures  in  their  own  self-interest. 

The  “Back  the  Attack”  campaign  endorsed  by  President  Eisen¬ 
hower  and  promoted  by  the  President’s  Committee  for  Traffic 
Safety  provides  the  first  nationally  coordinated  program  of  this  kind 
over  a  long  period  of  time.  It  has  been  launched  this  month  and 
will  continue  for  13  months  until  the  end  of  1957.  If  it  is  whole¬ 
heartedly  sup|X)rted  and  promoted  by  all  media,  especially  news¬ 
papers,  highway  accidents  can  be  reduced. 

We  urge  all  editors  to  enlist  their  newspaper’s  support  now. 
Campaign  materials  can  be  obtained  from  the  National  Safet\ 
Council  in  Chicago.  Additional  ideas  and  suggestions  for  action 
will  be  found  in  the  Report  of  the  Governors’  Conference  Commit¬ 
tee  on  Highway  Safety  held  in  November  which  can  be  obtained 
from  the  Council  of  State  Governments  also  in  Chicago. 
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RESPECTABLE  APPROACH 

To  THE  Editor:  When  Dean  Norval 
Neil  Luxon  was  speaking  on  low  starting 
salaries  in  the  newspaper  field  at  the  APME 
convention  he  was  quoted  as  remarking,  in 
part,  .  .  and  the  $247  average  of  134 
American  Newspaper  Guild  contracts  for 
starters.” 

This  assertion  needs  clarification. 

Taking  the  figure  given  by  Dean  Luxon, 
we  reduce  this  to  $57  weekly  for  compara¬ 
tive  purposes.  Guild  scales  are  on  a  weekly 
basis.  It  can  be  agreed  with  Dean  Luxon 
this  is  truly  low. 

There  is  another  factor  which  Dean  Lux¬ 
on  neglected  to  mention  that  improves  this 
picture. 

The  Guild  holds  the  bulk  of  its  contracts 
with  large  metropolitan  dailies.  Most  of 
these  newspapers  recruit  additions  to  edi¬ 
torial  staffs  from  smaller  dailies  and  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  a  salary  rating  are  given  an  ex¬ 
perience  rating  which  immediately  takes 
the  new  employe  out  of  the  “begiimers” 
classification. 

During  the  eight  years  I  have  been  on 
the  Blade  I  do  not  remember  a  single  new 
employe  being  given  the  “beginners”  rate, 
which  is  now  $56.25  for  reporters.  In  fact 
the  problem  of  raising  the  “beginners”  rate 
has  not  been  the  subject  for  conversation, 
much  less  negotiations  during  same  for  new 
contracts. 

The  new  employe’s  experience  is  much 
more  likely  to  be  a  two  or  three  year  rating 
(even  if  fresh  from  journalism  school) 
which  means  that  within  two  or  three  years 
he  will  reach  the  top  minimum,  which  in 
our  case  is  $125  weekly,  a  much  more 
respectable  result. 

Winston  Cram 

Toledo  Newspaper  Guild, 

Toledo,  Ohio. 


‘MUST’  READING 

To  THE  Editor:  I  almost  put  the  Nov. 
24  issue  in  the  library  before  reading  it. 

Fate  somehow  told  me  to  spend  a  few 
minutes  thumbing  through  it.  1  came  across 
William  J.  Keller’s  article,  “What  a  Re¬ 
porter  Should  Know  If  He’s  Thinking  of 
USIA  Job.”  The  most  interesting  thing 
about  it  all  is  that  the  reason  I  wasn’t 
going  to  read  E&P  was  that  I  wanted  to 
complete  Form  57  and  apply  for  one  of 
those  plush  jobs  with  the  United  States 
Information  Agency. 

Form  57  is  now  in  File  13.  E&P  has  a 
prominent  place  on  my  desk. 


John  F.  Schrodt,  Jr. 

Head,  Journalism  Dept. 

Franklin  Gollege, 

Franklin,  Indiana. 
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WHY  THEY  DON’T  STAY 

To  THE  Editor:  During  recent  years, 
editors  and  educators  have  occasionally 
wondered  why  J-grads  don’t  stay  in  the 
news  field  and  why  reporters  today  aren’t 
as  aggressive  (or  imaginative  or  dedicated, 
etc.)  as  the  fire-eaters  of  2.5  years  ago. 

Let  me  give  one  opinion.  In  recent  help- 
wanted  ads  in  E  &  P,  reporters  are  offer^ 
a  “chance  to  work  on  Midwest  award-win¬ 
ning  daily  of  5,000  circulation”  as  either 
reporter-photographer  for  city  hall,  court 
house  and  general  news  (some  darkroom 
work)  or  as  telegraph  editor  for  U.P.  wire 
(work  includes  “occasional”  feature  stories 
with  applicant  illustrates). 

The  editor  wants  a  J-grad  or  experienced 
reporter.  For  these  jobs  he  is  offering  $60 
a  week,  and  he  guarantees  a  raise  after  six 
months.  I’ll  bet  it’s  not  more  than  $-5  a 
week  either. 

To  find  out  why  this  editor  might  not 
get  the  men  he  wants,  look  at  the  want-ads 
in  your  own  paper.  After  taxes  a  single 
reporter  would  net  a  salary  of  $51  a  week. 
Most  people  these  days  also  have  an  oc¬ 
casional  insurance  bill,  and  manv  people 
pay  on  automobiles  and  also  have  an  ex¬ 
pense  in  running  those  cars.  Try  to  find  a 
decent  room,  pay  for  food  and  have  a  beer 
now  and  then  on  what’s  left.  If  the  guy  is 
lucky  he  may  have  enough  left  to  buy  one 
new  suit  a  year. 

Contrast  this  situation  for  either  a  single 
man  or  a  married  man,  with  the  ad  in  E&P 
for  public  relations  trainee  starting  at  $350 
a  month.  Then  figure  out  why  every  jour¬ 
nalism  school  has  most  of  its  class  entering 
journalism  in  public  relations. 

Waynf.  VV.  Rradlet 

News  Department, 

WOW,  Inc. 

Omaha,  Nebr. 


‘ONE-ORDER,  ONE-BILL’ 

To  THE  Editor:  Your  editorial  com¬ 
ments  (Nov.  24)  regarding  a  "one-order, 
one-bill,  one-check”  service  for  daily  news¬ 
papers  was  of  particular  interest  to  us  in 
Greater  Weeklies  Associates.  We  have  been 
offering  this  facility  since  1939  to  the  evi¬ 
dent  satisfaction  of  advertising  agencies  and 
our  member  weekly  publishers. 

Actually,  the  "one-order  —  one-bill  —  one- 
check”  procedure  has  been  in  operation  in 
the  weekly  newspaper  industry  since  1919. 

Tom  Delaney 

General  Sales  Manager, 

Greater  Weeklies  Associates, 

New  York  10,  N.  Y. 
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The  New  York  Times 


Average  weekday  circulation  of  The  New  York  Times  in  November 
surged  to  a  new  all-time  high  of  663.990. 

This  was  100,901— or  18^— more  than  the  November  1955  five-day  average. 
It  is  the  greatest  annual  increase,  on  a  monthly  basis, 
in  the  105-year  history  of  The  New  York  Times.  And  it  marked  the  1 6th 
consecutive  month  that  The  Times  has  gained  circulation. 

On  Sundays,  too.  The  Times  circulation  is  up  .  .  .  averaging  1.301.422 
in  November,  93,210  more  than  a  year  ago. 

This  consistent,  strong  climb  has  been  made  without  contests  or 
other  special  inducements  of  any  kind.  More  and  more  readers  are  turning 
to  The  New  York  Times  because  they  have  discovered 
they  get  more  out  of  The  Times. 

And  when  readers  get  more  out  of  an  advertising  medium,  so  do 
advertisers.  Get  the  full  story  of  The  New  York  Times  and  what  it  can  do 
for  your  advertising. 
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Railroads  Defend  Their  Use 
Of  Byoir’s  PR  Techniques 


Third-Party’  Method  Explained 
In  Defeat  of  Truck  Legislation 


Bv  Joseph  W.  Dragonetti 


The  right  ot  a  group  to  employ  publie  relations  eoimsel 
to  influence  legislation  is  a  strong  point  being  made  by 
Eastern  Railroad  companies  in  their  defense  of  a  $250,- 
1)00.000  anti-trust  conspiracy  suit  brought  against  them  b) 
the  Pennsylvania  truckers’  association. 

Since  they  opened  their  side  of  the  case  here  Dec.  4 
before  Federal  Judge  Thomas  J.  Claiy',  the  railroads  have 
made  no  attempt  to  hide  the  activities  by  Carl  Byoir  As¬ 
sociates,  also  a  defendant. 

Tbe  trial,  which  opened  Oct.  ...  .  -  . 

1,  has  resulted  in  one  of  the  hired  to  inform  various 

civic  interest  groups  and  at¬ 
tempt  to  have  the  truck  weight 
bill  defeated.  The  bill  was 


“Byoir  had  two  methods  of 
approach,”  Mr.  Price  said.  “One 
was  through  what  they  called 
the  field  man,  and  one  was 
through  their  magazine  depart¬ 
ment.” 

A  number  of  magazine  ar¬ 
ticles  had  been  described  by  the 
Fhiladelphi.\  plaintiffs  as  being  influenced 
by  Byoir,  and  some  reproduced 
and  circulated  on  behalf  of  the 
railroads. 


nost  extensive  discussions  of 
public  relations  activities  ever 
nttrd  in  any  court  room.  The 


ruilroads  have  not  only  made  vetoed  by  Governor  .lohn  S. 

Fine  in  1952. 

“The  Byoir  organization,”  Mr. 
Price  said,  “was  employed  for 
the  purpose  of  bringing  the  fact 
to  the  public.  This  public  re- 


strong  arguments  in  an  attempt 
!o  justify  their  position,  but  in 
turn,  have  counter-sued  the 
tuckers  for  $120,000,000. 
Trucking  Bill  Vetoed 


Philip  Price,  one  of  the  law-  Nations  program  was  the  rail- 


yers  for  the  railroads,  asked 


roads’  answer  to  the  constant 
(or  a  motion  of  dismissal,  but  campaigns  that  were  being 
this  was  turned  down  by  Judge  ^^ged  m  every  session  of  the 
nary.  In  his  plea,  as  well  as  legislatures  of  the  various 
«  one  of  the  opening  state-  states,  certamly  in  the  East. 
Bents  in  the  trial.  Mr.  Price  a"*!,  as  certainly  in  Pennsyl- 
»id  the  railroads  did  nothing  '^ania,  for  ^eater  weights  for 
wrong  in  employing  public  re- 

Istions  counsel  in  their  efforts  trucks.  . 

to  defeat  the  so-called  “Big  The  truckers,  Mr.  Price  said, 
1  Truck  Bill”  which  the  truckers  ivere  conducting  a  tough,  hard- 
«d  damaged  their  interests.  hitting  public  relations  program 

of  their  own. 


Mr.  Price  explained  to  Judge 
I  nary  that  the  railroads  felt 
I  lock  in  1951  that  the  truckers 
wore  cutting  into  their  freight 
^ffic  and  not  paying  their 
‘hare. 

He  contended  that  the  rail- 


informed  the  Public 


19J* 


“We  are  being  criticized  here 
for  informing  the  public  about 
a  problem  which  they  had  not 
been  informed  about  before  be- 
■wds  had  to  pay  for  the  up-  cause  nobody  had  told  them  the 
of  their  roadbeds  and  extent  to  which  the  big  trucks 
while  the  truckers  were  were  getting  a  free  ride  on  the 
•*|Ting  their  roads  free  and  highways.” 

■tiining  them.  Mr.  Price  went  into  the  tech- 

Tbe  railroads  felt  that  the  niques  of  public  relations  ap- 
wMic  .should  be  informed,  he  proved  by  the  railroads  and 
"'d.  and  for  this  reason  Byoir  employed  by  the  Byoir  firm. 
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Research  for  Writer 

He  admitted  that  Byoir  of¬ 
fered  writers  research  on  the 
subject  of  trucks  and  what  they 
are  alleged  to  have  done  to 
roads.  Mr.  Price  said  the  plain¬ 
tiffs  in  their  side  of  the  case 
never  made  any  suggestion  that 
these  articles  were  inaccurate. 

“They  (the  plaintiffs)  seem 
to  think  that  becau.se  the  wrong 
people  said  it,  the  Court  should 
for  some  strange  reason  reject 
or  overlook  the  fact  that  it  was 
the  kind  of  information  the  pub¬ 
lic  needed  in  order  to  be  able 
to  make  up  its  mind  as  to 
whether  or  not  this  was  a  fair 
or  an  unfair  situation,”  he  said. 

Mr.  Price  said  Byoir  used  the 
non-attribution  technique  in  the 
campaign. 

“This  was  for  the  purpose,” 
Mr.  Price  pointed  out  to  the 
court,  “of  making  it  impossible 
for  the  truckers  this  time,  as 
they  had  invariably  done  in  the 
past,  to  divert  any  program  of 
information  which  the  railroads 
had  tried  to  put  on  before  into 
a  channel  which  made  it  look 
as  if  it  were  merely  a  fight  for 
business. 

“That  was  the  position  the 
truckers  always  took.  They  al¬ 
ways  emphasized  it  publicly. 
They  said  this  was  nothing  but 
a  fight  for  business,  nobody  else 
is  interested  in  this  except  the 
railroads  and  us. 

Public  Interest 

“So  that  they  were  particu¬ 
larly  frustrated  this  time  when 
that  target  did  not  appear,  and 
the  people  that  were  talking. 


.\B('  Chief  Laments 
Its  Deficiency  ire  PR 

Miami  Beach,  Fia. 

Great  communications  me¬ 
dium  that  it  is,  the  National 
Broadcasting  Company  is  de¬ 
ficient  in  conveying  a  proper 
understanding  of  its  complex 
business  to  the  public,  the 
government  and  the  press. 

NBC's  young  president. 
Robert  W.  Sarnoff,  made 
that  confession  here  Dec.  1,3 
at  the  network’s  30lh  anni¬ 
versary  gathering. 

“It  is  ironic,”  he  said, 
“that  a  service  of  such  value 
and  potential  should  find  it¬ 
self  S4I  little  understood  at 
the  time  f>f  its  greatest  suc¬ 
cess.” 

4  sensitive  public,  he  re- 
iiiarke«l.  can  be  “warm,  ira¬ 
scible,  enthusiastic  or  plain, 
downright  angry.” 

the  people  that  were  showing 
the  interest  were  the  ones  that 
were  members  of  the  public  who 
had  been  paying  this  bill  before 
and  had  suddenly  become  aware 
of  the  extent  to  which  they  had 
been  contributing  toward  the 
promotion  of  a  commercial  en¬ 
terprise  through  use  of  their 
facilities. 

“So  that  is  why  the  third- 
party  technique,  as  the  public 
relations  people  call  it,  was 
used.” 

Mr.  Price  then  told  the  Court 
that  the  Sherman  Act  is  the 
sole  guide  for  the  approval  or 
di.sapproval  of  the  conduct  of 
the  defendants  in  this  case. 

“What  you  might  think  about 
their  methods  of  approach, 
whether  you  like  the  third- 
party  technique  or  whether  you 
don’t,  whether  you  think  that 
every  magazine  writer  who  has 
the  benefit  of  somebody’s  re- 
.search  should  give  credit  in 
either  by-line  or  a  footnote, 
.saying  re.search  furnished  by 
so-and-so,”  Mr.  Price  said,  does 
not  show  any  violation  of  the 
Sherman  Act. 

Mr.  Price  further  told  the 
Court  that  whether  the  plain¬ 
tiffs  thought  that  every  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Legislature  who 
made  a  speech  should  announce 
that  although  he  believes  every- 
(Covtinnffi  ov  page  74) 
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$9  Two-Year  Wage  Increases 
Keep  New  York  Dailies  Going 

Shut-Down  Narrowly  Avoided 
In  Union  Contract  Settlements 


New  York  newspapers  skirted 
the  strike  rim  last  week,  nar¬ 
rowly  missing  a  shut-down.  A 
$9  two-year  wage  package,  sim¬ 
ilar  to  that  accepted  recently 
by  the  Newspaper  Guild  of  New 
York,  became  the  main  pattern 
leading  to  settlements  with 
craft  unions. 

Contracts  expired  midnight 
Dec.  7  between  the  Publishers 
Association  of  New  York  and 
nine  unions.  As  of  Thursday, 
Dec.  13,  settlements  had  been 
reached  with  six,  namely:  Pho¬ 
toengravers,  Pressmen,  Deliv¬ 
erers,  Paper  Handlers  and 
Straighteners,  Mailers  and 
Electrical  Workers.  Agreements 
are  tentative  until  ratified  by 
the  unions  and  the  publishers’ 
association. 

Three  contracts  were  still  in 
negotiation.  They  are  those  with 
the  Printers,  Stereotypers  and 
Machinists. 

Jurisdiction  over  photo-com¬ 
position  processes  is  the  main 
issue  holding  up  settlement  with 
the  printers.  Woodruff  Ran¬ 
dolph,  ITU  president,  will  meet 
with  the  negotiating  committees 
Dec.  18. 

Negotiations  with  the  ma¬ 
chinists  have  been  temporarily 
postponed  at  the  union’s  re¬ 
quest. 

The  Federal  Mediation  and 
Conciliation  Service  was  called 
in  when  the  stereotypers  and 
publishers  became  deadlocked 
on  scale  and  shift  clauses. 

2  Strike  Threats 

Negotiations  with  two  unions 
nearly  ended  in  strikes.  A  def¬ 
inite  walkout  threat  came  from 
the  Newspaper  and  Mail  De¬ 
liverers  Union,  an  independent. 
The  other  close  call  involved 
a  dispute  between  the  publish¬ 
ers  and  the  pressmen  concern¬ 
ing  an  anticipated  increased  use 
of  color  printing. 

A  break  was  avoided  at  the 
last  minute  by  a  compromise 
worked  out  by  a  subcommittee, 
consisting  of  Philip  B.  Stephens, 
New  York  News,  C.  C.  Lane, 
New  York  Times,  Joseph  F. 
Dwyer,  union  president,  and 
John  R.  Harold,  union  attorney. 

The  union  was  asking  for  a 
man  for  every  color  cylinder. 
The  compromise  gave  one  man 
for  one  cylinder;  two  men  for 
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two  or  three  cylinders;  and 
three  men  for  four  cylinders. 
This  was  the  color  manning  on 
black-and-white  presses  worked 
out  in  the  Chicago  contract. 

Accepting  the  $5  a  week  in¬ 
crease  for  the  first  year  and  $4 
a  week  the  second,  the  press¬ 
men’s  union  may  divert  some  of 
the  boost  to  pension  and  wel¬ 
fare  plans.  A  joint  publisher- 
union  pension  plan  is  before  the 
Treasury  Department  for  ap¬ 
proval. 

The  plan  calls  for  retirement 
pay  of  $35  a  month  after  age 
65.  Every  50  cents  a  week  al¬ 
located  from  the  increases  will 
add  $8  a  month  to  this  retire¬ 
ment  pay.  The  local  union  al¬ 
ready  has  a  pension  plan  as  has 
the  international,  each  granting 
$45  a  month,  bringing  the  total 
up  to  $125  a  month. 

The  wage  increase  goes  to  all 
2,800  union  members  from  fly- 
boys,  apprentices  and  up.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  present  plans,  men 
in  charge  of  presses,  now  get¬ 
ting  $25.36  a  day,  were 
raised  to  $26.36  the  first  year 
and  get  an  additional  80  cents 
a  day  the  second  year,  subject 
to  pension  fund  diversions. 
Regular  pressmen  now  get¬ 
ting  $22.86  a  day  will  move 
up  to  $23.86  the  first  year,  and 
get  80  cents  more  the  second. 
Day  work  consists  of  3614  hours 
a  week. 

Night  work  consists  of  3314 
hours  a  week.  Those  in  charge 
of  presses  at  night  will  get 
$27.06  a  day  the  first  year,  plus 
80  cents  a  day  the  second  year, 
and  regular  pressmen  at  night 
will  get  $24.56  plus  the  80  cents 
in  1958. 

The  new  two-year  contract 
also  was  amended  so  as  to  have 
any  dispute  arising  during  its 
life  settled  by  an  arbitrator 
chosen  through  the  American 
Arbitration  Association,  instead 
of,  as  before,  by  an  arbitrator 
selected  by  a  Federal  judge. 

The  contract  signed  by  the 
Deliverers  Union  has  been  rati¬ 
fied  by  75%  of  the  union  mem¬ 
bership,  according  to  Sam 
Feldman,  president.  He  gave 
credit  for  settlement  to  the 
negotiating  committee  of  15 
and  to  Asher  Schwartz,  the 
union’s  lawyer. 


The  dispute  had  reached  the 
Federal  Mediation  and  Concili¬ 
ation  Service,  with  Commis¬ 
sioner  Sidney  Sheiner  in  charge. 
Talks  that  started  at  2:30  P.M. 
Thursday  Dec.  6  got  nowhere. 
Resumed  at  9  A.M.,  Friday, 
Dec.  7,  Mr.  Feldman  said  that 
by  4:45  P.M.  that  day,  he  was 
ready  to  call  out  the  men.  It 
was  then  that  the  $9  package 
broke  the  deadlock.  The  nego¬ 
tiating  committee  accepted  the 
terms  and  took  them  to  the  ex¬ 
ecutive  board,  where  they  were 
approved  6  to  4.  That  same  eve¬ 
ning  a  meeting  of  members  was 
held,  attended  by  about  2500. 
Discussion  continued  until  12:20 
Saturday  morning.  The  vote 
finally  showed  five  to  one  in 
favor  of  acceptance. 

Lighter  Bundles 

Under  the  new  contract  mile¬ 
age  jurisdiction  of  the  union 
was  extended  on  Long  Island 
from  Patchogue  to  Montauk 
Point.  The  union  also  obtained 
jurisdiction  over  delivery  to  and 
from  heliports,  if  and  when  they 
are  built,  as  well  as  to  and 
from  ferries,  which  previously 
was  not  written  in  the  contract, 
but  was  practiced. 

Bundles  were  reduced  in 
weight  from  55  to  53  pounds. 
Heaters  and  defrosters  will  be 
put  into  cars  not  now  so 
equipped.  Chapel  chairmen  were 
given  the  right  to  check  back 
over  work  sheets  for  three 
weeks  to  determine  pay  griev¬ 
ances,  instead  of  two  weeks 
presently  allowed.  'The  publish¬ 
ers  agreed  to  pay  the  difference 
between  an  employee’s  normal 
earnings  and  fees  he  receives 
during  the  first  five  days  of 
jury  service.  The  American  Ar¬ 
bitration  Association  will  re¬ 
place  the  Federal  Mediation  and 
Conciliation  service  in  selecting 
an  arbitrator  to  settle  griev¬ 
ances. 

Of  the  first  year’s  $5  wage 
increase,  $3.75  will  be  paid  in 
wages,  50  cents  will  go  into  the 
union’s  welfare  fund  and  75 
cents  into  the  pension  fund.  Of 
the  second  year’s  $4,  $3.25  will 
be  in  wages,  25  cents  in  welfare 
payments  and  50  cents  in  pen¬ 
sion  funds. 

The  welfare  fund  has  been 
in  operation  for  three  years. 
The  increased  allotments  will 
enlarge  the  medical  and  surgical 
benefits  now  granted.  The  pen- 


Mirror  Strike  Off; 
Accord  on  Pension 

A  dispute  between  At 
Newspaper  Guild  of 
York  and  the  New  York  Mir¬ 
ror  over  the  pension  elawt 
in  the  new  contract  wm 
settled  Thursday  (Dee.  1}) 
in  a  one-hour  conference  u 
noon. 

The  Guild  had  set  4  pji. 
Thursday  for  a  strike  deU 
line.  At  1  p.m.  the  Minw'i 
general  manager,  W,  M, 
Thomson,  announced  tkal 
agreement  had  been  readad 
on  contract  language  ilut 
was  ‘^acceptable  to  b«di 
parties.” 

According  to  guild  tpoko- 
men,  the  issue  arose  otcr 
whether  $3  of  the  sccsail 
year’s  $4  raise  may  or  nisi 
be  applied  to  a  pension  plu. 
The  Mirror  finally  acccptod 
the  “may”  interpreUtion,  a 
the  other  papers  have  doae. 


sion  fund,  still  subject  to 
government  approval,  will  pi; 
$40  a  month  on  retirement  Both 
pension  and  welfare  fundi  an 
jointly  operated  by  the  pub¬ 
lishers  and  the  union. 

New  Apprentice  Rati# 

The  agreement  with  4» 
Photoengravers  was  reacM 
Dec.  6  and  ratified  Dec  ) 
without  recourse  to  media¬ 
tion.  Of  the  $9  wage  pack¬ 
age,  30  cents  a  week  will  be 
allocated  to  the  welfare  fnad 
It  is  expected  that  hospital  aik 
surgical  allowances  will  be  in¬ 
creased.  The  union  also  hopes 
that  retired  men,  previouslj 
covered  but  dropped,  will  be 
able  to  be  reinstated. 

Day  workers  receive  $132i0 
a  week  for  36*4  hours;  to  be 
increased  to  $136.50  the  second 
year;  night  workers  get 
a  week,  which  will  be  boosted 
$4  a  week  in  1958. 

An  amendment  allows  one 
apprentice  for  each  seven  joo- 
neymen  regularly  employed,  in¬ 
stead  of  the  previous  ratio  of 
one  to  eight,  and  the  contnct 
specifies  that  each  shop,  regnni- 
less  of  the  number  eraplojed 
will  get  at  least  one. 

A  new  section  provides 
ment  during  five  days’  jW 
service  of  the  difference  betv*« 
the  jury  fee  and  regular  shift 

pay. 

Instead  of  referring  the  se 
lection  of  an  arbitrator  fo' 
grievances  to  the  Amenc» 
Arbitration  Association  ss  i> 
the  former  contract,  the  n^ 
contract  specifies  that  wh®  ^ 
standing  committee  consists 
of  two  members  from  the  mu* 
(Continued  on  page  Tt) 
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TVB  ‘Training  Sharp  Eye’ 
On  Newspaper  Advertisers 


President  Cash  Cites  Drive 
For  Retail  Store  Business 

By  rhilip  N.  Schuyler 

“Positive  selling,”  with  “a  sharp  eye  on  advertising 
mono'  now  going  to  newspapers,”  will  be  the  “Number  One 
Target”  of  the  Television  Bureau  of  Advertising  in  1957. 

“Converting  advertisers  using  other  media  to  television 
will  continue  to  be  one  of  the  basic  selling  jobs  of  the 
Bureau,”  Norman  E.  Cash,  newly  elected  president,  told 
Editor  &  Publisher  this  week.  “Increased  ad  budgets  for 
TV  will  be  our  Number  One  Sales  Target  in  1957.” 

Currently  operating  on  an  ; - —  —  -  7  — 

$800,000  a  year  budget,  TVB  is  We  intend  to  strike 

liming  for' $1,000,000  in  mem-  hardest  where  the  big  money 
bership  dues  by  It  would  1^  foolish  to  do 

the  middle  of  otherwise,  wouldn  t  it  ? 
next  year.  By  extreme  analogy  he  drew 

then  a  West  between  a  giant  firm  now 

Coast  office  Placing  the  bulk  of  its  advertis- 
should  be  open-  newspapers  as  comp^ed 

ed  Four  more  ^  company  spending  $3,000  a 
men.  two  of  year  in  matchteoks. 
them  in  direct  .  Wh'ch  would  any  advertis- 
sales,  will  bring  salesman  make  his  number 

the  strength  of  target'?”  he  asked. 

Major  Target 


C«ih 


the  New  York 
office  staff  to  36. 
Supporting  the  Bureau  now 


Mentioned  as  an  example  of 


>re  236  members,  including  15  *  large  “target  firm  was  Mont- 


station  representatives  and 


gomery  Ward,  once  almost  ex- 
three  networks.  Station  mem-  clusively  a  newspaper  adver- 
ber  dues,  based  on  the  highest  ^iser,  now  using  TV  spots  in 
non-network  quarter  hour  rate,  increasing  doses.  Sears-Roe- 
mnge  from  about  $75  a  month  buck,  which  also  has  always 
to  $1,000.  The  continuing  mem-  favored  newspapers,  is  also 
bership  drive  brought  the  total  producing  TV  commercials  to¬ 
ol  132  members  in  1955  up  to  ‘^ay,  Mr.  Cash  pointed  out. 
tho  present  218.  There  are  422  .  “As  of  1955  newspapers  were 
commercial  stations  in  operation  with  $3  billion  in 

total  advertising,”  Mr.  Cash 
Accelerated  Effort  said.  “But  already  TV  has 

Mr.  Cash,  in  a  frank  inter-  climbed  to  top  position  in  na- 
dew,  told  what  he  intended  to  tional  advertising.  Next  step  for 
Jo  with  this  expanding  sales  TV  will  find  it  over-all  adver- 
lorce.  Reviewing  Bureau  poll-  tising  leader. 
ci««,  he  emphasized  what  he  “We  believe  our  medium  ap- 
Jcscribed  as  “an  accelerated  peals  to  young  families  as  com- 
ITOgram  of  working  intimately  pared  to  elderly  people  who  are 
*ith  retailers,  chiefly  depart-  the  heaviest  consumers  of  news- 
■«nt  stores,  to  show  them  papers.  Also  fundamental  is  the 
TV  can  help  them  do  a  bet-  ‘frozen  immobile'  state  of  all 
|*r  job  than  they  are  now  doing  other  media,  and  the  dramatic 
»  the  newspaper  press.”  power  of  what  we  are  calling 

As  he  ticked  off  other  sales  ‘real-life  advertising’ — television. 
*fr$ets,  automobiles,  appliances  “Studies  conducted  for  us  by 
ogsrettes,  beer,  food  products.  Pulse,  Inc.,  show  us  that  in 
“d  wft  goods  were  specifically  terms  of  time  spent  on  an  all- 
mentioned.  home  basis,  not  just  TV  homes, 

‘“nie  preponderance  of  ad-  the  average  individual  devotes 
’ertising  money  is  now  going  34  minutes  a  day  to  newspaper 
to  newspapers,”  Mr.  Cash  said,  reading  and  one  hour  and  45 
ne  is  the  perfect  successful  minutes  a  day  to  television 
■tosman  type,  forceful,  dyn-  viewing.  This  translates  into 
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93,500,000  people-hours  a  day 
for  newspapers;  288,750,000 
people-hours  a  day  for  TV,  a 
209%  difference  in  favor  of  our 
medium. 

Data  on  Housewives 

“In  terms  of  time  spent  with 
the  media,  42.17o  of  all  news¬ 
paper-reading  time  is  done  by 
housewives;  40.7%  of  all  TV- 
viewing  is  by  housewives.  But, 
relating  these  figures  back  to 
the  total  time  spent  by  indivi¬ 
duals  with  the  two  media,  it  is 
apparent  that  housewives  spend 
more  time  with  TV  than  do  all 
persons  put  together  —  father, 
mother,  children,  grandmother 
— with  newspapers. 

“The  ‘lasting’  quality  of  print 
advertising  is  more  myth  than 
math.  The  apparent  perman¬ 
ence  of  newspapers  is  an  adver¬ 
tising  illusion.  Of  all  references 
made  to  individual  issues  of  a 
newspaper  during  a  24-hour 
period  90%  were  one-time  only 
references. 

“Since  1950,  because  of  in¬ 
creased  advertising  rates  and 
varying  circulation  changes,  the 
cost  efficiency  of  newspapers 
had  dropped  17%;  that  of  maga¬ 
zines  is  down  20%;  radio,  2%, 
whereas  TV’s  co.st  efficiency 
per  dollar  is  now  213%  greater 
than  it  was  six  years  ago.” 

Five  of  the  16  TVB  directors 
represent  newspaper  -  affiliated 
TV  stations.  They  are  Roger  W. 
Clipp,  WFIL-TV,  Philadelphia, 
affiliated  with  Triangle  Pub¬ 
lications  that  publishes  the 
Philadelphia  Inquirer;  Richard 
A  Moore,  KTTV,  Los  Angeles, 
affiliated  in  ownership  with  the 
Times  and  Mirror-News;  Law¬ 
rence  H.  Rogers  II,  WS.AZ-TV, 
Huntington,  W.  Va.,  with  the 
Huntington  Publishing  Com¬ 
pany;  Henry  W.  Slavick, 
WMCT,  Memphis,  Tenn.,  with 
Memphis  Publishing  Company; 
and  Robert  R.  Tincher,  KVTV, 
Sioux  City,  la.,  owned  by  Cowles 
Broadcasting  Company. 

Positive  Approach 

Asked  if  any  TV  station  of¬ 
ficials  with  newspaper  affilia¬ 
tions,  either  among  the  directors 
or  the  membership  at  large,  had 
objected  to  this  policy  of  ag¬ 
gressively  combating  newspaper 
advertising,  Mr.  Cash  said: 
“Not  a  single  one.” 

“We  cannot  sell  in  a  vacuum,” 
he  added.  “There  must  be  bench 


FOR  AMERICANISM^ohn  T. 
Jones  Jr.,  left,  president  of  the 
Houston  (Tex.)  Chronicle,  ec- 
cepts  the  first  citetion  ewerded 
by  the  Texes  Depertment  of  the 
Americen  Legion  for  support  of 
Americeniscn.  National  Com¬ 
mander  W,  C.  Daniel  makes  the 
presentation  at  a  Pearl  Harbor 
Day  dinner. 

marks.  While  our  approach  will 
be  positive  in  the  aggressive 
promotion  of  TV,  we  also  intend 
to  use  every  possible  compari¬ 
son  vrith  newspapers  to  show 
how  TV  can  be  employed  to  the 
advertiser’s  advantage.  Our  job 
is  to  get  our  fair  share  of  the 
advertising  dollar.” 

Detailing  the  drive  to  get  re¬ 
tailers  in  general  and  depart¬ 
ment  stores  in  particular  on  TV 
screens,  Mr.  Cash  said  that  the 
immediate  plan  was  to  concen¬ 
trate  upon  “about  a  half  dozen” 
different  types  of  retail  estab¬ 
lishments.  From  these  will  be 
prepared  case  histories,  which 
will  be  used  by  local  'TV  solici¬ 
tors  to  sell  stores. 

One  of  the  six  was  described 
as  “a  major  market  store.”  An¬ 
other  would  possibly  be  a  large 
chain  organization  with  branch¬ 
es  in  many  cities.  A  third  might 
be  the  large  local  branch  of  a 
chain.  Covered  also  would  be 
what  Mr.  Cash  described  as  the 
large  store  in  “a  multi-station 
market,”  and  the  store  in  a  city 
about  one-tenth  the  size  of  the 
major  market. 

Aimed  at  Retailera 
Cited  as  an  example  of  this 
type  of  “intimate  study”  was 
the  joint  experiment  conducted 
by  TVB  and  three  stations  in 
Rochester,  N.  Y.,  with  Sibley, 
Lindsay  &  Curr,  the  largest  de¬ 
partment  store  between  New 
York  and  Cleveland. 

Te.sted  was  the  store’s  annual 
warehouse  sale,  held  outside  the 
regular  building  in  a  nearby 
armory.  TV  was  made  the  only 
medium  for  the  promotion. 
Identical  investment  of  $4,500 
was  made  in  the  TV  stations  as 
had  been  made  the  previous 
year  in  newspapers. 

Results  as  given  out  by  Emil 
(Continued  on  page  70) 
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Bo  A  Fetes  Ad  Group 
In  Luxurious  Suite 


Official  opening  of  the  new  junct  of  ANPA  was  established 
luxurious  offices  of  the  Bureau  on  a  working  basis  ...  It  will 
of  Advertising,  ANPA,  occupy-  have  a  substantial  basis,  $60,- 
ing  the  eight  floor  at  486  000  having  been  subscribed  al- 
Lexington  Avenue,  New  York,  ready  to  carry  out  the  work.” 
took  place  this  week  with  an  Thus  did  Editor  &  Publisher 
“Open  House”  celebration  at-  report  the  founding  of  the 
tended  by  advertiser  and  agency  Bureau  in  its  issue  of  April  26, 
executives  on  two  days.  1913.  The  Bureau  represented 

32,000  Square  Feet  the  consolidation  of  three  or¬ 

ganizations  —  the  National 
Total  floor  area  under  a  15-  Newspapers,  the  Daily  News- 
year  lease  is  32,000  sc|uare  feet,  paper  Club  and  the  United 
of  which  11,200  square  feet  Newspapers 
have  been  sublet  by  the  Bureau 

to  two  tenants  A.  B.  Dick  organization,”  said  E&P  43 
Gorp.  and  Bechtel  Engineering,  years  ago,  “will  be  the  estab- 
This  leaves  the  Bureau  with  jishment  of  a  New  York  office. 
20,800  square  feet,  compared  j,  yf  ^jams  will  be  the  man- 
with  12,700  square  feet  at  its  ager  of  the  Bureau  and  W.  A. 
former  location,  ,670  l.exington  Thomson,  assistant  publisher  of 
Avenue.  (;},e  Nc-m’  York  Globe,  will  be 

Located  in  one  of  the  most  jj,  general  charge,  l^ater  on  the 
recently-completed  office  build-  bureau  will  establish  an  office 
ings  to  grace  Manhattan’s  sky-  jn  Chicago.”  The  article  noted 
line,  the  Bureau  now  boasts  50  that  “-The  idea  ...  was  bom 
individual  offices  for  its  execu-  the  mind  of  Publisher  .Jason 
tive  personnel.  Each  department  Rogers  of  the  Globe, 
has  its  own  secretarial  area  v  m  u  u- 

adjacent  to  the  department’s  Membership 

bank  of  executive  suites.  .  first  year  of  operation 

in  the  old  New  York  World 
‘Corking’  Confab  Room  (Pulitzer)  Building  on  Park 


OFFICE  OF  THE  DIRECTOR — Emphasis  is  on  efficiani  layouf  i»  IW 
corner  of  the  new  Bureau  of  Advertisinq  suite  occupied  by  HsraU 
S.  (Rusty)  Barnes. 


IDEA  CENTER — The  Conference  Room  is  in  the  cei 
layout  at  485  Lexington  Ave.  in  one  of  New  Yoi 
buildings.  This  room  has  built-in  storage  cabins' 
accommodate  pin-up  materials,  projection  booth  ai 
for  mass  sales  presentations. 


se:  a  <=>■«  0‘S 


ANPA  Prasidant  William  Dwight,  laft,  with  H.  H.  Cahill,  ganaral 
manager  of  the  Saattia  Timet,  and  Charles  T.  Kline,  president  of  the 
Metropolitan  Group,  at  the  new  Bureau  of  Advertising  offices. 


•HE'LL  BE  RIGHT  WITH  YOU'— This  is  the  executive  reception  area.  \  ClTl 

right  off  the  Director’s  office.  V  i 

Proved  by  Scientists 


“Natural  laws”  governing  the  to  the  gro^^’th  and  <lecay  of 
power  of  advertising  were  dem-  radioactive  atoms. 


onstrated  this  week  by  scientists 
of  Arthur  D.  Little,  Inc.,  Cam¬ 
bridge,  Mass.,  research  firm. 


‘Decay  Constant* 

A  household  chemical,  tested 


They  gave  60  New  York  ad- 

vertising  executives  a  run-  example  of  this  “dway  con- 
through  on  “Operations  Re- 

search”-studies  of  the  subject  «  fate  of  $4!W.M0.  Ad- 

conducted  over  the  past  eight  vert, sing  was  stopperl.  Sales  de- 

dined  in  a  constant  ratio  until 

Peter  Hilton,  president  of  I?®"  . 

Hilton  and  Ruggio,  Inc.,  Little’s  another  chart  Mr.  Vidale 

Getting  a  line  on  linage  prospecti,  Bureau  Chairman  Jones  chats  advertising  agency,  was  their 
DWe,  si..';  H.  J....  ..  H.,,,.  Ad..,.  ho».d,a,u„eh„dinNewYork. 

thing  Service  and  Raymond  Scott.  Bureau's  general  sales  manager.  Data  Disguised  rate  of  $30,000  monthly.  Ad- 

Citing  case  studies,  completely  vertising  was  discontinued  for 
disguised  for  competitive  rea-  a  period,  and  sales  dropped 
sons,  speakers  sought  to  prove  down  to  $25,000  a  month.  At 
advertising  budgets  could  be  set  this  point  a  newspaper  cam- 
scientifically  after  tests  to  get  paign  was  instituted  and  by  Jan- 
desired  sales.  They  admitted,  uary  1954  sales  had  climbed  to 
however,  they  were  not  invad-  $45,000  a  month, 
ing  the  creative  field  of  copy  “The  customers  ac(|uired  were 
writing.  of  good  standing”,  Mr.  Vidale 

Questioned  afterwards,  they  said.  “But,  using  one  medium, 
said  that  such  factors  as  com-  it  appeared  that  a  saturation 
petition,  changes  in  consumer  level  was  reached.  What  seemed 
tastes,  and  product  changes  to  be  called  for  were  either  a 
“also  present  difficulties.”  new  product,  emphasis  on  other 

“With  a  certain  amount  of  features  of  the  same  product,  or 
care  and  the  complete  coopera-  trial  of  another  medium.” 

ON  THE  RIGHT  TRACK,  n.w.p.p.rs  ar«  rolling  along  with  ineraas.d  tion  of  sales  managers  and  ad-  Dr.  Raymond  Hainer,  chemist, 
advartising.  J.rome  David.on  (c.nl.r),  a  Buraau  account  axacutiva.  vert.smg  inanaprs,  it  IS  pos-  defined  “operation  research"  as 
o'*  T  ^  I  II  n  j  vA/.ii-  T  AA  c  1  ,  •  La,  <  sible  to  determine  scientifically  the  application  of  methods  of 

auura.  P.  T.  Col.  (Uft)  and  Wdl.am  T.  MacFarlan.  (r.gKt)  of  advertising  does”,  said  the  physical  sciences  to  prob- 

_ Canadian  Pacific  Railway. _  Marcello  Vidale,  nuclear  physi-  lems  of  business,  industry  and 

cist  of  the  Little  staff.  “The  the  military. 

®ny  ‘Improvinjj’  Practically  Automatic  estimates  are  more  reliable  than  “While  we  have  made  tests 


“The  customers  ac(|uired  were 
of  good  standing”,  Mr.  Vidale 


Canadian  Pacific  Railway. 


IHiffy  ‘Improving’ 


Practically  Automatic 


Bernard  C.  (Ben)  Duffy,  Henry  Obermeyer,  a  vice-  obtaineil  by  usual  market  ^  number  of  different  clients 

m^ent  of  Batten,  Barton,  president  of  the  Bozell  &  Jacobs  re^arch  methods."  u  a  j  different  industries,”  he  ad- 

Ottrstine  &  Osbom,  was  re-  •  Tests  with  about  a  hundred 

ported  “improving  slightlv”  “^^^^ising  a^ncy,  won  a  different  products,  Mr.  Vidale  ‘‘®  "®I 

Doe.  13.  He  was  still  in  semi-  Christmas  party  explained,  had  revealed  a  “de- 

»m*  at  Harkness  Pavilion,  t**®  Advertising  Qub  of  New  cay  constant”  factor  when  ad-  y*^  applicable  everywhere.  Fur- 
New  York,  where  he  was  York  this  week.  Last  year  he  vertising  was  stopped,  and  a  studies  are  being  made,  and 
l>ronght  from  Minneapolis  af-  won  a  Ford  Thunderbird  at  the  similar  growth  in  sales  caused  the  advertising  profession  will 
for  a  cerebral  hemorrhage.  club’s  party.  by  advertising.  He  likened  it  be  kept  advised  of  results.” 

editor  &  PUBLISHER  for  December  15,  1956  H 


ITU  Denies  Randolph 
Super  ‘Defense  Fund’ 

By  a  margin  of  8,500  votes,  fense  assessment  was  in  1947 
members  of  the  International  when  a  4%%  assessment  was 
Typographical  Union  have  re-  authorized  by  a  2-to-l  vote  for 
fused  to  gfive  their  officers  a  a  limited  period.  It  raised  more 
“war  chest”  of  between  $5,000,-  than  $5,000,000  for  support  of 
000  and  $10,000,000.  the  Chicago  strikers  and  others 

ITU  headquarters  announced  who  opposed  the  introduction  of 
this  week  that  the  official  tally  “cold  type”  and  tape  operations, 
on  the  Nov.  28  referendum  was:  That  fund  is  virtually  ex- 

34,069  for  creating  a  multi-  hausted  and  the  one-half  of  1% 
million  dollar  defense  fund,  and  assessment  brings  in  barely 


Muskogee’s  New  IVIyStCFlOUS 

Daily  Bankrupt  D’JJ  \YT* 

Muskogee,  Okla.  jDlClQer  W  lIlS 

The  Mutkogee  Morning 

Neter,  which  began  daily  pub-  Pt»oOO£1c» 

lication  in  Nov.  13,  1955,  ^  UOt  1  1  C/bOCO 
suspended  publication  Sun*  ggg 

.  Fourteen  Goss  heavy  i 
Publisher  Mark  Wakefield  ^ n. 


suspended  publication  sun*  BOSTON 

‘*"p  1,  w  u  fi  m  Fourteen  Goss  heavy  duty 

Publisher  Mark  Wakefield  press  units  which  the  BogUni 
blamed  lack  of  advertisii^  p^gt  acquired  from  the  Nev 


sup^rt  and  “financial  dif*  York  News  a  year  ago  went  at 
ficulties  from  the  start”  for  ^u^tion  for  $310,000  here  Dec. 


the  paper’s  failure. 

The  Daily  News,  formerly 
the  Mutkogee  County  Newt, 


The  successful  bidder  identi¬ 
fied  himself  as  James  Ryan,  an 


42,513  against  it. 

Home  Fund  Vetoed 


The  printers  and  mailers  also  Fourth  Rejection 

vetoed  an  increase  in  the 

monthly  per  capita  tax  from  Jour  times  since  1948  the  ITU 
$1  to  $1.50,  which  officers  have  been  rebuffed  in 


enough  to  cover  strike  assist¬ 
ance  payments  in  a  score  of 
cities. 

Fourth  Rejection 
Four  times  since  1948  the  ITU 


sought  to  cover  additional  costs  ^heir  requests  for  extra  defense  afternoon.  Both 

of  operating  the  Union  Printers  uss®ssments.  The  rejection  o  owned  by  the  Ok! 

Home  at  Colorado  Springs.  The  Cutest  proposal  may  ju^ii  Pres*  Publishing  Company. 

vote  on  this  proposition  was  the  compile  withdrawal  of  ITU  _ 

37,497  in  favor  and  38,996  op-  from  publishing  ventures.  Lni*  O  MJ 

posed  supporting  half  a  dozen  MOVe  tO  tjUllcl 

The  defense  fund  proposition  P»-®j®ts  around  the  country 
was  authorized  by  the  ITU  con-  also  Labor's  Daily,  the  UailV  F  BllS 


a  weekly,  was  published  by  industrial  consultant  doing  busi- 

‘m®  Associates,  with 

Mr.  Wakefield  said  he  would  the  Empire  SUte 

file  a  bankruptcy  P®t;««on.  Building.  New  York  City. 

Muskogee  is  served  by  the  , 

Mutkogee  Daily  Phoenix  in  .  said  he  was  not  at 

the  morning  and  the  Mut-  ^'tierty  now  to  say  what  the  pur- 
kogee  Timet-Democrat  in  chasers  intended  to  do  with  the 


the  afternoon.  Both  papers  presses,  nor  ^  to  name  the  in- 
are  owned  bv  the  Oklahoma  terested  parties.  *  I  am  one  of 


vention  last  September,  on  the  only  everyday  newspaper  pub 
initiation  of  the  Executive  lished  by  organized  labor 


Press  Publishing  Company,  fl'®  purchasers,”  he  said.  He 

_ added  that  he  was  with  the  War 

r  ,  Tw  <1  a  Production  Board  during  World 

love  to  Build  War  II. 

I  *1  1?  *1  became  as  much  a 

rBlly  r  ails  “mystery  man”  as  the  person 

Santa  Barbara,  Calif.  y“^‘ 

The  Santa  Barbara  Star  has  o^®*!  j’y  John  Fox,  ex-pub- 


"  j  ,,  Mr  Randolnh  has  defended  ^ne  danta  Barbara  Star  has  ^  v..  i/uu- 

Council.  President  Woodruff  f  ^  «an®  expendituS  on  d’-ePPed  back  from  semi-weekly  P®^.  «t  a 

Randolph  said  the  fund  would  \  ^  t  j  t^at  advertisers  a  weekly  publication  under  Previous  sale. 

be  needed  to  defend  the  union  ®  rted\hem  to  the  tt*  tbe  direction  of  Mark  H.  Ed-  (The  Empire  State  Building 

apinst  challenges  to  its  juris-  J^'®  «JPP°rt®d  ^  to  the  ex 

JrinuLTnd”a7ainr?nf^^^^^  bon  dollars  more  than  Unitypo  George  Dorsey  announced  the  ing  for  Jam^  Ryan  or  Ryan 

printing  and  against  encroach-  ^  failure  of  a  six-year  move  to  Associates.  The  firm  of  Ryan 

m^ent  on  its  membership  by  York’s  “Big  Six”  ap-  establish  a  daily  here.  He  pur-  Associates,  136  William  St,  is 


Thp  find  would  ho  VP  hppn  Proved  the  plan,  4,157  to  3,130.  ehased  the  assets  of  the  semi-  an  old  established  advertising 

,,  ®.  f®"d  would  have  been  ^  ^  favor-  weekly.  He  publishes  the  Santa  agency  but  no  one  named  James 

r,3e“  ”r'om®o^.h.'fTt  “>>■.  n.argin,  568  to  336.  P""'*  (C.lif.)  N.».  .mi  wook-  Ry.n  1.  a.soci.tod  with  it) 


1%  to  1%%  on  total  earnings  Adverse  votes  were  as  fol-  [V  newspapers  in  Ventura  and  Hearst  Goes  to  $309,000 

tSw  I”™e1”nS‘th"”?ond  Bostom  "w.  simply  word  not  able  to  fourt^n  person.  s.tsnW  tk 

rrilO  ODOoSl  w«  ^  ‘.256  to  670;  PhilndeIphin-901  'soil’  enongh  merchant,  on  onr  shlo  which  was  conducted  b, 

aL^  fof  three  r^onths  ihere  to  539;  San  Francisco-876  to  product,”  Mr.  Dorsey  said.  Aaron  Krock  for  the  court-a^ 

after  ken  theTml  '^’76;  Pittsburgh-477  to  159;  Mr.  Dorsey  expressed  his  pointed  trustees  of  the  Post  but 

•  rnnnnnn  !k  Z®'*  ^  Los  Angele3-924  to  620;  Balti-  thanks  to  “the  hundreds  of  only  five  were  actual  bidders. 

$5,000,000  the  assessment  would  Angviva  oaiti  «  *.  t>  u  i.  u  i.^.  Turn  nf  tViocp  wpro  anlvaap  firm« 

Lain  be  levied  for  three  niore-528  to  2.36;  Milwaukee-  Santa  Barbarans”  who  bought  iwo  of  these  were  salvage  nntis 

months  381  to  218;  Minneapolis-382  to  stock  in  the  Star-Times,  Inc.  f"^,^bey  dropped  out  early.  A 

M  T?  .1  1  u  ^  A  A  r  308;  St.  Paul-268  to  262;  St.  He  announced  the  suspension  third  unidentified  bidder  went  to 
to  S  Louis-696  to  385;  and  Detroit-  of  the  semi-weekly  Nov.  8.  A  $235,000  but  the  auctioneer  cha  - 


months.  ‘O  zi»;  jninneapoiis-£iBZ 

Mr.  Randolph  pleaded  that  ^08 ;  St.  Paul-268  to  262; 
the  fund  was  necessary  to  fi-  Hetr 

nance  an  educational  program  ^®  ^ 

for  members  to  learn  the  new  rx  i 

printing  techniques,  and  also  32-Year-Old  Daily 
for  a  vigorous  organizing  ef-  Becomes  Semi-Weekly 
fort  in  newspaper  and  com-  Burlingame,  C* 

mercial  pnnting  shops.  ^  ^ 

Lower  Ceiling  Favored  weeklv.  controlled  circulal 


911  to  634.  *  group  of  employes  launched  a  lenged  him  on  having  available 

•  futile  move  to  purchase  the  *  certified  check  for  25%. 

32-Year-Old  Daily  name,  circulation  and  goodwill  The  contest  continued  between 

■w  ’  g  *  W  ^  LI  Fdwards  took  Mr.  Ryan  and  Eugene  Mueller, 

tSecomes  oemi- Weekly  over,  publishing  on  a  weekly  representing  the  Hearst  News- 

Burlingame,  Calif,  basis  since.  papers.  Mr.  Mueller  opened  at 

Decision  to  become  a  semi-  The  Star-Times  directors  un-  $250,000  and  quit  at  $309,000. 
weekly,  controlled  circulation  derwrote  a  $20,000  loan,  last  The  presses  had  been  appraised 


Fund  for  Patriots 

Lincoln,  Neb. 
An  anti-Communism  Hun- 


Ethridge  Jr.  Resigns 

Raleigh,  N.C. 
Mark  Ethridge  Jr.  has  rt- 


Some  of  the  opposition  came  newspaper  effective  Jan.  3,  is  July  3C.  at  $279,000. 

from  those  members  who  pre-  announced  by  the  Burlingame  •  • 

ferred  that  a  $1,000,000  ceiling  Advance-Star,  a  daily  for  32 

be  placed  on  the  defense  fund,  years.  Fund  for  Patriots  Ethridge  Jr.  Resigns 

Mr.  Randolph’s  political  enemies  Publication  will  be  Thursday  Lincoln,  Neb.  „  P 

attacked  the  proposal  on  the  and  Sunday  mornings,  it  is  an-  An  anti-Communism  Hun-  Raleigh,  n.  • 

ground  that  more  union  money  nounced  by  James  Wood,  pub-  garian  relief  fund  sponsored  Mark  Ethridge  Jr.  has  «• 

would  be  expended  in  such  ven-  lisher.  The  Advance-Star  is  by  the  Lincoln  Journal  and  the  signed  as  editor  of  the  Raleigh 
tures  as  Unitypo,  Inc.,  an  ITU  presently  an  afternoon  news-  Lincoln  Star  raised  a  total  of  Times,  effective  Jan.  11,  “foi 
subsidiary  which  helps  to  estab-  paper  published  every  day  ex-  $1,725.49.  Funds  from  the  personal  reasons.”  He  came  to 
lish  and  maintain  newspapers  cept  Sunday.  three-week  drive  were  turned  the  paper  in  July  1955  from 

where  printers  go  out  on  strike.  The  semi-weekly  will  be  over  to  the  International  Rescue  Newsday,  Long  Island,  when 
The  last  time  the  ITU  mem-  known  as  the  Advance-Star  and  Committee  for  the  relief  of  he  was  editor  of  the  editonm 
bership  approved  a  large  de-  Green  Sheet.  Hungarian  refugees.  page. 
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Proposed  ABC  Rule  Hits 
Daily  Dividend  Coupons 


Chicago 

Directors  of  the  Audit  Bu¬ 
reau  of  Circulations  have  under 
consideration  an  amendment  to 
ABC  rules  that  would  virtually 
prohibit  publication  of  “daily 
dividend”  coupons  by  newspa¬ 
pers  seeking  to  qualify  such 
copies  as  net  paid. 

The  proposed  rule  is  aimed 
at  a  new  type  of  circulation  pro¬ 
motion  in  which  the  new'spaper 
proposes  to  carry  “daily  divi¬ 
dend”  coupons  or  certificates, 
redeemable  at  merchants’  stores 
at  a  price  that  would  represent 
more  than  o0%  of  the  paper’s 
basic  single  copy  price. 

It  is  understood  that  such  a 
circulation  promotion  idea  has 
been  tentatively  offered  to  some 
newspapers,  but  as  yet  no  such 
published  daily  dividend  cou¬ 
pons  have  been  brought  to  the 
attention  of  the  Bureau.  Some 
newspapers,  however,  have 
«lled  the  matter  to  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  ABC  newspaper  direc¬ 
tors. 

The  proposed  amendment,  as 
presented  at  the  ABC  board 
meeting  last  week  in  New  York, 
<leals  with  the  ABC  paid  qualifi¬ 
cation  of  copies  of  a  publication 
containing  coupons  or  certifi¬ 
cates,  directly  or  indirectly 
tponiored  on  behalf  of  the  pub- 
liaher,  and  having  a  represented 


value  of  more  than  50%  of  the 
publication’s  basic  single  copy 
price. 

If  the  proposal  is  adopted  at 
the  March  7-9  board  meeting  at 
Palm  Beach,  Fla.,  publishers 
run  the  risk  of  having  all  copies 
containing  such  coupons  being 
disqualified  as  net  paid  circula¬ 
tion.  The  new  rule  is  aimed  at 
making  such  a  promotion  on 
the  part  of  a  publisher  subject 
to  ABC  standards,  possibly  un¬ 
der  an  amended  premium  rule. 

4  New  Directors 

Four  new  ABC  directors  were 
elected  to  the  board  under  the 
previously-announced  expansion 
program  that  would  increase 
membership  from  27  to  31  di¬ 
rectors.  Elected  to  the  board 
were: 

John  J.  Shinners,  publisher 
of  the  Hartford  (Wis.)  Times- 
Presa,  representing  the  new 
Class  7  for  weekly  newspapers. 
Daily  newspapers  continue  to 
have  six  ABC  directors. 

Donald  F.  Hunter,  vicepresi¬ 
dent,  MacLean-Hunter  Publish¬ 
ing  Co.,  Toronto,  a  Canadian 
periodical  director-at-large. 

Daniel  M.  Gordon,  vicepresi¬ 
dent  and  media  director,  Ruth- 
rauff  &  Ryan,  New  York,  and 
Russell  C.  Ronalds,  chairman 
and  president,  Ronalds  Adver¬ 


tising  Agency,  Montreal,  repre¬ 
senting  the  advertising  agency 
division,  which  now  includes 
four  ABC  directors. 

The  board  adopted  a  new  rule 
relative  to  re-admission  to 
membership  in  the  Bureau, 
stipulating  that  a  publication 
may  re-apply  for  ABC  member¬ 
ship  after  three  years  and 
qualify  as  a  provisional  mem¬ 
ber  if  it  has  attained  a  mini¬ 
mum  paid  circulation  represent¬ 
ing  50%  of  its  total. 


Fred  L.  Packer 
Cartoonist,  Dies 

Fred  L.  Packer,  the  New 
York  Mirror’s  editorial  cartoon¬ 
ist  since  1933,  died  Dec.  8  in  a 
Long  Island 
h  o  s  p  i  t  a  I.  He 
would  have 
been  71  years  of 
age  on  Jan.  4. 

In  the  last 
two  years  Mr. 

Packer  worked 
a  t  home.  He 
suffered  from  a 
heart  ailment. 

Mr.  Packer 

won  the  Pulitz-  Packer 
er  Prize  for  cartoons  in  1951. 
Singled  out  for  citation  was  his 
cartoon  depicting  an  angry 
President  Truman  telling  re¬ 
porters,  “Your  editors  ought  to 
have  more  sense  than  to  print 
what  I  say!” 

Mr.  Packer  was  a  native  of 
Hollywood,  Calif. 


Witkin  to  Get 
Aviation  Award 

Richard  Witkin,  aviation  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  New  York  Times, 
will  receive  the  “sweepstakes” 
award  in  the  newspaper  division 
of  the  Aviation  Writing  and 
Picture  Competition  sponsoretl 
by  Trans  World  Airlines. 

Lloyd  Shearer,  Parade  mag¬ 
azine,  is  the  top  winner  in  the 
photoclass,  and  Rube  Samuel- 
son,  Pasadena  (Calif.)  Star 
News  receives  the  major  award 
for  his  reporting  of  an  overseas 
flight. 

Other  newspaper  class  prize 
winners  are: 

OPEN  CLASS  —  Richard 
Witkin,  New  York  Timss,  best 
aviation  news  reporting;  Fran¬ 
cis  P.  Locke,  Dayton  (Ohio) 
Daily  News,  editorial;  Jenkin 
Lloyd  Jones,  Tulsa  (Okla.) 
Tribune,  air  travel  report'ng 

SELECTIVE  CLASS  — Rube 
Samuelsen,  Pasadena  Star 
News;  Frank  M.  Lock'’rby, 
Tacoma  (Wash.)  News  Tribune, 
editorial. 

PHOTOGRAPHIC  —  Lloyd 
Shearer,  Parade;  Thel  Burgart, 
Detroit  (Mich.)  News,  best 
black  and  white  photo  in  news¬ 
papers  over  75,000  circulation; 
Dante  Tranquille,  Utica  (N.Y.) 
Observer  Dispatch,  best  black 
and  white  photo  in  newspapers 
under  75,C00  circulation;  How¬ 
ard  Lyon,  Chicago  Sun  Times, 
best  black  and  white  in  general 
interest  magazine  or  Sunday 
newspaper  magazine. 
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McCarthy  Probe  Libd 
Case  Coes  on  Trial 

Newark,  N.J. 

"  Trial  of  a  libel  suit  agaiaa 
the  Newark  Star-Ledger  tint 
stories  published  ■ 

^  i^tjKSW  connection  with  Senator  Josepli 

iPj  r  ^  McCarthy’s  1953  investigatha 
V  J  -  ^  of  espionage  at  Fort  Monmonth. 

7  began  here  this  week. 

The  plaintiff,  Aaron  H.  Col^ 
man,  a  former  radar  scientist 
at  the  Signal  Corps  laborator- 
i  ies,  asking  $600,000  on  two 
#  ^ijT  Jj  counts.  One  story  referred  only 

V'  Mf  to  “an  ex-Marine  officer’’  whom 

Senator  McCarthy  had  “linked” 
Hi  Rosenberg,  executed 

H  atom  spy.  The  story 

H  a^H  named  Mr.  Coleman,  saying  he 

H  i^^H  faced  a  charge  per- 

H  ^^^H  jury  as  a  his  t^- 

mony  McCarthy 

ro  Andrica,  left.  Nationalities  Editor,  x  »i,  -j  -  , 

wav  to  eamaram.n  b.fora  boarding  evidence  offered 

ng  clothing  and  medicine  to  Hun-  this  week  was  for  the  purpose 
gees  in  Austria.  of  showing  that  readers  gener¬ 
ally  believed  the  first  article 

Editorial  Spark  referred  to  Coleman.  The  de 

..  1  I  .  fense  is  that  the  paper  quoted 

Moral  Derlaratioii  Senator  McCarthy. 

Knoxville,  Tenn.  • 

Business,  professional  and  PaltOIl,  UFS,  Dies 

church  leaders  in  this  area  are  4f|g|.  Crash 

signing  a  “Declaration  of  Con-  '  nr. 

science”  which  expresses  com-  .  *  •  Patton,  eastern 

passion  for  Hungarians  and  at  division  sales  manager  of 
the  same  time  deplores  recent  United  Feature  Syndicate,  dM 
lawless  acts  involving  Integra-  P®®'  ^he  result  of  in- 

tion  at  Clinton  High  School.  sustained  in  an  auto  « 

The  declaration,  written  by 

*  Hg  was  41 

representative  pastors  and  lay-  ,,  „  ‘  . 

men,  is  being  published  daily  , 

in  the  Knoxville  News-Sentinel,  ®  huamess  trip  in  w^- 

a  Scripps-Howard  newspaper,  e™  New  York  and  Pennsyi- 
and  has  been  tied  in  with  Presi-  his  car  went  oirtof 

dent  Eisenhower’s  Human  control  caromed  off  a  telephow 

day  of  Rights  Day  proclamation.  P°^®’.  «.  ‘ 

'  .  mu  rx  1  *  -  j  xi.  j  service  station  and  came  to  i 

The  Declaration  was  drafted  _ _  . 

.  i  i  X  1.1  stop  on  a  lawn, 

to  counteract  unfavorable  news  » 

°V^b®  Octobej  1946,  as  a  salesnu. 

which  might  give  the  impression 

was  named  eastern 

that  this  area  was  deploring  ,y,nnaMr 

_  ,  -  - -  brutality  and  trampling  of  Mr.  Patton  is  survived  by  his 

itten  Shackford,  was  titled  “Let  the  human  rights  in  Hungary  on  the  ^jjow  Mildred  and  thm 

pledged  to  B®lls  Toll— for  Lost  Freedom.”  one  hand  but  upholding  similar  vounsr’  ehilHren  ’ 

of  that  “Lottero  to  the  Editor”  col-  *  , 

umns  of  the  Scripps-Howard  Scripps-Howard  editorials  on  i  ,•  nx»»»t  AoLa 

c,  feature  papers  were  swamped  with  en-  Human  Rights  Day  inspired  the  JUSHCe  uepi.  A8K» 

;he  assign-  dorsements  of  the  proposal  to  'ocal  movement.  Meeting  with  Tnb 

!0()  pounds  “let  the  church  bells  toll,  fly  Chicaw 

and  child-  the  flags  at  half-mast,  say  a  Viewed  here  as  a  routine 

prayer,  observe  a  moment’s  Fii-x.’  inquiry,  Chicago  Tribune  of- 

Scltzer  as-  silence”  on  Human  Rights  Day.  e^  ficials  have  designated  their  »t- 

and  City  From  coast  to  coast  there  Newark,  N.  J.  tomeys  to  meet  with  the  anti- 

ord  to  go  were  special  observances  of  the  Fire  in  the  building  occupied  trust  division  of  the  Justice 

(lay  in  keeping  with  the  edi-  by  the  United  Press  bureau  partment,  as  requested,  in 
:.  11,  the  torial  proposal.  burned  some  wires  and  put  the  Washington,  Dec.  13. 

ina-  The  Voice  of  America  re-  news  service  out  of  business  for  The  anti-trust  division,  as  of 

ipaign  for  corded  the  tolling  of  church  five  hours  during  the  night  of  Dec.  7,  asked  that  Tribune 
i500.  Then  bells  in  Cincinnati,  where  the  Dec.  12-13.  While  the  night  officials  to  confer  w’ith  the 
id  of  the  Cincinnati  Post  sparked  the  manager,  Donald  F.  Gaff,  went  Justice  Department  to  discuss 
hecks.  One  drive.  The  Cincinnati  City  to  pull  the  firm  alarm,  Val  the  Tribune  Company’s  recent 
i  the  Beau-  Council  was  first  to  adopt  the  Rhoades  put  this  message  on  purchase  of  the  Chicago  Atsfr'- 
e  other  for  Scripps-Howard  proposal  offi-  the  teleprinter,  “Building  on  can  from  the  Hearst  News- 
p  May  Co.  cially.  fire,”  and  evacuated.  papers. 
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Daily  Sends 
Mercy  Plane 
To  Austria 


Seven  days  after  an  idea  was  ^HH 

born  in  the  Public  Service  Bu- 

cine  were  being  distributed  to 
Hungarian  refugees  in  Austria. 

Nationalities  Editor  Theodore 
Andrica  of  the  Scripps-Howard 
paper  had  just  returned  from 
a  Lions’  Club  luncheon  where  v  i*  V 

he  was  the  guest  speaker.  The  i  • 

Hungarian  situation  was  the  I* 
most  popular  subject  of  the  g  ~ 

(]uestion-answer  period.  Bn 

“What  can  we  do  about  the  ON  MERCY  MISSION — Theodi 

Hungarian  refugees  in  Aus-  a"*!  Louis  Clifford,  City  Editor, 

tria?”,  he  asked.  “Couldn’t  we  CleveUnd  Press  plane  tal 

send  a  plane  load  of  clothing  to  ganan  refi 

them?’’  This  sent  the  drive  to  the  half- 

“Let’s  try,”  was  the  quick  way  mark, 
response.  The  Red  Cross  reported  that 

■A  call  was  made  to  District  contributions  received  on  the 
Manager  Jack  Reid  of  Pan  fj^st  day  following  the  Mercy 
-American  Airways.  Flight  announcement  reached 

“We  want  a  plane  that  will  ^7^500,  the  larg^est  since  the 
come  to  Cleveland  and  pick  up  organization  began  its  appeal 
a  carload  of  new  clothing  ,  he  fyn^g  ^  month  ago. 
was  told.  “There  are  no  funds 
to  pay  for  it.”  • 

On  M’ednesday,  Dec.  5,  word 

came  from  Mr.  Reid.  Tolling  of  Freedom 

Bell,  an  S-H  Idea 

Cleveland  but  it  must  be  used  Scripps-Howard  Newspapers 
next  Monday.”  spearheaded  a  nationwide  cam- 

Leaders  of  the  United  Hun-  paign  during  the  first  10  days 
garian  Societies’  Freedom  Fund  of  December  for  the  special 
were  called  to  a  meeting.  It  observ-ance'  of  Human  Rights 
was  agreed  that  there  was  no  Day  on  Dec.  10  as  a  (  . 
time  to  undertake  a  collection  mourning  for  the  Hungarian 
of  clothing.  It  was  decided  to  patriots. 

purchase  the  necessary  cargo  The  campaign  grew  out  of 
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Section  Edited 

By  Robert  B.  McIntyre 


Insurance  Group  Finds 
\ds  Good  Insurance 


Philadelphia 

National  as  well  as  local  tie- 
ii  newspaper  advertising  by  the 
Insurance  Company  of  North 
America  Companies  resulted  in 
')ig  increases  in  premiums  in  a 
number  of  markets,  Frank  G. 
Harrington  Jr.,  manager  of 
public  relations  and  advertising 
for  the  group,  told  the  Phila¬ 
delphia  Chapter,  American  As¬ 
sociation  of  Newspaper  Repre¬ 
sentatives  last  week. 

Approximately  1,000  news¬ 
papers  were  used  in  the  North 
America’s  1957  advertising  pro- 
pram. 

“Selected  for  the  advertising,” 
Mr.  Harrington  said,  “were  two 
ine  products,  the  Homeowners 
Policy  and  the  Tenants  Policy. 

“In  the  Spring  we  launched 
tn  advertising  program,  cou¬ 
pling  network  television  with 
four  advertisements  in  450 
newspapers  throughout  the 
eountry. 

Response  Encouraging 

“Newspaper  advertisements 
were  scheduled  once  a  week  for 
four  weeks.  We  asked  news¬ 
papers  to  solicit  tie-in  adver¬ 
tising  from  the  agents  in  their 
communities  who  represent  our 
companies. 

“Despite  the  fact  that  we 
gave  our  agents  little  advance 
sotice  of  the  program,  the  re¬ 
sponse  to  this  localized  national 
advertising  program  was  en¬ 
couraging.  Independent  local 
igents  liked  the  opportunity  it 
presented  for  them  to  tie-in  to 
»  program  at  the  local  level. 
Premium  increases  were  re¬ 
flected  almost  immediately. 

“It  was  interesting  to  observe, 
nmrket-by-market,  that  where 
television  and  newspaper  adver¬ 
tising  were  used  together  pre¬ 
mium  increases  ranged  about 
13%  higher  than  the  average 
of  markets  where  a  single 
medium  was  used. 

“This  fact  provided  a  key  to 
on  expanded  advertising  activity 
this  fall.  Again  network  tele¬ 
vision  was  used,  this  time  em¬ 
ploying  more  than  90  stations 
instead  of  the  55  that  were 
“>«d  in  the  Spring.  And,  instead 
of  scheduling  advertisements  in 

itSO  newspapers  as  we  did  dur¬ 
ing  the  Spring  program,  we  em¬ 
ployed  937  in  the  U.S.  and  15 
in  Canada. 

“The  response  of  independent 
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local  agents  to  this  kind  of 
national  advertising  has  been 
most  gratifying — to  us  and  to 
the  newspaper.” 

Mr.  Harrington  said  that  ap¬ 
proximately  4,000  agents  spent 
their  own  money  in  purchasing 
tie-in  advertisements.  About 
3,500  of  this  number  tied  in  with 
advertisements  or  listings  in 
the  local  newspapers,  and  about 
400  purchased  TV  announce¬ 
ments  on  their  local  stations. 

‘Co-op  at  Best’ 

“This  represents,  I  believe, 
cooperative  advertising  at  its 
best. 

“The  value  of  this  campaign 
in  newspapers  are  many.  News¬ 
papers  were  able  to  increase, 
rather  substantially,  their  ad¬ 
vertising  revenue  from  a  rela¬ 
tively  new  source — local  insur¬ 
ance  agents. 

“Let  me  cite  some  examples: 

“The  Cleveland  (Ohio)  News 
obtained  a  76%  increase  over 
our  expenditure  by  selling  1,336 
extra  lines  of  space  to  agents 
in  that  area. 

“In  the  Charlotte  (N.C.)  Ob¬ 
server  tie-ins  by  agents  pro¬ 
duced  83%  more  revenue. 

“The  Lowell  (Mass.)  Sun 
upped  its  revenue  from  the 
program  by  134%. 

“The  Denver  (Colo.)  Post  ob¬ 
tained  a  75%  increase  in  bill¬ 
ings. 

“And  in  the  Philadelphia 
Evening  Bulletin,  177  agents’ 
tie-ins  were  secured,  increasing 
the  Bulletin’s  revenue  by  131% 
over  what  we  had  contracted 
for: 

.Mail  Solicitations 

“The  remarkable  aspect  of 
each  of  these  results  is  that  it 
was  obtained  from  mail  solicita¬ 
tions.” 

Investment  by  the  Insurance 
Company  of  North  America 
Companies  in  1956  accounts  for 
a  major  share  of  their  adver¬ 
tising  expenditures.  It  totaled 
over  $350,000. 

“We  think,”  Mr.  Harrington 
said,  “it  was  well  worth  it.  Our 
agents  are  enjoying  increasing 
income  from  the  sales  activity 
generated  by  these  sales  pro¬ 
grams.  We  plan  to  continue 
this  kind  of  merchandising  and 
advertising  activity. 

“We  believe  that  equally  im- 

for  December  13,  1956 


POST-TALK  DISCUSSION — Pleasure  over  story  of  newspaper  adver¬ 
tising  success  by  Insurance  Company  of  North  American  Companies 
is  expressed  by  Richard  G.  Holloway  (left),  Story,  Brooks  i  Finlay, 
president  of  Philadelphia  Chapter,  American  Association  of  News¬ 
paper  Representatives.  Frank  G.  Herrington  Jr.  (center),  manager 
of  public  relations  end  advertising  for  the  insurance  group,  gave  the 
talk.  Herbert  Leinbach,  Moloney,  Reagan  &  Schmitt,  loooks  on. 


portant  with  the  sales  increases 
are  the  contributions  that  our 
local  newspaper  advertising 
makes  in  the  maintenance  of 
close,  pleasant  and  profitable 
relations  with  the  independent 
local  agents  who  represent  us.” 

Mr.  Harrington  said  the  In¬ 
surance  Company  of  North 
America  Companies  believes 
that  newspapers  have  a  stake 
in  the  group’s  success. 

“We  are  perhaps  the  first  of 
the  stock-agency  insurance  com¬ 
panies  to  make  a  heavy  and 
continuing  investment  in  the 
medium.  Each  year  since  1953 
our  investment  in  newspapers 
has  increased  substantially. 

‘Invigorating  Plunge’ 

“Through  any  success  that 
we  might  enjoy  we  influence 
others  to  take  the  invigorating 
plunge  into  the  use  of  adver¬ 
tising  as  a  modem  tool  of  busi¬ 
ness. 

“Our  experience  has  borne 
out  our  faith  in  newspapers  as 
an  effective  and  economical  ad¬ 
vertising  medium.  Newspapers 
give  us  a  high  degree  of  flexi¬ 
bility.  We  can  advertise  in  mar¬ 
kets  where  there  exists  a  good 
potential  for  our  services  and 
an  agency  force  willing  and 
able  to  tap  the  potential. 

“Newspapers  give  us  the 
benefits  that  come  from  proper 
timing — enabling  us  to  centrate 
a  co-ordinated  sales  program 
within  a  few  weeks.  Addition¬ 
ally,  newspapers  give  us,  in 
most  cases,  valuable  merchan¬ 
dising  assistance  at  the  local 
level. 


“That  is,  they  did  make  con¬ 
tact  by  some  kind,  by  mail, 
phone  or,  in  rare  instances,  in 
person — to  help  us  with  the 
important  job  of  informing, 
enthusing  and  activating  agents 
to  tap  the  Homeowners  and 
Tenants  market. 

Sales  Results 

“The  sales  results  are  the 
proof  of  the  pudding.  They  have 
been  excellent.  For  1956,  Home- 
owners  business  will  be  in¬ 
creased  about  30%  over  1955. 
Since  September,  the  launching 
data  of  the  Fall  program,  the 
average  weekly  production  is  up 
63%  over  the  weekly  average 
of  1955.  Production  of  Tenants 
Policy  premiums  will  be  ap¬ 
proximately  50%  over  the  vol¬ 
ume  of  1955. 

“The  results  of  our  programs 
are  developing  interest  on  the 
part  of  local  agents  and  local 
agents’  associations  in  adver¬ 
tising.  Independent  agents  are 
substantial  businessmen  who 
can  afford  to  advertise  con¬ 
sistently. 

“This  field  represents  almost 
virgin  territory  to  the  advertis¬ 
ing  departments  of  your  news¬ 
papers.  When  such  remarkable 
results  can  be  obtained  solely 
from  a  mail  solicitation,  you  can 
vision  the  results  that  might 
be  secured  from  good  personal 
selling. 

“Newspapers  have  helped  us 
to  make  a  fine  beginning  in  an 
era  that  is  bringing  modem 
merchandising  methods  to  this 
fine  old  industry  of  insurance.” 
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How  N.  Y.  Herald  Trib 
Tailors  Packaged  Deal 


By  Hubert  B.  McIntyre 

Early  this  year  Max  Spivak  1 
left  the  New  York  Times  after  i 
14  years  and  joined  the  New  \ 
York  Herald  1 

Tribune  as 
merchandising 
director  (E&P, 

March  31,  page 
70).  Since  then, 
mer  c  handising 
has  become  an 
integral  part  of 
the  Tribune's 
advertising  ser¬ 
vice.  Spiral 

This  week 

Editor  &  Pubusiier  checked 
with  Mr.  Spivak  to  see  just 
what  he  has  accomplished  in 
the  nine  months  that  he’s  been 
with  the  Tribune. 

“We  are  now  offering  a  high¬ 
ly  individualized  type  of  .service 
especially  designed  to  fit  each 
advertiser’s  needs,’’  Mr.  Spivak 
said.  “The  services  for  a  client 
are  set-up  after  consulting  with 
him,  and  the  type  of  .service  is 
offered  that  seems  likely  to 
make  his  Tribune  advertising 
more  productive.’’ 

Steady  Flow  of  Aids 

One  of  the  first  things  Mr. 
Spivak  did  upon  joining  the 
Tribune  was  to  set  up  a  steady 
flow  of  direct  mail  material 
every  other  week  to  900  mer¬ 
chandise  managers  and  3,000 
buyers  of  soft  goods. 

In  addition,  apparel  that  is 
featured  in  advertising  and  edi¬ 
torially  in  the  Tribune  is  listed 
in  the  paper’s  weekly  pro¬ 
motion  tabloid  as  a  service  to 
out-of-tewn  retailers. 

Mr.  Spivak  told  E&P  that 
this  tabloid  service  benefits 
stores  that  want  to  know  what 
is  being  promoted  and  sold  in 
New  \ork  stores.  Each  week 
the  tabloid,  which  is  comprised 
of  a  Business  News  Roundup, 
features  “What  They’re  Selling 
This  Week.”  This  is  simply  a 
listing  of  the  names  of  manu¬ 
facturers,  their  addresses,  the 
New  York  stores  at  which  the 
products  are  offered,  and  de¬ 
scriptions  and  prices  of  the 
merchandise. 

The  merchandising  depart¬ 
ment  mails  this  business  news 
roundup  to  some  6,000  key 
retailers  and  garment  manu¬ 


facturers.  Its  objective,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Mr.  Spivak,  is  to  interest 
the  trade  in  the  newspaper’s 
Sunday  magazine.  Today’s 
Living  and  to  develop  the  im¬ 
portance  of  the  Hera'd  Tribune 
as  a  trade  paper.  This  is  done 
by  featuring  the  by-line  busi¬ 
ness  and  fashion  writers,  whose 
personality  sketches  and  pic¬ 
tures  are  run  as  a  weekly 
feature  in  the  Business  News 
Round-Up;  thus,  the  personal¬ 
ity  of  the  newspaper  is  built 
up  for  trade  acceptance  among 
the  textile,  fashion  and  allied 
business  communities. 

The  Wedge 

“While  our  overall  goal  is  to 
promote  the  advertising  pages 
of  the  Tribune,”  Mr.  Spivak 
said,  “we  are  using  Today’s 
Living  as  the  main  wedge.  On 
top  of  this  we  are  promoting 
the  Tribune  as  the  ‘trade  paper’ 
with  the  most  influence  in  the 
business  world.” 

Mr.  Spivak  went  on  to  ex¬ 
plain  that  the  most  important 
phase  of  his  program  is  tailor¬ 
ing  a  “planned  merchandising 
package”  to  an  advertiser’s 
specific  needs.  This  is  done 
through  close  cooperation  with 
the  advertiser  and  his  agency. 

“Through  this  coordination,” 
he  said,  “we  come  up  with  a 
different  plan  for  each  adver¬ 
tising  account.  Once  the  ad¬ 
vertiser  has  accepted  our  plan 
we  turn  it  over  to  the  adver¬ 
tising  agency  for  follow 
through.” 

Mr.  Spivak’s  department 
makes  no  guarantee  of  the 
amount  or  kind  of  merchandis¬ 
ing  service  it  will  give  to  an 
advertiser.  It  does  what  it  be¬ 
lieves  the  situation  calls  for. 

Number  of  Purposes 

“We  have  a  number  of  pur¬ 
poses  in  maintaining  merchan¬ 
dising  service,”  he  told  E&P. 
“We  use  it  to  train  future 
salesmen  and  to  make  present 
salesmen  more  aware  of  an 
advertiser’s  problems.  We  use 
it  to  assure  greater  returns  for 
our  advertisers. 

“We  do  merchandising  work 
before  a  campaign  runs  in  the 
Tribune  because  we  believe  that 
advertising  should  be  preceded 
by  distribution  of  merchandise. 


We  do  merchandising  work 
while  a  campaign  runs  in  order 
to  keep  salesmen  and  dealers 
on  top  of  the  situation  and  to 
uncover  any  new  facts  that  can 
be  used  to  advantage. 

“Our  merchandising  service 
is  designed  to  help  a  manu¬ 
facturer  or  his  sales  manager 
secure  sufficient  distribution  of 
the  product  advertised  so  as  to 
assure  that  the  merchandise 
will  be  available  to  consumers 
sent  to  stores  by  the  advertis¬ 
ing.  It  is  designed  to  keep  re¬ 
tailers  sold  after  the  first  ex¬ 
citement  goes  down.” 

Volume  of  Factor 

Mr.  Spivak,  who  owned  his 
our  ad  agency  prior  to  joining 
the  Times  14  years  ago,  noted 
that  their  is  no  relationship  be¬ 
tween  the  volume  of  advertis¬ 
ing  run  and  the  amount  of  mer¬ 
chandising  service  except  the 
rule  of  reason.  “Understand¬ 
ably”  he  said,  “we  cannot  be 
wasteful  in  service  where  the 
advertising  volume  does  not 
warrant  it.” 

Mr.  Spivak  went  on  to  point 
out  that  the  Tribune’s  merchan¬ 
dising  service  consists  of  aiding 
the  agency  or  advertising  de¬ 
partment  in  presenting  facts  of 
the  campaign  to  the  sales  de¬ 
partment  of  the  advertiser  and 
to  the  retailers.  “We  do  not  sell 
merchandise  and  in  most  in¬ 
stances  restrict  our  presenta¬ 
tions  to  discussions  of  the  ef¬ 
fectiveness  of  the  Tribune  as  an 
advertising  medium.  This  pres¬ 
entation  may  range  from  simple 
portfolio  talks  to  elaborate  dis¬ 
plays  at  group  meetings,”  Mr. 
Spivak  said. 

‘Healthy’  Budget 

The  Tribune’s  merchandising 
mentor  declined  to  reveal  just 
how  much  his  merchandising 
budget  is  other  then  to  admit 
that  it  is  “healthy,”  and  that  he 
is  prepared  to  work  with  as 
many  as  30  accounts  at  one 
time.  He  revealed  that  his  de¬ 
partment  operates  with  four 
staff  members:  two  outside 
salesmen — Jules  Richards  and 
Norman  Richards  (not  related) 
— who  make  the  calls;  one  pro¬ 
motion  writer  J.  Porter  Reilly; 
and  himself. 

“In  addition  to  oral  presenta¬ 
tions,”  Mr.  Spivak  continued, 
“we  mail  to  lists  of  jobbers  and 
retailers  literature  supplied  to 
us  by  the  advertiser.  We  supply 
the  lists  and  the  handling  and 
pay  for  the  postage. 

“At  times  where  the  situation 
requires  it  we  have  aided  the 
manufacturer  in  distributing 
free  posters  for  show  rooms, 
‘hang  tickets’  for  the  merchan¬ 
dise,  window  and  counter  dis- 


Lewyt  Budget 
Announced 

Alex  Lewyt,  president, 
Lewyt  Corp.  this  week  in- 
nounced  a  $4Vi  million  ad¬ 
vertising  budget  for  tif 
coming  year,  highest  in  tlie 
history  of  the  company. 

Mr,  Lewyt  hopes  to  se- 
about  $2  million  of  the  budf; 
et  poured  into  newspapers 
Walter  J.  Daily,  vicepresi¬ 
dent,  said  that  the  company 
will  match  dollars  with 
distributors  to  place  new- 
paper  advertising  on  the 
local  level.  He  said  the  com 
pany  was  preparing  more 
activity  to  encourage  its 
network  of  distributors  in 
the  U.S.  and  Canada  to  use 
more  newspaper  space. 

play  material  to  the  retail 
trade.” 

He  added  that  most  of  this 
material  bears  the  line,  “You 
saw  this  style  advertised  in  To¬ 
day’s  Liv’ing.  The  Herald  Trib¬ 
une  Magazine.”  The  various 
soft  goods  manufacturers,  in 
turn,  call  attention  to  their  ad¬ 
vertising  in  Today’s  Living  in 
their  trade  paper  advertising. 

15  Honored  for  Help 
In  Merchandising  Ads 

Los  Ansie.^ 
The  unsung  heroes  of  an  im¬ 
portant  phase  of  advertising 
— newspaper  promotion  man 
ager — were  honored  in  an  un¬ 
usual  switch  here  when  Genera! 
Electric  Appliances  Company 
conferred  special  awards  on  lo 
Southern  California  newspaper 
promotion  managers. 

The  awards  signified  GEA's 
appreciation  for  the  unusually 
imaginative  methods  by  which 
each  of  the  papers  merchan 
dised  GEA’s  ads  to  GEA  deal 
ers  throughout  its  circulation 
area,  according  to  Ben  Krdi. 
company  advertising  manager. 
Many  of  these  were  in  the  form 
of  mailings  to  dealers  calling 
attention  to  the  advertising 
series  by  utilizing  timely  gad¬ 
gets  such  as  miniscule  footballs, 
tiny  harmonicas  and  similar  at¬ 
tention-getting  devices  on  print¬ 
ed  material. 

The  aw-ards  were  in  the  form 
of  a  desk  cigarette  box  on  the 
cover  of  which  was  laminated 
in  plastic  the  “certificate  of 
achievement,  presented  in  re 
cognition  of  your  contribution 
to  the  better  understanding  of 
creative  merchandising  as  an 
essential  and  valued  tool  m 
modern  selling.” 

(Continued  on  page  22) 
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Ad  Discount 
Plan  Provides 
Flow  of  Copy 

San  Francisco 

An  advertising  rate  discount 
for  early  copy  has  proven  suc¬ 
cessful  in  its  operation  at  the 
Antioch  (Calif.)  Ledger,  Albert 
W.  Flaherty,  publisher,  advised 
California  Press  Association 
sessions  here.  It  has  been  in 
effect  since  June  1. 

Under  the  plan  the  Ledger 
has  enjoyed  greater  volume  and 
improved  retail  advertising  rev¬ 
enues.  It  has  levelled  composing 
room  overtime,  spread  the  pro¬ 
duction  load  peak  and  taken 
pressures  from  the  shop,  Mr. 
Flaherty  said. 

Christmas  season  volume  is 
well  ahead  of  1955  and  October 
linage  set  a  new  record  without 
the  assistance  of  a  single  spe¬ 
cial  edition,  he  reported.  The 
plan,  known  as  a  “time-earned 
rate  schedule”,  is  available  to 
any  retail  merchants  using  more 
than  500  inches  annually. 

12-Cent  Potential 

The  open  retail  rate  of  92 
cents  an  inch  is  reduced  but 
two  cents  for  copy  received  on 
the  day  previous  to  publication. 
But  copy  received  two  days  in 
advance  earns  an  85-cent  rate 
while  three  days  for  composing 
room  time  obtains  an  83  cent 
rate.  The  rate  is  80  cents  for 
copy  received  four  days  in  ad¬ 
vance. 


“We  can  and  do  get  food 
prices  in  on  Monday  for  Thurs¬ 
day  copy,”  Mr.  Flaherty  said. 
On  the  other  hand,  there  are 
cases  where  the  merchant  pre¬ 
fers  to  pay  the  “penalty”  and 
present  late  copy.  As  the  dis¬ 
count  plan  was  offered  at  the 
time  of  a  rate  boost,  the  aver¬ 
age  rate  has  been  raised 
slightly.  The  old  rate  was  83 
cents  an  inch. 

The  Ledger  invoices  prepared 
for  retail  advertisers  list  the 
charges  for  each  ad  in  columns 
according  to  the  earned  rate. 
The  only  other  rate  offered  in 
the  Ledger’s  open  rate. 

The  discount  plan  was  de¬ 
veloped  after  a  study  of  the 
high  costs  of  last-minute  cor¬ 
rections  and  of  a  mounting 
overtime  load.  In  a  study  of  a 
page  ad  requiring  heavy  cor¬ 
rection,  Mr.  Flaherty  found  the 
newspaper  would  lose  $35  if  it 
did  not  charge  for  time  spent 
in  the  copy  revisions.  He  im¬ 
posed  a  charge. 

Based  on  Test  Case 

The  actual  test  of  the  plan 
came  when  a  new  store’s  owner 
asked  “What  is  your  discount?” 
Mr.  Flaherty  knew  that  under 
conditions  then  existing,  added 
volume  would  chiefly  serve  to 
boost  production  costs.  He 
snapped  an  offer  of  a  special 
rate  “on  all  copy  submitted 
three  days  in  advance  of  publi¬ 
cation.” 

The  advertiser  agreed  to  this 
plan,  and  Mr.  Flaherty  used  it 
as  the  basis  for  an  experimen¬ 
tal  study.  He  found  advertisers 
could  submit  copy  well  in  ad- 


Marginal  Strip 
Printer  Adds 
Color  to  Ads 


Milwaukee 

Two  Wisconsin  ‘old  timers’ 
have  gotten  together  and  come 
up  with  a  new  idea  in  newspa¬ 
per  advertising. 

The  Pabst  Brewing  Co.  and 
the  Milwaukee  Sentinel  have 
pioneered  in  the  use  of  a  margi¬ 
nal  strip  printer  to  add  color 
to  a  series  of  four  column,  full 
depth  advertisements. 

The  strip  printer,  attached  to 
the  Sentinel’s  regular  presses 
has  been  used  to  reproduce  the 
Pabst  Blue  Ribbon  trademark 
in  natural  blue  color.  The  re¬ 
sult  is  an  oversized  ad,  with 
marginal  color,  bleed,  top  and 
bottom. 

The  Pabst  advertisements 
have  run  every  Saturday  pre¬ 
ceding  a  Green  Bay  Packer 
football  game  this  fall,  with 
the  exception  of  the  three 
games  Green  Bay  played  in 
Milwaukee.  Pabst  is  one  of  the 
co-sponsors  of  the  CBS  tele¬ 
vision  football  coverage  of  the 
Packers.  The  ad  features 
“another  Pabst  Blue  Ribbon 
sports  event — Pro  Football”  and 
carries  the  complete  line-ups  of 
the  Packers  and  their  oppo¬ 
nents  for  the  following  day’s 
game. 

This  unusual  and  exclusive 
application  of  the  marginal 
printer  was  worked  out  between 


Marshall  Lachner,  Chieaic 
president  of  Pabst;  the  L« 
Burnett  Agency  of  Chicajo, 
and  Howard  T.  Wheat,  mti' 
ager  of  the  Milwaukee  office  of 
Hearst  Advertising  Service. 

• 

ANA  Workshop 
On  Co-op  Set 

A  one-day  workshop  on  co¬ 
operative  advertising  includini 
case  histories  and  presentations 
by  leaders  in  the  field  as  well  u 
discussion  and  question  and 
answer  sessions  will  be  held  by 
the  Association  of  National  Ad¬ 
vertisers,  Jan.  24  in  New  York. 

Among  the  subjects  scheduled 
for  the  program:  important 
considerations  in  deciding 
whether  to  use  cooperative  ad¬ 
vertising,  such  as  strength  of 
consumer  franchise  and  amount 
of  cooperative  advertising  used 
by  competitors;  effective  meth¬ 
ods  of  accounting  control  and 
administration;  legal  questions, 
particularly  as  related  to  the 
Robinson-Patman  Act;  the  eco¬ 
nomic  effects — how  cooperative 
advertising  affects  the  total 
marketing  picture,  its  influence 
on  product  prices;  a  discussion 
of  the  local-national  rate  dif¬ 
ferential  problem;  and  whether 
cooperative  advertising  should 
be  administered  by  and  charged 
to  sales  or  advertising. 

Daily  Joins  ARF 

The  Cincinnati  (Ohio)  En¬ 
quirer  has  joined  the  Advei- 
tising  Research  Foundation. 
Inc.,  as  a  subscriber. 


HERE'S  WHERE  THE  MONEY  IS 
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South  Bend,  Indiana  is  No.  1  in  the  Nation  in  incomes  of 
$4,000  to  $6,999.  And  No.  2  in  incomes  of  $7,000  to  $9,999* 
That’s  potent  buying  power!  It’s  easy  and  economical  to 
reach,  too  You  can  saturate  South  Bend’s  Metropolitan  area 
with  only  one  newspaper  (93.6%  family  coverage)  for  the  low 
rate  of  30c  a  line.  Learn  more  about  Indiana’s  2nd  market 
Send  for  free  market  data  book. 

•  Sales  Management.  November  10.  19V> 
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There  is  Only  ONE 

■  3^MARKETm  Pennsylvania, 

SCRANTDN-WIIKES-BARRE! 

Population.  .  629^000 

Households . 178^40 

^S|?ei^ble  Income^  674^797,000 

R^il  &lcs . 529,789^000 

Food  Sales . 142779000 

Source:  SROS  Consumer  Markets- Occcmbcr  1956 


*Rgures  ascertained  byTheTimes: 
Using  ABC  AuditDr^  Report, gear 
ending  June  30,19S6,as  a  source. 
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Merchandising 

(Continued  from  page  18) 

Promotion  managers,  '  and 
their  papers,  receiving  awards 
were: 

Jim  Hodges,  Los  Angeles 
Times;  Jim  Rainwater,  Los 
Angeles  Examiner;  Phil  Regan, 
Los  Angeles  Herald  Express; 
Quentin  Schweninger,  Los  An¬ 
geles  Mirror -News;  Harry 
Frazee,  5oti  Diego  Union  & 
Evening  Tribune;  Hal  Lindley, 
San  Fernando  Valley  Times; 
George  Bradley,  Pasadena  Inde- 
pvnd-mt  Star-News;  A1  Healey, 
Long  biach  Independent  Press- 
Telegram;  Ray  Hammond,  Jr., 
Riverside  Press  and  Enterprise ; 
Clarence  Hull,  Ventura  Star- 
Free  Press;  Keith  Freeman, 
Santa  Barbara  News-Press ; 
James  Peirsol,  Pomo'ua  Pro¬ 
gress-Bulletin;  John  L.  Daly, 
Las  Vegas  Review  -  Jourtial ; 
Howard  Graham,  San  Bernard¬ 
ino  Sun  -  Telegram ;  James 
Lyons,  Santa  Ana  Register. 

3  News/Htpers  Win 
*Real-Kiir  Atvards 

Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Winners  over  .‘500  other  en¬ 
trants  in  the  “Real-Kill  nation¬ 


wide  contest  for  outstanding 
merchandising  achievement  were 
the  advertising  executives  of 
three  newspapers  south  of  the 
Mason-Dixon  Line,  it  was  an¬ 
nounced  here  this  week  by 
Leonard  E.  Juengling,  general 
sales  and  advertising  manager 
of  the  Real-Kill,  Inc.,  division 
of  Cook  Chemical  Company. 

Top  awards  in  each  of  three 
circulation  classifications  in 
this  nationwide  contest  went 
to: 

Newspapers  over  100,000  cir¬ 
culation  —  0  r  r  i  n  Hilyard, 

.'Shreveport  (La.)  Journal 

Times;  Newspapers  of  45,- 
000  to  100,000  circulation — 
Joe  Duncan,  Mobile  (Ala.) 
Press  Register;  Newspapers 
under  45,000  circulation  — 
Ross  Pendengraft,  Southwest 
American  Times  Record, 

Fort  Smith,  Ark. 

Winners  in  the  contest  will 
be  presented  $250  U.S.  Savings 
Bonds  and  bronze  plaques,  car¬ 
rying  citations  for  outstanding 
merchandising  accomplishment. 

“This  contest  certainly 
proves  one  thing,”  Mr.  Jueng¬ 
ling  said,  “and  that  is  the  fact 
that  newspapers  are  eager  to 
make  newspaper  advertising  a 
vitally  effective  force  in  mov¬ 
ing  merchandise  off  shelves  into 


if  Houston  was  quarantined  forever  ’ 

What  is  happening  to  your  sales  today 
among  Chicago  Negroes  ? 

>/A  market  of  700,000 
y  Larger  than  Houston, 
y  Earning  $1  billion  a  year 


consumers’  hands. 

“Frankly  we  were  surprised 
and  pleased  by  the  aggressive¬ 
ness  of  the  merchandising  done 
by  ail  the  newspapers  entered 
in  the  contest.  It  was  very  dif¬ 
ficult  for  us  to  determine  the 
winners  among  the  300  en¬ 
tries.” 

In  his  announcement  of  the 
winners,  Mr.  Juengling  said  he 
felt  the  merchandising  promo¬ 
tion  activities  by  the  newspa¬ 
pers  had  helped  swell  the  en¬ 
tries  in  the  Real-Kill  $25,000 
reward  offer  for  any  bug  that 
could  not  be  killed  with  Real- 
Kill  Bug  Killer.  He  pointed  out 
that  although  the  contest  had 
been  advertised  in  more  than 
300  daily  newspapers  across  the 
country,  no  one  had  submitted 
a  bug  that  lived  after  spraying 
with  Real-Kill;  therefore,  the 
reward  went,  as  promised,  to 
the  Damon  Runyon  Cancer 
Fund. 

Food  Magazine  Adds 
ISetcsf>aper  Ad  Series 

To  aid  restaurant  operators 
do  a  more  effective  merchandis¬ 
ing  job.  Food  Service  magazine 
announced  this  week  '  a  new 
editorial  feature  and  reader 
service  on  newspaper  advertis¬ 
ing  for  restaurants. 

Each  month  the  magazine 
will  carry  a  feature  article  on 
the  subject  of  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertising.  Each  article  will 
describe  at  least  four  varied 
newspaper  ads  for  restaurants, 
and  these  ads  will  be  available 
at  nominal  cost  in  mat  fom  for 
a  restaurant’s  own  advertising. 

State  and  local  restaurant 
associations  have  been  invited 
to  distribute  reprints  of  these 
monthly  articles  on  heavy 
enamel  stock  to  their  members. 
Food  Service  magazine  will  ship 
quantities  to  these  associations 
to  meet  their  membership  re¬ 
quirements  at  no  cost  or  ob¬ 
ligation.  Many  asociations  have 
already  expressed  an  interest 
in  these  reprints,  and  many 
thousands  of  association  mem¬ 
bers  will  receive  these  reprints 
each  month  during  1957. 

Interested  newspapers  may 
contact  the  magazine  at  2132 
Fordem  Ave.,  Madison  1,  Wis. 


Joins  Metro  Group 

Charles  T.  Kline,  president. 
Metropolitan  Sunday  Newspa¬ 
pers,  Inc.,  announced  this  week 
that  effective  Jan.  1,  the  New¬ 
ark  (N.J.)  News  will  become 
an  optional  member  of  the 
Metro  Sunday  Magazine  Net¬ 
work  and  the  Metro  Sunday 
Comics  Network. 


Cleveland  Ad  Club 
Makes  Awards 

CLEVELA.M 

The  Cleveland  Advertuai 
Club,  at  its  eighth  annmj 
awards  luncheon  Nov.  30,  pn. 
sented  top  honors  to  two  bi; 
companies  and  to  a  university, 
and  to  advertising  agencies  tlist 
represent  them,  for  excellenct 
of  Cleveland-prepared  ads  is 
newspapers. 

Honored  were  the  Stands^ 
Oil  Co.  of  Ohio,  represented  bj 
McCann-Erickson,  Inc.;  tbi 
Stouffer  Frozen  Foods  Co.,  rep¬ 
resented  by  Wyse  Advertising, 
and  John  Carroll  University  d 
Cleveland,  whose  agency  is 
Lang,  Fisher  &  Stashower,  Inc. 
Standard  Oil  won  for  a  cam¬ 
paign  in  102  Ohio  dailies  and 
96  weeklies  to  increase  sales  of 
Boron  premium  gasoline  and  s 
higher  priced  motor  oil.  Saks 
of  both  went  way  up. 

The  Stouffer  Co.  used  the 
Pittsburgh  Press  to  increase  in¬ 
terest  in  its  products.  An  in¬ 
troductory  90-inch  ad  was  fol¬ 
lowed  by  four  21-inch  ads.  They 
brought  big  response. 

John  Carroll  University  ran 
ads  in  the  three  Cleveland  daily 
papers  to  increase  registrations 
and  to  get  “high  caliber  pro¬ 
spective  students.”  Both  objec¬ 
tives  succeeded. 

The  Cleveland  Advertising 
Club’s  awards,  for  1955  ad 
work,  drew  68  qualifying  en¬ 
tries,  from  which  27  were 
selected  for  the  honors.  Media 
also  included  radio  and  tele¬ 
vision  and  posters  and  maga- 


Toylown  Linage 

Seattle,  Wash. 
A  special  20-page  tabloid, 
which  ran  in  the  Seattle  Tima 
Dec.  4,  was  employed  by  mer¬ 
chants  of  a  local  shopping 
center  to  launch  their  Christmas 
business.  Close  to  18,000  lines 
of  adve  raising  was  carried  in 
the  section  which  was  built 
around  Northgate’s  “Toydown, 
U.S.A.” 

• 

Seattle  Times  Cuts 
Color  Ad  Costs 
The  Seattle  (Wash.)  Time) 
this  week  announced  a  fre 
quency  discount  plan  which  win 
reduce  space  and  premium 
cost  for  ROP  color  ads  by  as 
much  as  20%.  The  discount* 
will  become  effective  Jan.  1- 
The  20%  discount  is  for  ad¬ 
vertisers  whose  full-color  sched¬ 
ules  will  ran  50  or  more  full 
pages  during  a  12-month  pe¬ 
riod. 
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IN  NORTHERN  CALIFDI^NIA  IT^ 
-WE  5AN  FRANmCO  EXAMINER... 

First  in  circulation  and  first  in  advertising 


rA*r  ^  " 


^ .. 


Represented  by  Hearst  Advertising  Service,  Inc.,  Offices  in  all  principal  cities 
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Index  Shows 
Decade  Rise 
In  Ad  Rates 

Evanston,  111. 

General  increases  in  daily 
newspaper  advertising  rates, 
circulation  and  cost  per  million 
are  reflected  in  the  latest 
Standard  Rate  &  Data  Service 
rate  trend  index. 

Ad  rates  lead  the  trend  of 
increases,  with  a  gain  of  39  to 
47%  over  the  1947-49  levels, 
according  to  the  new  index  re¬ 
leased  by  Dr.  Harold  P.  Als- 
paugh,  editorial  director  of 
SR&DS.  The  new  figures  in  the 
continuing  study  ar  e  up  to  date 
as  of  .July  1,  1956. 

130  Key  Papers 

For  the  study,  130  selected 
newspapers,  representing  key 
papers  in  nearly  every  state 
and  including  a  representative 
group  of  smaller  market  dailies, 
are  included  in  the  sample. 
These  130  newspapers  account 
for  nearly  one-half  of  the  na¬ 
tion’s  daily  newspaper  circula¬ 
tion,  46.5%.  Base  for  SR-DS' 
index  is  the  average  for  the 
years  1947  through  ’49.  The 
selected  papers  include  23 


morning  papers,  67  evening  and 
40  all-day  newspapers. 

Cost-per-million  for  all  classes 
of  dailies  is  slightly  higher  as 
of  July,  1956,  over  January 
levels.  Over  the  1947-49  base — 
as  of  July — morning  paper 
costs  are  47%  higher  than  the 
base;  evening  costs-per-million 
rates,  32%  higher;  and  all-day 
newspaper  costs  are  33% 
higher. 

Trends  in  newspaper  costs 
for  national  advertisers  have 
laggfed  behind  general  com¬ 
modity  price  trends  all  through 
the  post-war  years,  SR&DS’ 
study  points  out. 

“Since  1950,  rates  have  been 
on  the  increase,  although  still 
well  under  increases  in  other 
cost  indices.  A  comparison  with 
the  Department  of  Labor 
Wholesale  Price  Index  and  Cost 
of  Living  Index  indicates  news¬ 
paper  advertising  costs  are 
slowly  coming  into  line  with  in¬ 
creases  in  other  areas  of  the 
nation’s  economy. 

Rates  .4Te  Higher 
“The  index  for  line  rates 
shows  generally  greater  gains 
than  those  reflected  in  cost-per- 
million  indices.  For  morning 
newspapers,  the  index  for  line 
rates  was  43%  higher  and  the 
index  for  circulation  was  3% 
lower  than  the  base.  This  latter 


figure  tends  to  obscure  a  real 
circulation  increase  among 
morning  newspapers,  for  in 


Says  Stamps 


iicrwapapcis,  xur  iii  A  •W  AW  A*  • 

July,  1955  .  .  .  the  index  for  AlU  AuVCVtlSltlS 
circulation  for  this  class  of  pa-  *  i-  * 

pers  was  5%  below  the  ’47-9  ^ 

.  banned  so  can  advertising. 

•  j  ^  So  declared  Robert  L.  Hanst 
The  evening  paper  index  for  and  advertiJ 

line  rates  as  of  July,  ’56.  was  „  „  The  Sperry  2 

47%  higher  and  the  index  for  Hutchinson  Company,  the  na- 
ci^rculation,  11%  higher  than  widest  and  largest  cash- 

the  base.  The  index  covering  discount  trading  stamp  firm, « 
aU^day  newspaper  line  rates  is  ^  luncheon  meeting  of  the  Ad- 
39%  higher  and  the  index  for  vertising  Men’s  Post,  American 
circulation  6%  higher  than  j  last  week. 

■  ■  .  .  ,  ,  „  Mr.  Hanst  said  that  restric- 

Combined  line  rates  for  all  tions  on  trading  stamps  couk 
dauies  in  the  sample  increased  ig^d  to  restrictions  on  adver- 
43%  over  the  ’47-9  ba.se;  com-  tising,  price  bargains,  air  con- 
bined  circulation  increased  4%  ditioning,  window  displays  or 
over  base  factors.  The  indexes  any  other  means  to  promote 
show  steady  circulation  in-  sales. 

creases  for  evening  and  all-day  “No  matter  what  you  think 
papers  since  19.50,  and  an  up-  about  trading  stamp.s,’’  Mr. 
turn  from  the  19.54  low  for  Hanst  said,  “any  fight  against 
morning  paper  circulations.’’  restrictive  legislation,  any  fight 
•  in  behalf  of  fair  play  and  open 


SPREAD  YOUR  WINGS  IN 

SPRINGFIELP 

ILLINOIS 


THE  CLIMATE  IS  RIGHT  FOR  TESTING! 

SPRINGFIELD  -  capital  city  of  Illinois  and  heart 
of  this  great  state  —  offers  ideal  conditions  for  a 
successful  market  test  of  your  product.  The  1 1- 
county  Springfield  market  is  a  rich  market... a  fresh 
market... a  grow-ing  market... a  diversified  market. 
Agriculture,  industry,  state  and  federal  payrolls 
contribute  to  a  vast  reservoir  of  buying  power. 

Spread  your  wings  in  Springfield.  Test  your  product 
. , .  prove  your  product , . .  with  Springfield’s  domi- 
nant  sales  medium  - 

3IIImnis  ^tatc  3Jininml  all^  lu'i^istcr 


COPLEY  NEWSPAPERS  ,5  n"  Ntwspopert 

Covtring  lit*  "Hometown"  Markets  of  Springfield,  Illinois  —  Northern 
Illinois  —  Greater  Los  Angeles  —  and  San  Diego,  California  ...  all 
the  local  News  plus  the  COPLEY  Washington  Bureau 
and  the  COPLEY  News  Service. 

REPRESENTED  NATIONALLY  BY  WEST- HOLLIDAY  CO.,  INC. 


competition — this  is  everybody's 

N.  J.  Weekly  Groups  fight.” 

Offer  ‘One  Ad.  One  Bill’  ^aid  that  though  adver 

Trpnton  m  t  trading  stamps  art 

c  , ,  ,  N.J.  similar  in  that  they  promote 

Seven  w^eekly  newspai^rs  in  g^les,  they  don’t  compete  with 
this  suburban  area  have  foiled  ^ach  other.  “Stamps,  as  a  pro- 
a  corpo.-ation  to  provide  “one  motional  tool.”  he  said,  “are 
ad,  one  bill  service  to  major  something  to  be  advertised.” 
advertisers. 

1  XT  Suburban  Week-  recent  private  study  brought 

ly  Newspapers  Inc.”  are:  Presi-  t^e  interesting  fact  that  is 
dent,  ^eill  Massey,  Borden-  one  large  city,  advertising  lin- 
Renter  and  in  the  food  field  rose  %% 
Wn^htstoion  (N.J.)  Leader;  on  grocery  days  in  the  six 
Vicepresident,  John  R.  Watkins,  months  following  introduction 
e  aware  Valley  Advance  of  of  stamps,  as  compared  to  the 
Langhorne,  Pa.;  secretary,  Al-  same  six  months  before  stamp? 
len  Ward,  *\eir  Hope  (Pa.)  were  introduced. 

Gazette;  treasurer,  Lewis  F.  “Moreover,  millions  of  dollars 
Okenica,  Lambertville  (N.  .1.)  ^re  spent  for  advertising  each 
Beacon.  yonr  by  my  company  alone 

Other  newspapers  rep  re-  Merchants  not  using  stamps 
sented  on  the  Board  of  Direc-  have  been  spurred  to  the  gro- 
tors  .are:  Mt.  Holly  (N.J.)  Her-  eery  advertising  effort  to  offset 
aid  and  Princeton  (N.J.)  Town  tJjg  advantages  by  stores  is- 
Topics.  suing  stamps.  So,  far  froir 

Mrs.  Alice  Ward,  advertising  being  a  competitor  of  advertis- 
manager  of  the  New  Hope  Ga-  ing,  trading  stamps  have  been 
zette,  is  sales  representative.  either  directly  or  indirectly  r^ 
•  sponsible  for  increa.'<ing  adver¬ 

tising  volume  by  millions  of 

New  Publication  dollars.” 

For  Media  Buyerx  * 

Evanston,  HI.  Southeast  Comie 
Standard  Rate  &  Data  Serv-  Group  in  25  Markets 
ice  announces  a  new  publication  A  gain  of  12  newspapers  and 
to  be  released  on  Jan.  15.  markets  to  25,  effective  Jan.  1. 

Walter  E.  Botthof,  chairman  1957,  is  reported  by  the  Soiith- 

and  publisher  of  SRDS,  said  eastern  Color  Comic  Group,  rep- 
the  new  magazine  will  be  resented  nationally  by  Ward 

known  as  Media/aeopc,  and  will  Griffith  Company,  Inc.  News 

be  aimed  primarily  at  the  papers  in  the  group  have  ag 
media  buying  function.  gregate  circulation  in  excess  of 

Media/scope  will  be  published  667,500. 
every  other  month,  and  will  be  Number  of  pages  in  the  sup- 
distributed  on  a  controlled  plements  range  from  8  to  12 
basis  to  media  buyers  and  standard  size,  or  8-page  tab- 
others  engaged  in  media  buying  loid.  New  open  advertising  rate 
activities.  is  |360(i  for  a  page. 
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more  advertisers 


place  more  linage 


in  THE  INQUIRER 


than  in  any  other 


Philadelphia  newspaper 


Advertising  linage  is  the  final  measure 
of  a  newspaper’s  sales  power 


(Tfic  Jpfiilabdpfiia  ^Inquirer 


Constructirrly  Serving  Delaware  Valley,  U.S.A. 


tmthtuvt  Ad*»eh$mg 

NEW  YORK 
ROBERT  T.  DEVLIN.  JR. 
342  Madiion  An. 

Murray  Hill  2-5838 


CHICAGO 
EDWARD  J.  LYNCH 
20  N.  Wacktr  Drin 
Andcntr  3-fi270 


DETROIT 
RICHARD  I.  KRUG 
Ranohscat  Bldt. 
Woodward  5-7260 


Wul  Coot!  arpmmrofimr 

SAN  FRANCISCO 
FITZFATRICK  ASSOCIATES 
155  Montioaitry  St. 

Garfield  1-7946 


LOS  ANGELES 
FITZFATRICK  ASSOCIATES 
3460  Wilthirc  Bouleeard 
Dunkirk  ^35^ 
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Edison  Plans 
Coordinated 
Local  Effort 

Edison  Electric  Institute’s 
Residential  Promotion  Program 
for  1957,  a  “power  package’’  of 
ideas  and  slogans  for  electrical 
living,  has  been  announced  by 
T.  0.  McQuiston,  chairman, 
EEI’s  Commercial  Division  Ex¬ 
ecutive  Committee  and  vice 
president  -  general  sales  man¬ 
ager,  Metropolitan  Edison  Com¬ 
pany,  New  York. 

In  making  the  announcement 
Mr.  McQuiston  said,  “Only  by 
coordinating  local  promotional 
campaigns  with  national  pro¬ 


motions  can  utilities  take  full 
advantage  of  the  strong  back¬ 
ing  offered  by  the  overall  pro¬ 
gram.  Manufacturers  are  be¬ 
ing  kept  fully  informed  on  the 
EEI  schedule  and  many  are 
planning  their  1957  promotion 
to  conform  to  the  calendar. 
This  will  mean  a  concentration 
of  national  advertising  at  the 
time  local  promotions  will  be 
in  full  swing.’’ 

E.  J.  Hurley,  chairman. 
Residential  Promotion  Commit¬ 
tee  and  residential  sales  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Detroit  Edison 
Company,  who  is  directly  re¬ 
sponsible  for  the  preparation 
of  the  programs,  said,  “We 
must  not  forget  the  value  of 
coordinated  campaigns  and 
what  they  mean  to  the  industry. 
They  are  a  rallying  point 


WORCESTER’S  Growth  is 
still  on  the  rise 


...And  WORCESTER’S  OWN  lOCAllY 
Edited  SUNDAY  SUPPLEMENT 

Worcester  Sundoy  Telegrom  FEATURE  PARADE 
has  HOW  shown  e 

53% 

LINAGE 

INCREASE 

Jan.  -  Oct.  1 956 
over  1955 

47% 

Jan.  -  July  1956 

Feature  Parade,  the  Sun¬ 
day  Telegram  Magazine 
Supplement,  has  carried 
257,256  lines  of  adver¬ 
tising  for  the  first  ten 
months  of  1956  —  a  gain 
of  89,366  lines  over  the 
some  period  in  1955.  The 
circulation  of  106,798* 
offers  you  strong  local 
impact  on  the  Metropol¬ 
itan  Worcester  County 
Market. 


Hack  and  ],  2  or  3  colors 

•March  31,  1956  Publisher’s  Statement  (ABC) 

WORCESTER,  MASSACHUSETTS 

Howard  M.  Booth,  Publisher 
MOLONEY,  REGAN  t  SCHMITT,  he. 


Nof>( 


ol  KtprtsonlaHv 


OWNERS  OF  RADIO  STATION  WTAG  AND  WTAG-FM 


aruund  which  utilities  can  aim 
the  program  at  the  local  lev’el 
so  as  to  tie-in  with  the  sales 
campaigns  of  manufacturers, 
distributors  and  dealers  and 
give  them  strong  support  in 
improving  the  sale  of  electric 
appliances.  Each  utility  pro¬ 
vides  the  leadership  necessary 
for  coordination  with  the  na¬ 
tional  activities  of  manufac¬ 
turers,  national  magazines  and 
the  many  industry  associa¬ 
tions.’’ 

The  1957  program  will  be 
the  largest  yet.  A  total  of  13 
campaigns  featuring  a  specific 
appliance  will  run  at  times 
throughout  the  year,  each  with 
its  own  theme.  Special  dealer 
display  materials  will  be  pro¬ 
duced  for  10  of  these.  New 
campaigns  this  year  inc'ude 
National  Electrical  Week, 
Housepower,  New  Homes  and 
Residence  Lighting. 

• 

Puhlioker  Salule^ 

Daily  for  Policy 

Decision  of  a  major  news¬ 
paper  to  accept  alcoholic  bever¬ 
age  advertising  has  been  hailed 
as  a  blow  against  the  un-Ameri¬ 
can  philosophy  that  relegates 
liquor  industry  to  “second  class 
citizenship’’  in  the  U.S.  econo¬ 
my. 

John  L.  Leban,  executive  vice- 
president  Publicker  Distillers 
Products,  Inc.,  saluted  the  ac¬ 
tion  of  the  Washington  (D.C.) 
Star  in  a  letter  to  Publisher  S. 
H.  Kauffman.  The  Star  an¬ 
nounced  recently  that  it  was 
changing  its  policy  and  would 
accept  liquor  advertising  com¬ 
mencing  Jan.  1. 

The  Star’s  decision,  said  Mr. 
Leban,  “affirms  the  basic  prin¬ 
ciple  that  liquor  is  a  legal  com¬ 
modity  and  should  have  access 
to  all  the  sales  promotional 
media  available  to  other  legal 
commodities. 

“It  is  reassuring  to  see  the 
Washington  Star  strike  a  blow 
against  a  philosophy  so  essen¬ 
tially  unAmerican.  In  action  to 
accept  liquor  advertising,  your 
paper  is  making  an  important 
contribution  to  better  under¬ 
standing  of  this  industry  and 
to  greater  security  for  all  of 
us  who  are  part  of  it.” 

• 

GOP  Favored  TV 

Harrisburg,  Pa. 

A  trend  in  political  campaign 
use  of  media  shown  by  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  Republicans  in  their  cam¬ 
paign  expense  reports  disclosed 
expenditures  as  follows: 

Television  . . $128,573. 

Newspapers  . .  54,363 

Radio  . . 33,827. 
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Carpet  Sample 
Carried  In  Ad 

Las  Vegas,  Nei 

Actual  samples  of  broadlooa 
carpeting  were  carried  in  a  r. 
tail  display  advertisement  placN 
in  the  Las  Vegas  RevieWoar- 
nal  by  Sheppard’s  Fumitnt? 
Co. 

Production  was  obtained  ^ 
printing  a  page  insert  tvo 
weeks  in  advance  of  the  Sunday 
edition  of  Dec.  2  and  then  patt¬ 
ing  the  samples  to  the  copy. 

The  paste  up  for  25,203  copits 
required  the  time  of  four  giris 
working  three  days  and  lii 
hours.  In  addition,  three  hours 
were  required  to  remove  glut 
from  40  sticky  fingers,  reports 
Norwin  Yoffie,  promotion  man 
ager. 

“Feel  it!”  read  the  box  w 
which  the  sample  rested.  “Tbit 
coupon  worth  $25  extra  bonia 
toward  the  purchase  of  Mas- 
land  Carpet  installed  wall-to- 
wall.” 

Wisconsin  Dailies 
Study  Ad  Bureau 

MILWAI'UI 

A  committee  to  study  estab¬ 
lishment  of  a  statewide  cooper¬ 
ative  newspaper  bureau  in  Wii- 
consin  to  channel  national  and 
state  advertising  to  member 
newspapers  was  authomed  by 
the  Wisconsin  Daily  Newspaper 
League  at  its  annual  meeting 
here. 

William  Huffman  Jr.,  ffn- 
consin  Rapids  Dailii  Tribw, 
was  elected  president  to  succeed 
Marshall  B.  Atkinson,  Eaa 
Claire  Leader  and  Telepma 
John  R.  Riedl,  Appleton  Pod- 
Crescent,  was  chosen  vicepreai- 
dent,  and  H.  R.  LePoidevin, 
Racine  Journal-Times,  was  r^ 
elected  secretary  and  treasurer. 

The  Leagpie  allocated  12,00® 
to  investigate  the  sales  and 
promotion  efforts  of  other  s^ 
newspaper  organizations  ^ 
have  established  and  produced 
results  in  national  and  reg  onal 
account  sales. 

Linage  Beagle 

San  FBAsasco 

“This  is  a  fine  beagle  dog 
from  a  line  of  championship 
If  raised  right,  hell  bring  $1 
stud  fees  later  on,”  Pod  ■■ 
Murphy,  director  of  public  ^ 
lations  and  promotion,  Lucay 
Stores,  told  the  San  Francisco 
Advertising  Club.  Then  he  rttO 
the  name  of  the  winner 
Robert  K.  Stoltz,  advertising 
director,  San  Francisco  Nfno. 
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Modern  methods  get  results  foster! 


Oms  yvn 
raprcsMrtativ*? 


Story,  Brooks  &  Fioley  offers  all  tkis; 


Aoday’s  presses  put  more  papers  on  the  street 
while  news  is  new.  Timeliness  is  an  important  factor 
in  modem  space  selling,  too.  Story,  Brooks  &  Finley 
maintains  full  time  research  and  promotion 
departments  .  .  .  strikes  advertisers  while  the 
marketing  iron  is  hot.  It  pays  off  for  the 
newspapers  we  represent. 


*pre>i- 
jiderin, 
iras  ^ 
asnw 

$2.nM 


Take  a  look  at  the  check  list.  Are  you  getting 
all  this  from  your  national  sales  force? 


INCORPORATED 
Newspaper  Representatives 
230  Park  Avenue,  New  York  17,  N.Y. 

•  PHIIADELPHIA  •  CHICAGO  •  BOSTON  •  CLEVELAND  •  ATLANTA  •  LOS  ANGELES  •  SAN  FRANCISCO  •  DETROIT  •  MIAMI 


COMPLETE  SALES  COVERAGE.  Coast-to-cooit, 
Canada  ta  S.  Amorica.  Ten  strategic  offices. 

□ 

MANPOWER.  A  well-balanced,  enthusiastic  staff  — i 

of  self  starters!  ^ 

COMPLETE  RESEARCH  DEPARTMENT.  Continuously 
developing  sound  facts  for  new  presentations,  soles 
plans  and  methods. 

□ 

FULL  TIME  PROMOTION.  Market  data  books, 
timely  brochures  and  letters,  prepared  by  our  own 
art  and  printing  departments. 

□ 

SPECIAL  ROTO  A  COLOR  DEPARTMENTS  for 
Sunday  magazines,  comics  and  R.O.P.  color. 

n 

INDIVIDUAUZED  SELLING.  Every  paper,  every 
market  sold  on  its  special  merits. 

□ 

NEWSPAPERS  EXCLUSIVELY.  No  radio,  no  TV,  no 
divided  responsibility. 

□ 

DIVERSIFIED  MARKETS.  Let  us  show  you  how  this 
poys  off  for  you  in  new  business! 

□ 

\ 


\ 


AU  CAMPAIGNS 


Northam  Warren  Ups 
Use  of  ROP  Color 


Much  of  the  success  of 
Northam  Warren  Corp.’s  1956 
campaign  for  Cutex  and  Odor- 
ono  preparations  was  attributed 
this  week  to  the  consistent  use 
of  large  space  color  advertising 
in  newspapers  by  Northam 
Warren  Jr.,  vicepresident  and 
general  manager. 

“Our  1957  campaign,”  he 
said,  “will  mark  a  further  ex¬ 
pansion  along  these  lines.  Hit¬ 
ting  more  than  50  major  cities, 
the  new  campaign  will  utilize 
1,000-line  ads  in  color  and  black 
and  white.  More  than  90  news¬ 
papers  will  be  used  to  give 
saturation  coverage  in  markets 
designated  as  target  areas.” 

Mr.  Warren  said  that  next 
year  will  see  approximately  a 
50%  increase  in  the  number  of 
large-space  units  in  newspapers 
utilizing  color  in  all  cities  where 
it  is  presently  available.  The 
company  is  further  strengthen¬ 
ing  its  campaign  by  the  use 


of  additional  newspapers  in  key 
cities. 

To  lend  further  importance 
to  the  impetus  of  this  new 
campaign  the  company  has  pre¬ 
pared  separate  ad  schedules  for 
Cutex  Lipstick  and  Cutex  Nail 
Polish.  Heretofore  all  adver¬ 
tising  combined  the  two  prod¬ 
ucts. 

The  successful  pattern  of 
advertising  established  by  this 
cosmetic  company  during  ’56 
has  resulted  in  the  increase  of 
advertising  appropriations  by 
47%  for  the  year  ’57.  This  will 
be  used  for  magazines,  news¬ 
papers,  radio-TV. 

Seagram's  Moderation 
Ads  Set  for  84  Papers 

Seagram  Distillers  Co.’s  22nd 
consecutive  year  of  moderation 
advertising  for  the  New  Year’s 
Eve  holiday  will  appear  in  84 
newspapers  in  68  leading  mar- 


the  MAGIC  EMPIRE! 


Start  With  Metropolitan 
Tulsa,  Water  Capital  of 
the  Southwest 

Tulsa  ...  Oil  Capital  of  the 
World,  and  Water  City  of  the 
Southwest  ...  is  perched  right 
in  the  center  of  the  billion-dollar 
Magic  Empire.  A  quarter  of  a 
million  people  live  in  Metropolitan 
Tulsa,  sharing  an  effective  buying 
income  of  497  million  dollars.  To 
reach  this  rich  market,  place  your 
advertising  in  the  Tulsa  World 
and  the  Tulsa  Tribunal 
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kets. 

The  1,000-  and  1,750-line  ads 
(via  Warwick  &  Legler,  Inc.), 
signed  by  The  House  of  Sea¬ 
gram,  will  reach  a  combined 
circulation  of  20  million. 

Other  Campaigns  .  .  . 

•  Yardley  of  London  will 
use  color  pages  in  Metropolitan 
Sunday  Newspapers,  Parade, 
the  New  York  Times  magazine 
and  10  other  Sunday  supple¬ 
ments  as  part  of  its  Christmas 
ad  campaign  (via  N.  W.  Ayer 
&  Son). 

•  Hotel  Laguna,  Laguna 
Beach,  Calif.,  is  running  a 
series  of  small-space  ads  (via 
Eldwards  Agency,  Inc.)  in 
Southern  California  newspa¬ 
pers. 

• 

Ads  Given  Credit 
For  Selling  Milk 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 

More  teen-agers  and  more 
adults  are  drinking  milk  in 
Utah. 

And  officials  of  the  Utah 
Milk  Foundation  give  much  of 
the  credit  for  the  increase  to 
their  newspaper  advertising. 

Eugene  Pace,  president  of  the 
foundation,  said  milk  consump¬ 
tion  in  Utah  is  increasing  about 
5%  each  year. 

“We  feel  a  major  factor  in 
this  increase  has  been  the  news¬ 
paper  advertising  program,”  he 
said. 

The  Foundation  features  fre¬ 
quent  small  ads  in  daily  and 
weekly  newspapers. 

• 

Piilliulii  Denies 
Rumor  of  Sale 

Indianapolis 

The  following  notice  was  pub¬ 
lished  the  other  day  in  the  Indi¬ 
anapolis  Star  and  News  over 
the  signature  of  Rugene  C.  Pul¬ 
liam,  publisher: 

“Rumors  have  been  circu¬ 
lated  by  irresponsible  people 
that  the  Star  and  the  News  are 
being  sold.  There  is  not  a  word 
of  truth  in  these  rumors. 
Neither  the  Star  nor  the  News 
is  for  sale  at  any  price  now  or 
ever.” 

4  to  1  Ad  Ratio 

Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

The  Buffalo  Evening  News 
Dec.  5  published  120  pages,  con¬ 
taining  210,286  lines  of  adver¬ 
tising  —  682.6  columns  as 

against  165.4  columns  of  edi¬ 
torial  matter.  This  included  a 
28-page,  tabloid-size  Christmas- 
gift  section  for  the  Adam, 
Meldrum  &  Anderson  Co.,  de¬ 
partment  store. 
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Dealey  Room 
Equipped  for 
Staff  Use 

Dallas,  Tex 

The  G.  B.  Dealey  Memoriil 
Room  in  the  library  has  bees 
completed  and  employes  of  the 
Dallas  Morning  Newt  art 
making  use  of  it. 

“It  is  not  a  museum  in  any 
manner,”  said  Anne  Toomey,  a 
member  of  the  committee  in 
charge  of  completing  it.  “In- 
stead  it  is  a  living  place  which 
employes  may  use  at  any  time." 
Articles  and  pictures  show  the 
life  of  Mr.  G.  B.  Dealey  from 
the  time  he  joined  the  GalvetUn 
News  as  a  boy  of  14  through 
the  years  to  the  establishing 
the  News  in  Dallas.  Mr.  Dealey 
died  in  1946  at  the  age  of  86. 

Mr.  Dealey’s  religious  and 
Masonic  life  are  shown  in 
honors  paid  him.  His  interest 
in  public  affairs  and  his  aethre 
part  in  building  Dallas  are  also 
shown. 

There  are  pictuers  taken  in 
the  days  when  Mr.  Dealey  was 
courting  his  wrife,  the  former 
Olivia  Allen.  They  met  when 
she  came  to  Galveston  with  her 
father  for  a  newspaper  conven¬ 
tion. 

Mr.  Dealey  always  wore  »n 
office  coat  while  at  the  News 
and  there  is  one  in  the  room 
But  it  is  not  the  coat  he  wore. 
That  one  had  become  so  frayed 
at  the  cuffs  and  elbows  that  it 
was  not  kept  after  his  death. 
However,  Hart,  Schaffner  4 
.Marx  made  one  just  like  it  and 
presented  it  jointly  with  James 
K.  Wilson  to  the  memorial 
room. 

Miami  News  Boasts 
Biggest  Billboard 

“If  there  is  a  larger  billboard 
in  the  world,  we  would  like  to 
hear  about  it,”  says  Haro’  * 
Jobson,  vicepresident  of  Harris 
and  Whitebrook  Advertising.  1 
Inc.;  the  advertising  agency  for  t 
the  Miami  (Fla.)  Newt.  In¬ 
quiry  has  failed  to  turn  up 
even  a  close  competitor  for  tte 
title  of  “Largest  billboard  in 
the  world.” 

It  was  erected  for  the  News. 

It  is  510  feet  long;  18  f«*t 
high.  The  outdoor  board  car¬ 
ries  an  architect’s  drawing  of 
the  $5,000,000  newspaper  plant 
and  features  the  News  slogan 
“Among  the  well-informed,  * 
out  of  4  read  The  Miami 
News.”  Four  cutout  figures  1“  j 
feet  high  illustrate  the  slogan  I 
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Brazil’s  Ad  Industry 
Faces  Uphill  Battle 


can  usage  to  our  enviryH 
has  been  one  of  the  gn 
hindrances  to  the  econon|f 
the  advertising  agenda 
Brazil. 


Not  only  has  it  bu 
difficult  to  explain  to 
the  system  of  our  rcmuneri|3 
(with  the  restitution 
20%  commission  and  % 
charging  of  17.65%  as  oarmi 
of  fee),  but  also  by  this  pni 
cedure,  we  fail  to  follow  «« 
of  the  soundest  rules  of  tbi 
American  Association  of  Ai 
vertising  Agencies,  which  d4i 
nitely  prohibits  the  agencies  ti 
reduce  quotations  of  price  liiti 
It  is  just  what  we  have  bta 
doing  by  adopting  the  rate  d  { 
17.65%  which  is  insufficient  fir 
the  Brazilian  agencies,  whoa 
volume  of  business  is  limitei’ 

Contract  Problems 

Another  problem  of  the 
Brazilian  agencies  cited  bf 
Mr.  d’Almeida,  has  to  do  whk 
contracts  with  clients.  He  laii 
each  agency  makes  its  on 
contracts  with  clients.  Son 
don’t  even  have  a  system  of 
making  contracts. 

Mr.  d’Almeida  added  that 
the  Brazilian  govenuM^ 
doesn’t  understand  the  fun 
tion  of  public  relations  adm 
tising. 

He  said  he  is  also  trying  ti 


By  Kuherl  B.  McIntyre  ; 

...  is 

The  Brazilian  advertising  in-  ad  agency,  has  been  visiting  in 

dustry  almo.st  has  as  many  the  U.S.  since  Nov.  1  and 

problems  as  Brazil  has  coffee  studying  the  latest  U.S.  ad-  n 

beans — and  that’s  a  hell  of  a  vertising  techniques  and  or- 

lot  of  problems.  ganizational  structures  of  our 

For  example,  there  is  no  various  advertising  associations 
equivalent  of  our  Audit  Bureau  with  a  view  to  introducing  them  Armando  d'Almeida 

of  Circulations  in  Brazil.  Ad-  into  Brazil  in  the  hopes  of  ation  of  the  Brazilian  Associa- 
vertisers  and  their  agencies  are  bringing  order  out  of  chaos  to  tion  of  Advertising  Agencies 
at  the  mercy  of  various  media  the  Brazilian  advertising  in-  which  he  said  came  into  exist- 
circulation  claims.  There  is  no  dustry.  ence  only  because  of  the  threat 

standardization  of  advertising  Mr.  d’Almeida,  whose  agency  of  a  bill  imposing  a  tax  on 
rates.  There  is  no  standardized  handles  Brazilian  representa-  agencies, 
agency  commissions.  Result:  tion  for  such  accounts  as  Gulf  Basic  Principle 

Commissions  run  anywhere  Oil,  First  National  City  Bank,  t 

from  1(.%  to  25».  L.rt,  but  Moore.McCo.mm:k  LiuL.  onj  Arlutio*  "  ho  3  “U  Z 
not  least,  there  ■*  "»  '"J  Jhe  Gillette  Co.,  is  also  presi-  ,i„„.,ride  uiity  and  understand, 

copy  acceptance  with  the  result  dent  of  the  Brazilian  Associa-  j,,- 

that  all  sorts  of  product  claims  tion  of  Advertising  Agencies.  "  ‘Non-essential  Gears’ 

“In  other  wo'Tds’TthJ  Brazilian  Dispersed  Industry  “Twenty  j^ars  ago  there  were 

advertising  industry  is  right  week,  persons  in  Brazil  who  doubted 

where  the  U  S  ad  industrv  was  Preparatory  to  returning  to  the  usefulness  of  agencies. 

50  yearrago  Rio  following  discussions  with  There  was  even  a  newspaper 

representatives  of  various  ad-  of  that  time  which  dubbed 
Studying  U.S.  Techniques  vertising  groups,  Mr.  d’Almeida  agencies  as  “non-essential 

Armando  d’Almeida,  presi-  told  Editor  &  Publisher  that  gears.” 
dent,  Inter-Americana  de  Pub-  the  Brazilian  ad  industry  pres-  Mr.  d’Almeida  said  that 
licidade,  S.A.,  Rio  de  Janeiro  ently  constitutes  a  widely  dis-  among  media  there  still  re- 


rBrush-^ 
Moore  1 
newspapers 


W.  H.  McCall  Elecld  | 
Vicepresidenl  of  UP 

William  H.  McCall,  Unitai 
Press  general  manager  fw 
South  America,  has  been  die¬ 
ted  a  vice 
president  of  the 
United  Press. 

»  Announce 

^  m  e  n  t  of  elec- 

tion  was  rnsdi 
by  Frank  H. 
Bartholomew, 
president 
general  man- 
a  ge  r  o 
United  Press. 


7  locally - 
influenced 
Ohio 

VmarketslA 


f  the 


his  advertising  directly.”  McCall  McCsl’ 

17.65%  Comm  ssion  joined  UP  in  19.34  in  Madison. 

Mr.  d’Almeida  told  E&P  how  Wis.,  after  working  a.s  a  re 
back  in  1929  he  introduced  into  porter  for  the  Bozeman  (Mont.l 
Brazilian  agency  circles  the  Chronicle  and  the  Wi$eont» 
17.65%  commission  rate.  “I  State  Journal  in  Madison, 
admit  that  it  does  not  corre-  From  1938  until  1943  he  ws? 
spond  to  the  specific  cond  tions  a  business  representative  in  the 
of  our  environment,  because  Mid-West  and  Southern  Divi- 
the  ‘commissions’  granted  by  sion  of  the  United  States, 
media  in  Brazil  average  about  Going  to  South  America  in 
20%  or.  the  list  prices,  and  1943,  he  was  at  first  manager 
not  15% — the  U.S.  standard —  of  the  northern  part  of  tlw 
on  which  the  rate  of  17.65%  continent  with  headquarters  in 
on  the  net  amount  had  been  Bogota,  Colombia.  In  1945  he 
based.  transferred  to  Buenos  Aire*- 

“The  result  of  this  inade-  where  he  became  UP  Director 
quate  adaptation  of  the  Ameri-  of  Services. 


Everything  in 
BALTIMORE 
revolves 
1  around 
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the  SCAN-A-SIZER” 


by  Q.  E.  Beauge,  Executive  Editor 
Williamsport  (Pa.)  Sun-Gazette 


“If  your  advertisers  are  in  the  habit  of  using  art  clipped 
from  magazines  or  catalogs;  if  you  use  wire  service 
photos;  if  you  are  sometimes  forced  to  use  old  or  faded 
photo  copy,  then  Fairchild’s  new  Scan-A-Sizer  could 
prove  the  most  valuable  unit  in  your  plant.  That’s  what 
we  disc-overed  during  a  year  of  careful  testing. 

“Our  machine  will  engrave  either  65  or  85  screen  just 
by  a  flip  of  the  switch.  It  produces  engravings  from  a 
half-column  to  a  full  tabloid  or  one-half  standard  news¬ 
paper  page  . . .  enlarging  or  reducing  from  original  copy 
as  required. 

“Take  wire  service  photos  .  .  .  they  come  in  odd  sizes 
as  to  column  width  . . .  but  no  cropping  is  necessary.  We 
just  put  them  on  the  Scan-.\-Sizer,  set  the  dial  for  the 
size  desired,  and  the  machine  delivers  the  right-size 
engraving.  And  that  isn’t  all:  the  Scan-.\-Sizer  enlarges 
or  reduces  without  the  loss  of  detail  resulting  from  photo- 
copying;  it  offers  a  selection  of  screens;  it  offers  new 
possibilities  for  tonal  comptmsation. 


“A  year  of  the  unique  c-onvenience  and  ec'onomy  of 
the  Scan-A-Sizer  has  sold  us  100%  on  this  new  machine. 
And  it  functions  with  all  the  reliability  we’ve  c-ome  to 
depend  on  in  the  time-proven  Scan-A-Graver  models.” 


•  For  full  information  on  the  Scan-A-Sizer,  address  Fairchild 
Graphic  Equipment,  Inc.,  88-06  Van  Wyck  Expressway, 
Jamaica,  N.  Y.,  Dept.  I00-43AI. 


GHAPHIC 
CQUIPMINT,  INC. 


District  OtRcaf;  Walpota,  Mast.;  Atlanta,  Co.; 
Chicago,  III.;  Los  Angalos,  Col.;  Toronto,  Ont. 
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*'Our  experience  with 


AD  AGENCIES 

Cunningham  Announces 
New  Agency  Concept 


A  new  concept  of  a  national 
advertising  agency  service  was 
announced  this  week  by  John 
P.  Cunningham,  president, 
Cunningham  &  Walsh  Inc.  He 
announced  that  Cunningham  & 
Walsh  Inc.,  New  York;  Bris- 
acher,  Wheeler  &  Staff,  San 
Francisco;  The  Mayers  Com¬ 
pany  Inc.,  Los  Angeles;  and 
Cunningham  &  Walsh  Inc., 
Chicago  (formerly  Ivan  Hill, 
Inc.)  will  be  consolidated  as  of 
Jan.  1  into  one  national  adver¬ 
tising  agency  under  the  Cunn¬ 
ingham  &  Walsh  name. 

“The  consolidation  is  the  re¬ 
sult  of  an  entirely  new  plan  of 
agency  operation  designed  to 
meet  the  changing  demands 
that  advertisers  are  placing  on 
agencies,”  Mr.  Cunningham 
said.  “It  results  from  the  fact 
that  advertisers  are  requiring 
from  agencies  a  country-wide 
knowledge  of  local  and  regional 
marketing  and  a  cross-country 
ability  to  provide  the  client  with 


Breakfast  Briefs 

The  carbonized  remains  of  a 
3,000-year-old  fishnet  has  been 
unearthed  in  upstate  New  York. 
It  was  empty.  Even  in  the  good 
old  days  they  got  away. 

*  *  * 

An  elephant  tried  to  enter  a 
pub  in  Halifax,  England,  and 
her  keeper  said  she  wanted  her 
“regular  gallon”  of  beer.  Won¬ 
der  if  she  ever  gets  too  much 
and  sees  pink  men? 


all  important  agency  services. 

“Our  concept  is  a  ‘joining  to¬ 
gether’  of  several  successful 
creative  agencies  in  important 
geographic  areas — in  one  unified 
corporation,  with  one  class  of 
common  stock  and  one  board 
of  directors.  It  differs  markedly 
from  the  customary  branch  or 
service  office  set-up  operating 
under  full  direction  and  control 
of  the  home  office.” 

National  Management 

To  achieve  unity  of  policy 
and  administration,  a  National 
Management  Committee  is  being 
established.  It  is  comprised  of 
two  representatives  from  each 
office.  This  committee  will  be 
responsible  for  inter-office  pol¬ 
icy  recommendations,  operating 
procedures,  and  for  the  quality 
of  the  marketing  and  creative 
service  on  a  national  scale. 

An  additional  feature  of  the 
new  organization  is  an  exchange 
personnel  program.  Marketing, 
merchandising  and  creative  per¬ 
sonnel  are  to  be  interchanged 
for  two  to  three-month  periods 
to  build  a  common  knowledge 
of  mutual  creative  and  market¬ 
ing  problems  and  to  assist  each 
of  the  units  in  the  further 
growth  of  the  national  organi¬ 
zation. 

The  Cunningham  &  Walsh 
Board  is  broadened  to  include 
representation  from  each  office: 
Franklin  C.  Wheeler  and  Robert 
Brisacher,  San  Francisco;  Henry 
Mayers,  Los  Angeles;  and  Ivan 
Hill,  Chicago,  will  become  Di¬ 
rectors  of  Cunningham  & 
Walsh  Inc. 

Franklin  C.  Wheeler  contin¬ 
ues  as  president  of  the  Bri¬ 


sacher,  Wheeler  Division  of 
Cunningham  &  Walsh  in  San 
Francisco.  Henry  Mayers  con¬ 
tinues  as  president  of  the 
Mayers  Division  of  Cunningham 
&  Walsh  in  Los  Angeles,  and 
Ivan  Hill  continues  as  executive 
vicepresident  of  the  Cunning¬ 
ham  &  Walsh  Inc.,  Chicago  of¬ 
fice. 

Each  office  participates  in  the 
well-known  “Man  from  Cunn¬ 
ingham  &  Walsh”  program  be¬ 
gun  by  Cunningham  &  Walsh 
several  years  ago.  All  account 
and  creative  personnel  in  each 
office  are  required  to  spend  one 
week  each  year  behind  the 
counters  of  retail  stores  selling 
their  clients’  products  to  the 
consumer. 

Billings 

This  con.solidation,  plus  the 
recent  entry  of  Conklin  Mann 
Company  into  Cunningham  & 
Walsh  and  the  addition  of  other 
major  accounts,  gives  the  new 
organization  an  estimated  na¬ 
tional  billing  of  more  than 
fifty  million  dollars  and  a  man¬ 
power  total  starting  at  around 
.500.  All  units  are  members  of 
the  American  Association  of 
Advertising  Agencies. 

Brisacher,  Wheeler  &  Staff 
brings  to  the  new  organization 
estimated  billings  of  ^5,000,000. 
This  Division  of  Cunningham  & 
Walsh  Inc.  is  continuing  to  oc¬ 
cupy  its  own  building  at  1660 
Bush  Street,  San  Francisco,  and 
maintains  the  following  execu¬ 
tive  organization:  Franklin  C. 
Wheeler,  president,  Walton  Pur- 
dom,  executive  vicepresident; 
and  the  following  vicepresi¬ 
dents:  Robert  Brisacher,  Clif¬ 
ford  Ball,  Bradford  Collins, 
Ettore  Firenze,  Lester  Fried¬ 
man  and  Howard  Gossage,  with 
all  other  officers  and  personnel 
also  continuing  to  operate  as 
heretofore.  Richard  Ide,  who 
has  been  vicepresident  and  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Brisacher,  Wheeler 
New  York  office,  becomes  an 
executive  of  Cunningham  & 
Walsh  in  New  York. 

The  Mayers  Company,  Los 
Angeles,  headed  by  Henry 
Mayers,  has  estimated  billings 
of  $3,500,060. 

Compton  Gets  P&G's 
Hines  Cake  Mixes 

Procter  &  Gamble  announced 
last  week  that  effective  April 
1,  Gardner  Advertising  Com¬ 
pany  of  St.  Louis  will  be  as¬ 
signed  the  special  baking  mix 
portion  of  the  recently  acquired 
line  of  Duncan  Hines  prepared 
mixes.  This  includes  muffins, 
browmies,  pancakes,  hot  rolls 
and  other  special  baking  mixes. 

The  cake  mix  portion  of  the 


Duncan  Hines  line,  whkfa  i 
currently  handled  by  Gardatt 
will  be  assigned  to  Compt* 
Advertising,  Inc.,  New  York. 

R.  B.  Shetterly,  adverti«^ 
manager  of  Procter  &  Gamblt'i 
Food  Products  Division,  uid; 
“This  move  is  consistent  witi 
the  company’s  practice  of  ok- 
taining  the  help  of  more  thu 
one  agency  on  any  given  Kat 
of  products,  whether  in  tk 
soap  and  detergent,  toilet  {oods. 
or  food  fields.” 

SSC&B  Reorganises, 
Enlarges  Media  Dept. 

Sullivan,  Stauffer,  Colwell  I 
Bayles,  Inc.  announce  the  en¬ 
largement  and  reorganiution 
of  their  media  department,  m 
cording  to  Frank  Minehan,  ex¬ 
ecutive  media  director. 

Keeping  pace  writh  the  overall 
expansion  of  the  agency  h 
other  departments,  three  new 
executive  positions  have  been 
set  up  for  associate  media  di¬ 
rectors  with  John  Kelleher, 
space  buyer,  Walter  Bowe,  tiiw 
buyer  and  Bert  Wagner,  space 
buyer,  being  promoted  to  these 
posts. 

In  addition,  Vera  Brennan, 
former  head  of  the  time  buying 
department  of  Scheidler,  Beck 
&  Werner;  Marjorie  La  Nere, 
former  head  of  the  space  buy¬ 
ing  department  of  SB&W;  and 
Tom  O’Dea,  former  time  buyer 
for  William  Esty,  have  joined 
SSC&B’s  new  media  depart¬ 
ment. 

Grey  Advertising 
Gets  Greyhound 

Grey  Advertising  Agency. 
Inc.,  has  been  appointed  to 
handle  advertising  for  The 
Greyhound  Corporation,  Ameri¬ 
ca’s  largest  public  passenger 
carrier  effective  March  1,  195", 
it  was  announced  by  Arthur  S. 
Genet,  pi'esident,  and  Edgar  A- 
Jones,  advertising  director  of 
Greyhound. 

The  Grey  agency  will  succeed 
Beaumont  &  Hohman,  had- 
quartered  in  Chicago,  the  agen¬ 
cy  which  has  been  handling  the 
Greyhound  account  for  some  30 
years. 

Henry  A.  Hohman,  president 
of  B  &  H  stated  that  the  an¬ 
nouncement  “came  as  a  com¬ 
plete  surprise  to  us.”  He  indi¬ 
cated  that  B&H  upon  request 
of  Greyhound  management,  had 
presented  its  advertising  recom¬ 
mendations  for  1957  to  the 
president  of  the  Greyhound 
Corporation,  who  was  in  San 
Francisco  on  business. 


the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer 


By  ROBERT  PETERSON 


IF  YOU  GET  DISTURBED  about  old  age  creeping  up 
on  you,  take  a  few  tips  from  Cicero.  The  tips  can  be 
found  in  Cicero’s  De  Senectute—a  long-neglected  essay 
that  is  being  rediscovered  by  modem  men  in  search  of 
a  healthy  attitude  toward  growing  old. 


Thu  weekly.  500  word  ^eofur^  has 
altcody  olliaOed  more  than  a  million  reodersf 

WHEN  YOU  RETIRE,  15  West  44th  St..  New  York  36,  N.  Y. 
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Here’s  what  the 

^xxhnm 

has  to  say  about 


HURLETRON 


Automatic 

COLOR 

REGISTER 

CONTROL 


“The  Tribune  has  found  that  Hurletron 
Consols  have  enabled  us  to  obtain  consider¬ 
ably  more  accurate  register  of  our  rotogravure 


color  pages  than  we  got  with  manually  con¬ 
trolled  compensators.  This  has  helped  us 
maintain  ot^eadership  in  quality  reproduc¬ 
tion  of  color  rotogravure.  It  has  als^materially 


leRoy  Anderson,  superintendent  el  the  Chicago  Tribune's  rote* 
grovure  pressroom,  examines  o  copy  of  the  Chicago  Sunday 
Tribune  Magazine.  This  weekly  magazine  is  produced  by 
The  Tribune  on  its  four-color  Hurletron-equipped  rotogravure 
presses  and  distributed  with  the  Sunday  Tribune  to  some 
1,37S,000  families.  In  the  background  at  right  is  the  Hurletron 
automatic  control  panel  that  controls  the  color  register. 


reduced  our  waste  and  spoilage." 


Prior  to  1952,  color  registration  on  the  Chicago 
Tribune’s  rotogravure  presses  was  controlled  by 
manually  operated  compensators.  Today  the 
Tribune’s  three  ten-unit  rotogravure  presses  are 
completely  equipped  with  Hurletron  Automatic 
Color  Register  Controls.  'The  first  of  the  30  units 
was  installed  in  November,  1952  and  the  last  one 
went  into  operation  late  in  1953. 

The  experience  of  the  Chicago  Tribune  parallels 
that  of  the  largest  and  finest  color  rotogravure 


printers  of  the  country.  If  you  would  like  to  know 
more  about  the  advantages  of  Hurletron  Auto¬ 
matic  Controls,  write  us  today.  There’s  no  ob¬ 
ligation. 


FOR  YOU.  This  booklet,  fully  illustrated, 
explains  in  detail  the  operation  of  Hurletron 
Automatic  Colar  Register  Controls.  We'll  be 
glad  to  send  you  a  copy  on  request. 


■  LECTRIC  EYE  EQUIPMENT  COMPANY 


1932  EAST  FAIRCHILD  STREET,  DANVILLE,  ILLINOIS  Monwfactur*rf  of:  Hwriotron  R.O.P.  Color  Rogistrofion  Confrolf ;  Automotk  Controls  of  Colipor  and  WolghI 

on  Ropor  and  loard;  Contor  Lino  end  Sido  Wob  Cvido  Controls^  Cuf'Off  and  toch-Up  Controls; 
SRttof  ControH;  Molitifro  Controls. 
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TV  and  Radio 
Stations  Alike 
On  8%  Profit 

Washington 

The  typical  television  sta¬ 
tion  and  the  average  radio  sta¬ 
tion  in  the  United  States  have 
nearly  the  same  profit  margins 
based  on  total  revenue — 8%. 

This  is  one  of  the  statistics 
revealed  in  the  annual  survey 
of  revenue,  expenses  and  profits 
of  broadcasting  stations  com¬ 
piled  by  the  National  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Radio  and  Television 
Broadcasters. 

The  survey  noted  that  the 
similarity  exists  in  spite  of  the 
fact  that  total  revenue  in  the 
typical  television  station  is 
more  than  three  times  that  of 
the  average  radio  facility.  It 
also  noted  that  although  both 
radio  and  television  average 
8%  profit,  there  exists  much 
more  variation  in  profit  mar¬ 
gins  among  television  than 
among  radio  stations. 

Another  conclusion  finds  that 
the  average  radio  station  earns 
approximately  $11,000  in  total 
revenue  for  each  of  its  fulltime 
employes.  In  the  average 
“large”  radio  station  located 
in  markets  of  more  than  2.5 
million  population,  this  figure 
is  almost  doubled,  while  the 
average  “small”  station  in 
markets  of  less  than  10,000 
population  grosses  about  $9,000 
for  each  fulltime  employe. 

For  television,  the  extremes 
are  greater  and  this  efficiency 
yardstick  varies  from  approxi¬ 
mately  $10,000  in  the  small- 
station-small-market  category 
(under  10,000  population)  to 
$34,000  in  the  large-station- 
large-market  group  (over  one 
million  population).  The  na¬ 
tionwide  average  for  television 
stations  is  $15,000. 


THE  FOURTH  ESTATE 


By  Trent 
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"Our  reporters  don't  like  to  welt  for  the  elevator." 


Stoker  with  Morrill 

Geo.  H.  Morrill  Co.,  division 
of  Sun  Chemical  Corporation, 
has  appointed  Richard  W. 
Stoker  as  sales  representative 
for  news  black  inks  and  ROP 
colors.  With  headquarters  in 
Charlotte,  North  Carolina,  he 
will  cover  the  Southeastern 
section  of  the  United  States. 
He  was  associated  with  the 
Charlotte  (N.C.)  News. 


New  Offset  Paper 

Xenia,  Ohio 
Nearby  Jamestown  has  a  new 
weekly  newspaper,  printed  in 
offset.  The  co-publishers  are 
James  I.  Gatten  and  Gordon  C. 
Baskett.  Name  of  the  paper  is 
the  Greene  County  Guardian. 
Mr.  Gatten  is  a  former  city  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Xenia  Gazette.  Mr. 
Baskett  was  editor  of  the 
Opeloueae  (La.)  Daily  World. 


Less  Waste— Advertising  Checking  Bureau's 
service  has  reduced  waste  of  newsprint  ...  no 
more  do  publishers  send  complete  newspapers 
to  each  advertiser  and  agency  .  .  .  with  ACB 
Service,  one  copy  takes  care  of  many  checking 
copy  requirements  through  the  use  of  tearsheets. 


IHI  SEIVICI  THAI  HElPk  11 
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THE  ADVERTISING  CHECKING  BUREAU, 


*Micro*  Weekly  Han 
Gigantic  Problems 

San  Francisco 

Even  a  “miscroscopic  week¬ 
ly”  can  develop  major  mechani¬ 
cal  problems.  Chapman  Went¬ 
worth,  Dunsmuir  Newe  and 
Tulelake  Reporter,  told  the 
California  Press  Association. 

For  example,  while  moving 
his  single  linecasting  machine 
the  mover  got  in  a  hurry, 
chopped  at  a  base  block,  and 
the  machine  toppled  on  its  key¬ 
board.  For  two  weeks  he 
printed  his  papers  elsewhere. 

Mr.  Wentworth  defined  a 
microscopic  weekly  as  “one 
printed  by  a  printer  who  fills 
the  holes  between  the  ads  with 
words,”  or  one  printed  “by  a 
publisher  who  makes  50  cents 
an  hour  but  puts  in  enough 
hours  to  make  a  living.” 

In  developing  from  the  mi¬ 
croscopic  stage,  Mr.  Wentworth 
has  revised  rates  to  meet  costs, 
revamped  the  plant  after 
making  studies  of  operations, 
separated  the  job  shop  from 
the  newspaper  and  obtained  an 
engraving  machine  to  produce 
photos  and  thus  reduce  work 
load  bulges  on  larger  issues. 

Inexperienced  except  in  air¬ 
craft  production  before  turn¬ 
ing  publisher,  Mr.  Wentworth 
used  industrial  time  and  mo¬ 
tion  studies  in  deciding  on  his 
_  moves.  He  found  some  equip¬ 
ment  placed  too  close  for  con¬ 
venience  and  he  observed  that 

!too  much  time  was  spent  in 
looking  for  things  needed  in 
ad  makeup. 

Now,  thanks  to  growth,  he 


C.  O.  Knowles 
Dies  at  81; 
First  CPGM 

Tososn 

C.  O.  Knowles,  81,  former 
editor  of  the  Toronto  TeUgnti 
and  first  general  manager  tf 
the  Canadian  Press,  died  Dec,  I 
Mr.  Knowles,  who  retiree 
from  the  editorship  of  the  Tele 
gram  in  1948  on  its  purchsMb; 
the  late  George  Mc(^ullagh,  hid 
been  associated  with  the  newi- 
paper  for  almost  half-a-centurr 
In  1917,  when  the  Canadiir. 
Press  was  formed  by  the  mer¬ 
ging  of  four  regional  newv 
gathering  organizations,  Mr 
Knowles  was  chosen  as  its  first 
general  manager.  He  served™ 
that  position  until  1920  when 
he  returned  to  the  Telegnm 
and  was  succeeded  by  J.  F.  B 
Livesay,  then  western  manager 
Mr.  Knowles  was  bom  it 
Guelph,  Ont.,  and  entered  the 
newspaper  business  as  a  print¬ 
er’s  devil  with  the  Guelph 
Mercury. 

He  made  a  unique  contribu¬ 
tion  to  journalism’s  partidpi- 
tion  in  the  second  World  War 
by  directing  the  Toronto  Tele 
gram  British  War  Victims’  fund 
which,  from  Sept.  11,  1940,  to 
the  end  of  1945,  raised  $2,775,- 
000. 

• 

7  ‘Centennials’ 

In  One  Package 

Racine,  Wis. 
Souvenir  copies  of  the  seven 
centennial  editions  of  the 
Racine  Joumal-Timee  and  Sun¬ 
day  Bulletin  were  being  die 
tributed  this  week,  marking  the 
climax  of  the  newspaper’s  year¬ 
long  observance  of  100  ye»r? 
of  publication. 

The  complete  centennial  edi¬ 
tions,  in  one  package,  includod 
260  pages  and  contained  347,000 
lines  of  advertising.  They  were 
published  one  a  week. 

Each  of  the  first  five  section! 
covered  a  20-year  period  of 
Racine’s  history  between  1^ 
and  1956,  with  a  sixth  section 
devoted  to  a  look  at  present- 
day  Racine  and  the  seventh  to 
a  projection  of  community  de 
velopment  in  the  next  20  years- 
The  seven  special  sections,  « 
one  volume,  are  made  availabk 
to  readers  and  advertisers  in 
two  forms.  The  usual  wrapp*“ 
copies  are  being  distributed,  « 
well  as  bound  editions  in  hW“ 
!  covers  for  more  permanent 
preservation. 


faces  new  needs,  he  reported.  preservation. 
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THE  WORDS  GO  OUT  in  polyglot  profusion.  Translated  in 
language  and  form,  they  appear  as  print  in  a  newspaper.  Paper  is  an 
impartial  recorder.  It  takes  the  news  of  a  world  conference,  the  baseball 
scores,  the  names  of  the  ladies  who  made  cakes  for  the  church  bazaar  and 
makes  history  of  them  all.  But  for  Bowaters,  the  largest  manufacturers 
of  newsprint  in  the  world,  that  is  only  part  of  the  story.  They  take 
timber  and  convert  it.  It  may  reappear  as  packaging,  carrying  goods  as 
varied  as  candy  and  radar  tubes  across  city,  continent  and  ocean  .  .  . 
or  as  hardboard,  insulating  panels  .  .  .  even  paper  tissues. 

These  are  products  which  are  increasingly  called  for  in  a  world  of  rising 
standards.  Bowater  mills  and  factories  in  the  United  States.  Canada 
and  Europe  are  producing  them  in  ever-growing  volume.  This 
40-company  organisation  is  now  engaged  on  an  international 
development  program  under  which  new  mills,  factories,  plant  and 
ocean-going  ships  are  being  built  to  match  the 
shape  of  tomorrow's  demand 


The  harvest  of  the  jorest  is  given  many  forms  by  Bowaters 


.  .  .  co-ordinating,  from  Montreal,  these  Bowater  activities  ...  at  Calhoun,  Tennessee, 
installation  of  third  high-speed  machine  at  world’s  fastest-producing  newsprint  plant  and  a 
new  120.000,000  sq.  ft.  capacity  fiberboard  mill  ...  of  RockhiU,  S.  C.,  a  projected  sulphate  pulp 
mill  .  .  .  at  Corner  Brook,  Newfoundland,  one  of  the  world’s  largest  (and  still 
expanding)  pulp  and  paper  mills  ...  in  Nova  Scotia,  plans  for  a  100,000  ton  pulp  mill 
in  the  vicinity  of  Mersey  Paper  Company’s  newsprint  mills,  Bowaters’  newest  interest. 
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Detroit  News 
Replies  to  Suit 
Filed  by  Guild 

I JETROIT 

A  denial  that  it  refused  to 
permit  certain  members  of  the 
Newspaper  Guild  of  Detroit  to 
work  during  last  Winter’s 
newspaper  strike  here  was  filed 
by  the  Detroit  News  in  its 
answer  to  a  suit  for  damages 
filed  on  behalf  of  guild  em¬ 
ployes. 

The  plaintiffs,  janitors  and 
other  maintenance  employes 
who  make  up  the  Guild  unit  on 
the  Detroit  News,  are  asking 
$20,000  damages  for  back 
wages  which  they  say  they  lost 
from  Dec.  1,  1955,  to  Jan.  16, 
1956,  the  period  of  the  strike 
against  the  three  Detroit  news¬ 
papers. 

The  Guild  .set  forth  that 
other  employes  belonging  to 
other  unions  caused  a  strike 
at  the  News  and  that  manage¬ 
ment  did  not  permit  guild 
members  in  the  maintenance  de¬ 
partment  to  report  to  work  al¬ 
though  they  “were  ready,  able 
and  available  for  work.” 

In  its  answer,  the  News  says 
that  during  the  strike  the 


New  M'A  N  plate  casting 
machine  from  HOE  offers: 


NfW  DiSIGNS 
THAT  IMPkOVE 
BOTH  IFfiaiNCY 
AND  QUAIITY 

Hoe  presents  a  new  plate  casting 
machine  to  America.  It’s  more 
efficient  yet  requires  less  attention 
—and  turns  out  work  of  far  higher 
quality  as  well.  It  can  easily  handle 
the  greater  mechanical  demands 
imposed  by  more  and  more  color 
printing,  high  press  speeds,  and 
production  economy  require¬ 
ments.  An  entirely  new  engineer¬ 
ing  approach  in  the  M.A.N.  semi- 
and  full-automatic  stereotype  plate 
casting  machines  has  resulted  in  a 
new  and  exclusive  pressure  casting 
technique.  It  permits  casting  tem¬ 
peratures  up  to  50  degrees  below 
comparable  operations,  and  it  re¬ 
duces  the  amount  of  stereo  metal 
required  per  plate  by  almost  half. 
Only  Hoe  distributes  the  M.A.N. 
machine  in  this  country.  For 
stronger,  more  accurate  printing 
plates  — and  economy  — call  Hoe. 


^  COJ/VC. 

910  East  138th  St..  New  York  54.  N  Y. 
BRANCHES:  BOSTON  •  CHICAGO 
SAN  FRANCISCO  •  BIRMINGHAM 
PORTLAND,  ORE. 


Guild,  “with  the  acquiescence 
and  consent  of  plaintiff  and  his 
alleged  assignees,  arbitrarily, 
arrogantly  and  wrongfully  as¬ 
sumed  the  right  to  determine 
who,  when  and  to  what  extent 
plaintiff,  his  alleged  assignors 
and  its  members  would  perform 
work  for  this  defendant  and 
this  defendant  had  the  services 
of  guild  members  only  at  such 
times  as  the  representatives  of 
the  guild  permitted.” 

The  Detroit  News  also  says 
that  the  plaintiff  and  other 
maintenance  employes  “refused 
from  time  to  time  to  work  for 
defendant.” 

It  also  states  that  “from  time 
to  time”  the  plaintiffs  did  work 
for  the  Detroit  News  during 
the  strike  and  were  paid  for 
work  so  performed.  It  adds  that 
during  the  strike  it  did  not  re¬ 
quire  the  services  of  all  the 
plaintiffs. 

The  Detroit  News  also  says 
that  “during  the  period  covered 
by  the  declaration  neither  plain¬ 
tiff  nor  any  of  his  assignees 
ever  reported  for  work  and 
were  refused  permission  to 
work.” 

Work  Not  Performed 

It  denies  however,  that  it  had 
any  obligation  to  permit  any  of 
the  plaintiffs  to  report  for  work 
or  that  it  was  obligated  “to  pay 
for  work  not  performed.” 

The  Guild  filed  tne  suit  in 
the  name  of  Doyle  Smith,  chair¬ 
man  of  the  News’  unit  which 
is  composed  of  75  maintenance 
department  employes. 

The  Guild  maintains  that 
when  the  strike  began  the  main¬ 
tenance  employes  were  told  that 
only  a  few  of  them  would  be 
1  needed  for  the  duration,  al¬ 
though  all  employes  in  the  edi- 
I  torial,  business  and  advertising 
I  departments,  which  are  not 
covered  by  guild  contracts,  were 
kept  on  at  full  pay. 

The  Guild  maintains  that  this 
was  a  violation  of  the  contract 

j  Market  Book  Sent 
Via  Insured  Mail 

Spokane 

'The  new  market  data  book 
on  “The  Billion  Dollar  Spo¬ 
kane  Market”  is  being  sent 
out  by  the  Spokesman-Revietc 
and  Spokane  Daily  Chronicle 
as  insured  mail. 

“It  contains  more  infor¬ 
mation  about  the  Spokane 
Market  than  anything  here¬ 
tofore  put  between  two 
covers,”  .says  Advertising  Di¬ 
rector  C.  P.  Swanson  in  a 
covering  letter  to  advertising 
agencies  and  others  on  the 
mailing  list. 


Yuletide  Card  Fund 
Goes  to  Hungarians 

Pittsfield,  Mass. 
Friends  of  the  Berkshire 
Evening  Eagle  will  not  re¬ 
ceive  the  traditional  Christ¬ 
mas  caid  greetings  this  year, 
but  Hungai4an  rebels  and 
refugees  will  get  help  in¬ 
stead. 

The  Eagle  sent  $500  to 
the  International  Rescue 
Committee  in  response  to  its 
appeal  for  aid  for  “Hun¬ 
gary's  martyrs”  and  donated 
another  $500  to  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Red  Cross  emergency  re¬ 
lief  drive. 

Usually  2,000  or  more 
Yuletide  cartls  are  sent  out 
by  the  Eagle,  but  its  readers 
were  told  that  the  approxi¬ 
mately  $500  for  cards  went 
to  the  Hungarian  people. 


between  the  Guild  and  the 
News.  The  Guild  said  a  contract 
clause  reads:  “There  shall  be 
no  discrimination  against  any 
employe  because  of  his  member¬ 
ship  or  activity  in  the  Guild.” 

The  Guild  said  that  the  $20,- 
000  sought  in  the  suit  did  not 
include  such  items  as  interest, 
costs  and  attorney  fees.  It 
asked  the  court  to  assess  these 
against  the  News. 

• 

IS eics paper  Jobs 
Await  Applicants 

CiRCLEVILLE,  Ohio 
There  are  more  newspaper 
jobs  than  there  are  applicants 
for  them,  Aaron  E.  Loney, 
Ohio  news  manager  of  United 
Press,  told  high  school  students 
here  recently. 

Mr.  Loney  reported  that  a 
survey  of  72  schools  of  journal¬ 
ism  showed  that  61  of  them 
had  more  jobs  available  than 
graduates;  he  said  some  of 
them  hsid  three  to  10  jobs  for 
each  graduate. 

He  said,  too,  that  newspaper 
income  compares  favorably  with 
that  of  other  occupations.  Even 
a  beginner,  he  said,  can  expect 
$50  to  $75  a  week,  while  a 
newspaperman  with  five  years’ 
experience  gets  $5,000  to  $7,500 
a  year. 

• 

3()tli  Paper  in  Chain 

Mexico  City 
The  30th  member  of  the  Gar¬ 
cia  Valseca  chain  of  provincial 
newspapers,  El  Sol  de  Sinaloa, 
was  launched  at  Culiacan,  Sina¬ 
loa  state,  Nov.  30  in  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  a  committee  of  govern¬ 
ment  officials,  headed  by  An¬ 
tonio  Carillo  Flores,  Mexican 
Secretary  of  Finance. 


Group  Adopts 
New  Program 
Of  Insurance 

Eugene,  Oi, 
A  special  accident  and  hcilt; 
program  for  members  of  Onpt 
Newspaper  Publishers  Asiocu. 
tion  has  been  approved  hj  tk 
ON  PA  board  of  directors  uc 
its  insurance  committee. 

The  program  will  be  umk: 
written  by  the  North  Amerio; 
Accident  Insurance  Compur 
and  it  will  make  available  bna^ 
coverage,  low  cost,  loss  of  tiot 
insurance  to  both  publishers  lu 
their  employes. 

“Need  was  felt  for  .sometypi 
of  group  insurance  beesnst 
many  members  do  not  quslih 
individually  for  most  pouj 
benefits,”  the  insurance  coo- 
mittee  reported.  “Plans  pn- 
sented  by  several  compsiiie 
were  discarded  because  thn 
placed  the  association  in  tk 
role  of  insurance  solicitors  ud 
also  because  they  required  i 
minimum  number  of  polir 
holders  before  the  plan  coold 
go  into  effect.” 

Insurance  committee  ma- 
bers  are  Philip  N.  Blsdiii^ 
McMirmviile  Daily  News-ktp- 
ter,  chairman;  Arthur  Lote. 
Corvallis  Gazette-Tints;  Ed 
Coman,  Woodbum  Indejienint: 
C.  L.  McKinley,  Junction  C% 
Times;  and  Carl  C.  Webb. 
ONPA  secretary-manager. 

“One  of  the  attractive  fa 
tures  of  the  plan  we  chose  is 
full  coverage  where  compena 
tion  insurance  is  not  carried.’ 
Mr.  Rladine  explained.  ‘‘Wbr* 
compensation  is  carried  by  tk 
publisher,  benefits  are  adjnstK 
in  order  to  provide  a  compn 
circle  of  protection.” 

• 

Claude  B.  Lartz,  68; 
Veteran  Newspapemiw 

SHARON,  Pi 

Claude  B.  Lartz,  68,  Iw 
time  newspaper  reporter  wi 
executive,  died  Dec.  9  sftR 
being  stricken  with  a  heart 
ment. 

Mr.  Lartz,  vicepresident  ^ 
co-publisher  of  the  Sharon  Sn- 
aid,  entered  the  newspsps 
business  in  York  47  year  if 
He  also  worked  on  newspaper 
at  Lewistown  and  Johnsto^ 
before  coming  to  Sharon  tt 
1909. 

When  two  community  P*P*^ 
were  merged  to  form  the  SB* 
ron  Herald  in  1935,  he  bee*3‘ 
vicepresident  and  general  vat 
ager  of  the  publication. 
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The  photograph  was  taken  in  the  Beth¬ 
lehem  Steel  plant  at  Lackawanna,  New 
York  (near  Buffalo).  This  plant,  with 
an  annual  capacity  of  over  5V2  million 
ingot  tons  of  steel,  is  one  of  the  three 
largest  steel  plants  in  the  country. 

But  Lackawanna  is  notable  on  an  ad¬ 
ditional  count  —  its  fine  record  in  safety. 
In  the  latest  annual  safety  contest,  spon¬ 
sored  by  the  Metals  Section  of  the 
National  Safety  Council,  Lackawanna 
won  the  top  award  in  competition  with 
all  the  largest  steel  plants  in  the  country. 
(The  Bethlehem  plant  at  Bethlehem, 


First  in  Safety 

Pa.,  won  second  place  in  the  contest, 
while  Bethlehem’s  Johnstown,  Pa., 
plant  placed  third.) 

During  the  twelve-month  contest  pe¬ 
riod  only  one  disabling  injury  occurred 
at  Lackawanna  for  each  1,740,000  man¬ 
hours  of  work.  To  express  it  in  another 
way,  with  such  a  low  accident  rate,  the 
employee’s  risk  of  being  injured  in  an 
eight-hour  working  day  is  only  about 
1  in  2 1 7,000.  Pretty  safe  odds! 

How  safe  is  a  big  steel  plant  today, 
compared  to  the  highway  or  the  home? 
During  the  first  nine  months  of  this 


year  the  nearly  19,000  employees  at  the 
Lackawanna  plant  had  282  disabling 
injuries  while  off  the  job  as  compared 
with  only  eleven  while  they  were  at 
work  in  the  plant. 

Bethlehem  Steel  has  been  working  at 
organized  accident  prevention  for  forty 
years.  Safety  devices  and  training  of 
employees,  together  with  everlasting 
emphasis  on  the  vital  importance  of  do¬ 
ing  the  job  the  safe,  efficient  way,  have 
combined  to  make  the  modern  steel 
plant  one  of  the  safest  places  where  a 
man  can  spend  his  time. 


BETHLEHEM  STEEL 
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Christmas  Features 
Debated  by  Editors 


Black  Wills 
Sun  Shares 
To  Nephew 


Baltimobe,  Md 

Bequests  to  five  educationt. 
and  charitable  agencies  wtK 
made  in  the  will  of  Harry  C. 
Black,  chairman  of  the  board 
of  the  A.  S.  Abell  Compin; 
who  died  Nov.  25. 

The  estate,  with  an  initii, 
estimate  of  “in  excess  of 
$2,000,000,”  will  be  shared  « 
by  Johns  Hopkins  and  Prinn- 
ton  universities,  the  Maryland 
Historical  Society,  the  Enoch 
Pratt  Free  Library  of  Balti 
more  and  the  A.  S.  Abell  Com- 
pany  Foundation,  Inc.,  a  chan 
table  corporation  founded  in 
1953. 

His  widow  will  receive  an 
$800,000  trust  fund  and  a 
nephew,  Gary  Black,  vice 
chairman  of  the  board  of  the 
A.  S.  Abell  Co.,  publishers  of 
the  Sunpapers,  receives  3,0W 
shares  of  the  Abell  company 
stock.  Gary  Black  is  a  son  of 
the  late  Van-Lear  Black,  chain 
man  of  the  board  who  died  in 
1930. 

An  undisclosed  amount  of 
stock  in  the  company,  which 
also  operates  WMAR-TV,  was 
willed  to  the  charitable  founda¬ 
tion,  with  the  request  that  the 
dividends  “for  the  next  four  or 
five  years”  be  paid  one  half  to 
Princeton  and  one  half  to 
Johns  Hopkins. 

The  trust  for  Mrs.  Black 
will  be  divided  at  her  death: 
one  fifth  each  to  Princeton. 
Johns  Hopkins  and  the  Pratt 
Library  and  two  fifths  to  Gary 
Black. 


some  who  use  them  are  not  I"  “y  opinion,  they  get  Vic  Kasper,  reona  yii.; 

happy  over  reader  response,  ^orse  and  worse,”  lamented  £^venmff  Journal  Star,  syd  his 

Other  editors  are  warm  as  W.  0.  Reimert,  Allentoum  paper  does  not  use  such  fea- 
Santa  Claus  in  their  praise.  (Pa-)  CaU  and  Chronicle,  tures  and  gives  emphasis  to 
The  American  Societv  of  “Personally,  I  feel  the  syndi-  local  preparations  for  the  holi- 
Newspaper  Editors  queried  ‘^ates  find  this  fertile  ground  days, 
some  of  its  members  on  the  and  we  all  fall  for  it.  We‘ve  Many  Approve 

value  cf  syndicated  offerings  been  trying  to  run  more  Christ-  Many  editors,  on  the  other 
on  the  Christmas  theme.  *aas  pieces  of  a  religious  or  hand,  approve  of  the  features. 

historical  nature  produced  pre-  “We  always  carry  them  in 
Christmas  Com  ferably  on  the  local  level  by  both  of  our  newspapers,”  re- 

“Most  of  the  ones  I  see  seem  non  staff  members.”  ported  Harry  Montgomery, 

to  be  corn,  and  pretty  bad  corn  Wallace  Lomoe,  Milwaukee  Phoenix  (Ariz.)  Republic  and 

at  that,”  replied  William  J.  (Wis.)  Journal,  reported  his  Gazette.  “Not  to  increase  cir- 
Foote,  Hartford  (Conn.)  Cou-  newspaper  does  not  use  syndi-  culation  or  because  we  feel 
rant.  “And  far  from  finding  a  cated  or  local  Christmas  fea-  there  is  any  particular  demand 
demand  for  them,  we’re  run-  tures.  The  season  takes  care  on  the  part  of  our  readers,  but 
ning  each  year  into  a  stronger  of  itself  with  normal  news  simply  in  the  spirit  of  the  sea- 
‘Put  Christ  Back  Into  Christ-  coverage  of  community  events,  son.  I  do  believe  they  are  ap- 
mas’  propaganda— which  I  in-  parties,  church  services  and  so  predated  by  our  readers.” 
terpret  as  being  in  part  a  pro-  on.  “We  try  to  approximate  a 

test  against  syndicate  Christ-  “While  I  have  used  many  balance  between  Christmas  fea- 

mas  corn.  syndicated  gimmicks  for  Christ-  tures  that  bear  on  the  day’s 

“Tried  a  Christmas  strip  mas,  I  don’t  recall  any  demand  origin  and  religious  meaning 
three  years  ago,”  reported  for  them  or  any  advantage  they  and  others  that  attach  to  its 
Francis  P.  Murphy,  Worcester  may  have  given  us  circulation-  festive  side,  with  one  particu- 
(Mass.)  Telegram.  “Never  a  wise,”  replied  Hoke  Welch,  larly  directed  to  children,”  re¬ 
single  solitary  peep  for,  against,  Miami  (Fla.)  Daily  News.  “In  ported  Harry  V.  Wade,  Detroit 
or  don’t  care,  from  a  reader-  recent  years,  we  have  used  only  (Mich.)  News. 
ship  regarded  as  reasonably  religious  and  inspirational  ma-  “We  have  used  only  one  non- 
responsive.  My  guess:  It  laid  terial  (syndicated),  published  religious  feature  for  the  last 
an  egg.  We  now  do  better  by  as  a  series.  Perhaps  our  most  three  years,  primarily  for  the 
developing  the  good  old  local  effective  Christmas  project  is  little  kias  and  to  speed  up  the 
angles.”  the  publication  on  Christmas  Christmas  spirit,”  said  J.  Q. 

“We  prefer  to  go  along  with  Day  of  a  four-color  picture  Mahaffey,  Texarkana  (Texas- 
the  old-fashioned  Christmas  with  the  Christ  Child  as  its  Ark.)  Gazette.  “I  think  Christ- 
theme  in  contrast  to  the  blare  theme.  We  have  been  doing  this  mas  and  Easter  offer  newspa- 
and  commercialism  that  annoy  for  the  last  10  years.”  pers  a  great  opportunity  to 

many  people,”  answered  Vernon  “In  recent  years  we  have  bring  Christianity  home  to  the 
Croop,  Rochester  (N.Y.)  Times-  taken  Christmas  in  stride,  de-  people.  We  try  to  do  it  without 
Union.  voting  our  efforts  to  reporting,  becoming  too  drippy  or  senti- 

“We  have  not  noticed  a  de-  and,  to  some  extent,  enlarging  mental.” 

mand  for  syndicated  Christmas  on  the  activities  of  the  com-  Oscar  Morris,  Salisbury 

features  and  do  not  believe  one  munity,”  said  Robert  C.  Not-  (Md.)  Times,  reported  that  his 
exists,  wrote  Robert  P,  Ear-  son,  Portland  (Ore.)  Oregonian,  paper  carries  many  Christmas 
ly,  Indianapolis  (Ind.)  Star.  “Sometimes  we  think  such  fea-  features.  “I  don’t  think  they 
“In  my  opinion,  syndicated  tures  are  desired  more  by  ad-  add  one  subscriber  but  they 
Christmas  features  are  wonder-  vertisers,  desiring  to  stir  make  a  lot  of  present  subscrib- 


Bettmr . . .  Easier  Routing 


it  nngartip  Controls 
it  Accossiblo  A  Convonlont 
-A’  Foathor-Towcli  Action 
it  Positlvo  Drivo 
it  Shodovdost  LIphtInB 
it  few  Moving  Aorts 


»  .  .  •  n  ties  IS  creaitea  wiin  enamg  • 

Interest  in  Progiress  series  of  crimes  already  marked 

Paterson,  N.J.  by  four  kidnapings. 

A  five-day  Greater  Patterson  The  quick  transfer  of  pk- 
Cavalcade  of  Progress,  spon-  tures  from  the  Record  into  of- 
sored  by  the  Paterson  Evening  fices  of  the  Kansas  City  Ster 
News,  registered  an  attendance  brought  about  the  capture  of 
of  20,000  persons. 


Plans  are  two  men  within  hours  of  the 
being  made  for  another  show  photo  transmission  and  saved 
next  year.  Edward  B.  Harris,  further  victims  from  injury « 
business  manager  of  the  News,  even  death,  Undersheriff  Mi- 
announced.  chael  Canlis  told  the  Record. 


THE  GOSS 
5601  W.  31st  StrMt 


PRINTING  PRESS  CO. 

•  Chicago  50,  lllinolr 


Our 


to  you 


Enjoy  the  holidays 
Stay  safe  and  sound 
“Make  it  Milk” 

When  homeward  bound  ! 


AMERICAN  DAIRY  ASSOCIATION 

20  North  Wackor  Orivo,  Chicago  6.  III. 
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52  million  Americans  carry 
this  “passport”  to  hospital  care! 


The  many  cards  in  a  present- 
day  American’s  wallet  tell  an 
interesting  story  of  his  way  of  life. 
One  of  the  most  valuable  is  his 
Blue  Cross  membership  card. 
For  one  out  of  every  four  people, 
this  card  helps  to  eliminate  the 
financial  threat  of  unexpected  ill¬ 
ness  or  injury. 

The  Blue  Cross  card  means  so 
much  because  it  represents  pro¬ 
tection  that  is  truly  unique.  When 
a  member  is  admitted  to  any  of 
the  thousands  of  hospitals  that 
cooperate  with  Blue  Cross,  he 
need  only  show  the  card.  There  is 
no  red  tape.  The  local  Blue  Cross 
Plan  works  directly  with  the  hos¬ 
pital.  The  first  objective  of  Blue 
Cross  is  to  provide  for  hospital 
care  rather  than  limited  dollars. 


Blue  Cross  Plans  operate  with 
official  approval  of  the  American 
Hospital  Association.  And,  be¬ 
cause  Blue  Cross  Plans  are  run 
not-for-profit,  they  are  able  to 
provide  this  broad  protection  at  a 
nominal  cost,  within  the  reach  of 
almost  every  employed  person.  At 


the  present  time.  Blue  Cross 
Plans  from  coast  to  coast  are  pay¬ 
ing  for  members’  hospital  care  at 
the  rate  of  more  than  one  billion 
dollars  a  year! 

More  facts  and  figxires  on  the 
contribution  of  Blue  Cross  to  our 
modern  American  way  of  life  are 
contained  in  the  Blue  Cross  Press 
Kit.  For  present  use  and  future 
reference,  be  sure  to  have  this  kit 
in  your  files.  To  get  one,  you  need 
only  write  Blue  Cross  Commission, 
Dept.  921,  425  North  Michigan, 
Chicago  11,  Illinois. 


HELPS  PAY  HOSPITAL  BILLS 

^Blue  Cr<MB  and  symbol  racUtorod  by  tbs 
Amsrienn  Hospiml  Associntiuo 
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With  this  card,  millions  are  helped 
to  meet  the  cost  of  doctor  care! 


t  Shield  Plans  are  operated 

as  a  service  to  their  communities. 
rin'in— <  ^  ^  Benefits  are  set  up  locally  to  meet 

1^  ^  needs  of  the  community. 

Membership  costs  are  kept  low, 
i  within  the  reach  of  practically 

every  self-supporting  family. 

;i#.  « The  complete  story  on  Blue 

Shield  and  what  it  means  to 
millions  of  people  in  your  area  is 
^1^.  contained  in  the  Blue  Shield  Press 

Kit.  To  get  the  kit  for  your  own 
use,  simply  write  Blue  Shield 
Blue  Shield  Plans  are  able  to  help  Commission,  Dept.  921 ,  425  North 

people  meet  the  costs  of  himdreds  Michigan,  Chicago  11,  Illinois. 

of  operations,  and  many  non- 
surgical  doctor  services,  as  well. 

Today,  the  great  majority  of 
doctors  practicing  in  this  country 
work  with  the  Blue  Shield  Plans 
in  their  areas. 


The  contents  of  a  woman’s 
purse  have  long  been  a  source 
of  amazement  and  amusement. 

But  one  of  the  most  practical  and 
useful  things  you  will  find  in 
millions  of  women’s  purses  (and 
in  men’s  wallets,  too)  is  a  Blue 
Shield  membership  card.  Today, 
more  and  more  Americans  are 
carrying  these  cards,  seciure  in  the 
knowledge  that  they  have  realis¬ 
tic  protection  to  help  them  in 
meeting  the  costs  of  surgical- 
medical  and  maternity  care. 

Behind  each  Blue  Shield  card 
stands  a  locally  administered  Blue 
Shield  Plan  that  is  sponsored  or 
approved  by  local  doctors  through 
their  state  or  county  medical 
society.  With  this  cooperation  on 
the  part  of  the  medical  profession, 
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HELPS  PAY  DOCTOR  BILLS 


^rH«rTic«  uarlui  rnciatcred  by  Blue  8bi*IJ 
Medical  Car*  FUm 
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Since  1907 

B.  K.  &  M.  has  served  ex¬ 
clusively  all  who  play  im¬ 
portant  parts  in  newspa¬ 
per  promotion  and  sales. 
Now — -50  years  of  trained, 
improved  and  expanded 
sales  “know-how”  reaches 
out  from  nine  fully- 
manned  offices  to  better 
serve  advertisers,  agen¬ 
cies  and  newspapers. 

So  now  as  we  conclude 
our  greatest  year  (1956) 

,  .  .  Seasons  Greetings  to 
the  Advertising  and  News¬ 
paper  industry 

A 

OIlfrtatmaH 

All 

and  for  1957,  we  rededi¬ 
cate  ourselves  to  help 
serve  and  sell  the  market 
values  of  56,000,000  news¬ 
paper  subscribers  and 
their  publishers. 

BURKE  • 
KUIFEBS 
&  MAHONEY 

INC. 

N«w  York,  Chicago,  Datroit, 
Atlanta,  Charlotta,  Dallai, 
Kaniat  City,  Oklahoma  City, 
San  Francisco 


Kawo 


Rawe  Appointed 
As  Business  Editor 

Cincinnati 

The  new  business  editor  of 
the  Cincinnati  Post  is  Richard 
L.  Rawe,  who  has  been  on  its 
editorial  staff 
since  1943.  He 
succeeds  Rich¬ 
ard  L.  Gordon, 
who  resigned  to 
become  public 
relation  direc¬ 
tor  for  a  local 
advertising 
agency. 

Mr.  Rawe  will 
also  edit  the 
Post’s  real  estate  page. 

He  attended  Xavier  Univer¬ 
sity  and  in  World  War  II  was 
with  the  adjutant  general’s  de¬ 
partment  at  Gen.  Douglas  Mac- 
Arthur’s  headquarters  in  Tokyo. 

Mr.  Gordon,  with  the  Post 
10  years,  is  a  journalism 
graduate  of  University  of  Illi¬ 
nois.  Before  coming  here  he 
worked  for  the  Peoria  (Ill.) 
Star. 

«  *  * 

Vincent  S.  Jones,  executive 
editor,  Gannett  Newspapers, 
Rochester,  N.  Y. — elected  a 
member  of  the  board  of  di¬ 
rectors  of  Gannett  Co.  Inc. 


personal 


Barbara  Goe  —  from  Fair¬ 
mont  (W.Va.)  West  Virginian 
staff  to  the  West  Palm  Beach 
(Fla.)  Post. 

*  *  * 

C.  A.  Veasey,  former  gen¬ 
eral  manager  of  West  Virginia 
Newspaper  Publishing  Co.  at 
Morgantown,  has  purchased  a 
restaurant  there. 


Carlton  Johnson — promoted 
from  city  editor  to  managing 
editor  of  the  Columbus  (Ga.) 
Ledger  and  Sunday  Ledger- 
Enquirer,  Marvin  Wall,  will 
become  city  editor  next  May 
after  completing  year  of  study 
at  Harvard  as  a  Nieman  Fel¬ 
low.  Ray  Jenkins,  acting  city 
editor;  William  Rowe,  new  as¬ 
sistant  CE,  to  become  Sunday 
editor. 

*  *  • 

Ken  Flynn,  formerly  with 
UP  bureau,  Columbia,  S.  C.  — 
to  the  Montgomery,  Ala.  bu¬ 
reau,  replacing  Nelson  Cole 
who  resigned  to  accept  a  re¬ 
porter’s  job  with  the  Mont¬ 
gomery  (Ala.)  Advertiser. 


UP  Promotes  Two 
At  Grand  Rapids 

CHICiCO 

The  appointments  of  a  on 
business  representative  and  i 
new  bureau  manager  at  Grud 
Rapids,  Mich.,  were  announced 
here  from  United  Press  centni 
division  headquarters. 

Thomas  M.  Farrell,  28,  bn- 
reau  manager  at  Grand  Rapidi 
since  April,  1954,  has  b«a 
named  business  representatm. 
John  T  Bloom,  27,  on  the  UP 
Lansing  bureau  staff  for  mon 
than  a  year,  has  been  namte 
Grand  Rapids  bureau  manager 

Mr.  Farrell,  a  native  of  D^ 
troit  and  a  graduate  of  Aquinu 
College  in  Grand  Rapids,  w 
formerly  employed  by  the 
Grand  Rapids  Herald  uc 
Grand  Rapids  Press  before 
joining  UP  at  Detroit  in  1949. 
He  later  served  in  the  Lansini; 
bureau  before  becoming  Grand 
Rapids  manager. 

Mr.  Bloom,  born  in  Omaha. 
Neb.,  was  graduated  from 
Creighton  University  in  1951 
He  served  in  the  armed  forces 
before  joining  UP. 


John  Cowles,  president  of 
the  Minneapolis  (Minn.)  Star 
and  Tribune — named  “Mr.  Fair 
Play”  by  the  Mayor’s  Commis¬ 
sion  on  Human  Relations.  He 
was  cited  for  practicing  a  fair 
employment  policy  in  his  busi¬ 
ness. 

«  «  * 

Herbert  G.  Stein,  reporter 
on  the  Oak  Ridge  (Tenn.)  Oak 
Ridger — recipient  of  $750  an¬ 
nual  Geffen  Scholarship  at  Co¬ 
lumbia  University  Graduate 
School  of  Journalism. 

*  «  « 

Arnold  Sawislak,  bureau 
manager  of  UP  in  Madison, 
Wis. — promoted  to  the  Wash¬ 
ington  staff.  He  will  be  replaced 
by  Carl  Eifert,  UP  staff  cor¬ 
respondent  in  Madison. 

«  *  * 

Patsi  Farmer,  former  gen¬ 
eral  assignment  reporter  for 

the  Shreveport  (La.)  Times — 
to  the  staff  of  the  Houston 

(Tex.)  Press. 

«  *  * 

Margaret  Grube,  previously 
staff  writer  for  the  Miami  Val¬ 
ley  (Ohio)  Farmer  —  new  so¬ 
ciety  editor  of  the  Fairborn 
(Ohio)  Herald,  succeeding 
Fran  Dryer,  who  has  joined 
the  Dayton  (Ohio)  Journal- 
Herald  as  staff  artist. 


Mildred  Smith,  Montgomery 
(Ala.)  Advertiser- Journal  coun¬ 
ty  reporter — named  a  member 
of  the  board  of  directors,  Ala¬ 
bama  Crippled  Children  and 
Adults  Society. 

*  *  * 

Jim  B.  Schick,  Walla  Walla 
(Wash.)  Union-Bulletin  associ¬ 
ate  editor  —  returned  to  his 
duties  after  a  two-month  ill¬ 
ness. 

♦  *  « 

John  H.  Haigh,  former  as¬ 
sistant  city  editor,  Yakima 
(Wash.)  Republic — in  Europe 
last  year  as  a  Reid  Fellow,  now 
on  the  news  staff  of  the  Walla 
Walla  (Wash.)  Union-Bulletin. 
*  *  * 

Justin  L.  Faherty — recipi¬ 
ent  of  the  top  award  by  the 
Advertising  Club  of  St.  Louis 
for  “outstanding  public  rela¬ 
tions  achievement”  in  the  pro¬ 
motion  of  the  St.  Louis  (Mo.) 
Globe-Democrat’s  Choral  Page¬ 
ant  and  other  community  rela¬ 
tions  events. 

*  *  * 

Elman  Guttormson,  28  year- 
old  police  reporter  for  the  Win¬ 
nipeg  (Man.)  Free  Press  — 
elected  to  the  Manitoba  Legis¬ 
lature.  Running  as  a  Liberal  he 
defeated  two  opponents. 


Gene  Ke.mpcr,  publisher  of 
the  Alliance  (Neb.)  Herali- 
named  president  of  the  AP 
Newspaper  Members  of  Nebns- 
ka.  Joe  R.  Seacrest,  associate 
editor  of  the  Lincoln  (Neb.) 
Journal — named  vicepresidenl 
*  *  * 

Albert  Auvil,  sports  editor 
of  the  Buckhannon  (W.  Va-i 
Record — to  the  UP  at  Charles¬ 
ton,  replacing  Robert  H.  Mc- 
Kowe.n,  who  joined  Armstroiif 
Cork  Co.  public  relations  staff 


Wade  Trumbull 


Mary  Ann  Wade  —  named 
new  society  editor  of  the  Mtu- 
phis  (Tenn.)  Commercial  Ap¬ 
peal,  succeeding  Irma  MebbBJ- 

*  *  * 

To.m  F.  Trumbull,  formerlj 
editor  and  publisher  of  the 
Goleta  (Calif.)  Times — to  the 
staff  of  the  State  Dept,  of  I®' 
stitutions,  Olympia,  Wash. 
information  supervisor. 
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mA  n  fr  I  n  n  Trib^e  7Vei»  Englander 

n  T  I  Q  11  Sends  Man  to  Mid-East  ^  , 

V  II  ti  I  U  II  Winnipeg,  Man.  GoCS  tO  Alosko 

Bob  Metcalfe  left  for  Vien¬ 
na  Dec.  2  enroute  to  the  Middle  Anchorage,  Alaska 

East  as  the  Tribune’s  war  cor-  The  Anchorage  Times’  sports 
respondent.  editor,  Justin  (Jay)  Gallagher, 

He  joined  the  Tribune  in  claims  some  sort  of  a  record  in 
1951,  and  his  stories  on  penal  job  changes.  He  made  a  recent 
reform  have  been  instrumental  switch  from  the  Keene  (N.  H.) 
in  making  several  changes  in  Evening  Sentinel  to  Alaska’s 
Nlanitoba  s  prison  administra-  largest  newspaper, 
tion.  He  also  did  a  series  on  ^he  37-year-old'  designer  of 
organized  gambling  that  gentinel  Sighting-In  Target, 
brougnt  threats  against  his  ^  newspaper  promotion  which 

sa^ty.  stirred  up  considerable  flurry 

For  several  years  he  roamed  ^ 

over,  closed  up  his  desk  at  the 

RELATIVES  of  th*  latt  Louis  H.  Brush  (1872-1948),  founder  of  the  ^king  up  writing  as  a  profes-  ggntinel  after  putting  his  page 
Brush-Moore  Newspapers,  attended  the  Ohio  Journalism  Hall  of  Fame  Sion.  Saturday  afternoon, 

dinner  Dee.  I  at  Ohio  State  University.  Left  to  right — Thomas  S.  He  is  37,  married,  and  has  g 

Brush,  grandson;  Mrs.  Louis  H.  Brush;  John  D.  Raridan,  Brush-Moore  three  children.  , 

publisher;  and  Dr.  James  E.  Pollard,  director  of  the  school  of  Two  hours  later  he  boarded 

journalism.  *  the  first  of  four  airplanes  on 


to  bed  Saturday  afternoon. 


Two  hours  later  he  boarded 
the  first  of  four  airplanes  on 

,  .  ,,  T,  L  the  long  journey.  He  arrived  in 

ALLEN  Hoffakd,  formerly  a  Kirk  Braun,  staif  photogra-  Chicago  (Mmeramen  Ainoicn  in  timo  to  act  out  th<» 

reporter  for  the  PorUand  pher  for  the  Port/and  (Ore.)  5  secf on  I 

(Ore.)  Oregonian  —  appointed  Oregonian  for  the  last  seven  »  4,000-mile  job  change  without 

press  secretary  to  Sen.  Wayne  years  and  former  photographer  Chicago  njjggine  a  deadline 

Morse  (D.  Ore.)  for  the  Portland  Oregon  Jour-  Gerald  Clarke,  Chicago  Trib-  ^e  was  with  the  Sentinel  for 

*  *  *  district  sales  rep-  has  been  elected  president  p;,.ht  vears  Prior  to  that  he 

Robert  MARR^to  the  classi-  Chicago  Press  Photogra-  ^i^h  the  New  Hampshire 

fied  advertising  sales  staff  of  t_  Pnrtlanrf  phers  Association.  Other  of-  Sunday  News  and  the  St.  Johns- 

the  Salem  (Ore.)  Statesman-  P*^«^“cts,  Inc.  at  Portland.  fibers  elected  for  1957  are:  ^wr//  (Vt.)  Caledonian-Record. 

Journal.  *  •  »  Luigi  Mcndicino,  Tribune; 

*  «  *  Lore.n  C.  Widders — new  sales  Joseph  Marino,  Chicago  Daily  •  •  « 

managei  for  the  Salem  (Ore.)  News;  and  John  Austad,  Trib- 

Fae  Baker  —  new  reporter  Statesman’s  commercial  print-  une,  vicepresidents;  Robert  Rae,  Richard  L.  Harmon,  former 
for  the  Coos  Bay  (Ore.)  Times,  department,  replacing  Rod-  Chicago  Americam,  treasurer;  waterfront  reporter  for  the  old 
replacing  Stan  Martindale  ney  C.  Bright,  who  joined  Charles  Knoblock,  Associated  Son  Diego  (Calif.)  Journal  and 


who  returned  to  Oklahoma  City  Moore  Business  Forms, 
fci  a  government  employee. 


oore  Business  Forms.  Press,  secretary;  Joseph  Mas-  general  assignment  reporter 

,  ^  ,  truzzo,  American  police  rep-  since  1952  for  the  Los  Angeles 

.  resentative;  and  Dante  Mas-  (Calif.)  Examiner  —  new  staff 

David  A.  Lindsey,  national  Tribune,  sergeant-at-  assistant  in  public  relations 

Ivertising  manager  of  the  Convair  Aviation’s  San 

nesvule  (Wis.)  Daily  Go-  ^  Division. 


Harlow  Scuillios,  former  advertising  manager  of  the  ’ 

reporter-photographer  for  the  Janesvule  (Wis.)  Daily  Go- 
Eugene  (Ore.)  Register-Guard,  zette — to  the  Appleton  (Wis.) 
and  Laura  Olsen,  reporter  for  Post  -  Crescent  as  promotion  ^ 
the  Roseburg  (Ore.)  News-Re-  manager. 


mete — to  the  Washington,  D.C. 
staff  of  Congressman  Charles 
0,  Porter  (D.Ore.). 


PXU...U..UM  assistant  busi-  '  ’  ’ 

ness  manager,  A/ameda  (Calif.)  Ward  Thorne,  with  the  Forgo 
*  *  *  rime*-S tor— named  acting  post-  (N.D.)  Forum  since  1949 — pro- 

Ji.M  Deitch resigned  as  master  of  Alameda.  moted  to  national  advertising 

managing  editor  of  the  Las  *  ♦  ♦  manager.  Roy  Thoreson,  in 

Vegas  (Nev.)  Sun  to  become  Carl  Goldstein,  night  slot-  charge  of  the  copy  and  layout 


noBLKT  M.  BAiLEY--new  aa-  managing  editor  of  the  Farm-  man  for  the  Asbury  Park  department  since  1951  — pro- 
vemsing  manage  for  the  (N.  M.)  Daily  Times,  (N.J.)  Evening  Press  since  moted  to  retail  advertising 

Tiw/  Grove  (Ore.)  News-  succeeding  Alan  Pugh.  Bill  1953— to  the  copy  desk  of  the  manager, 
the  Den  ^  editor  of  the  Chicago  (Ill.)  Daily  News.  (Continued  on  page  44) 

-i _  ^  ,  D-T.  I  I 


•tnd  Tribune,  the  Oscalusa 
(Iowa)  Herald  and  the  Pela 
(lowi)  Chronicle. 


rZ  I^E  Boyd— named  society  edi- 

(lowi)  Chronicle.  Farmington  (N.M.) 

•  ♦  *  Daily  Times.  Linda  Robinson 

Chst  Himes,  formerly  colum-  — to  the  society  department. 

nirt  for  the  Oregon  City  (Ore.)  Frank  Gercia — new  wire  edi- 

Enterprise -Courier — to  the  cir-  tor. 

culation  dept,  of  the  E-C.  •  *  * 

*  «  «  Jim  Devoss  —  resigned  from 

juc,  h.3  ".i 

Sews  to  join  the  reporting  staff  •  *  • 

of  the  Portland  Oregon  Journal.  Gruine  Robinson,  former 
He  formerly  edited  a  newspaper  AP  staffer  in  Albuquerque,  N. 
•t  Petersburg,  Alaska  and  has  M. — has  taken  a  public  relations 
worked  on  the  Dalles  (Ore.)  job  with  the  state  health  de- 
Chrmicle.  partment  in  Santa  Fe,  N.M. 
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Comic  Dictionai 


Woathorman 

A  prophet  who  is  always  right, 
except  for  his  timing. 

(Copyright,  1966,  by  Evan  Eaar) 

J^nykltntr  for  jPayt  On., 

Cdiloriat  Pay,,  or  ^.alur.  S,cti  on 

THi  REGISTIR  AND  TRIBUNE  SYNDICATE 

incs  468  Madison  Avs..  N.Y.C. 


'  [ 


Personal 

(Continued  from  page  43) 

Harold  Willamot,  five  years 
with  the  photoengraving  de¬ 
partment  of  the  Portland  Ore¬ 
gon  Journal — purchased  a  part 
interest  in  Beaver  Engraving 
Co. 


.James  P.  Dooner,  formerly 
with  the  New  York  Times  and 
former  member  of  the  adver¬ 
tising  sales  staff  of  MacFadden 
Publications — appointed  assist¬ 
ant  eastern  advertising  man¬ 
ager  of  Field  &  Stream. 


Cindy  Henderson,  classified 
advertising  salesman  for  the 
Klamath  Falls  (Ore.)  Herald 
and  News  —  convalescing  in 
Klamath  Valley  Hospital  fol¬ 
lowing  major  surgery. 


Warner  Olivier,  staff  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Philadelphia  (Pa.) 
Daily  News — resigned  to  join 
the  public  relations  and  pub¬ 
licity  department  of  Gray  & 
Rogers,  Philadelphia  advertis¬ 
ing  agency. 


‘Trial  by  Press’ 
Review  Asked 

Cleveland 

In  a  new  petition  to  the  Su¬ 
preme  Court  of  the  United 
States,  lawyers  for  Dr.  Samuel 
H.  Sheppard,  convicted  killer 
of  his  wife,  have  asked  a  re¬ 
view  of  the  question  of  “Roman 
Holiday”  trials. 

Dr.  Sheppard’s  attorneys  re¬ 
ferred  to  newspaper,  radio 
and  television  coverage  of  the 
10-week  trial  in  Cleveland  in 
1954.  This  latest  brief  said: 

“The  Supreme  Court  will  es¬ 
tablish  a  national  policy  which 
newspapers  and  broadcasting 
companies  will  point  to  as  an 
open  door  to  the  courtroom  if 
this  is  allowed  to  stand.” 

The  brief  said  newspapers 
were  bringing  “tremendous 
pressure”  to  get  Canon  35  re¬ 
pealed  by  the  American  Bar 
Association,”  and  it  added: 

“For  more  than  half  a  cen¬ 
tury  the  bar  has  been  discuss¬ 
ing  and  deploring  ‘trial  by 
newspaper.’  The  denial  of  this 
writ  devitalizes  the  noble  con¬ 
cept  of  Anglo-Saxon  jurispru¬ 
dence  that  the  place  of  justice 
is  a  hallowed  place.” 


"i  ll  spend  ^/g/WOA/  IN  1957 


Here  1$  the 
Chicage  Negro 
housewife 

There  are  199,999 
more  like  her 

They  read. 

They  believe  in 


Herbert  Gaston  Dies; 

New  York  World  Editor 

Los  Angeles 

Herbert  E.  Gaston,  former 
assistant  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  and  one-time  chair¬ 
man  of  the  Export-Import 
Bank,  died  here  Dec.  7.  He 
came  from  Washington,  D.  C., 
in  1953. 

Mr.  Gaston  was  bom  Aug. 
20,  1881  in  Halsey,  Ore.  He 
learned  the  printing  trade  as  a 
youth  and  used  that  skill  to 
earn  an  education  in  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Washington  and  the 
University  of  Chicago. 

He  became  assistant  editor 
of  the  Spokane  Chronicle  in 
1910,  and  subsequently  worked 
for  the  Fargo  Courier  News 
and  the  Minneapolis  Star. 

Joining  the  editorial  sta?f  of 
the  Neiv  York  World  in  1922, 
he  served  as  that  newspaper’s 
night  editor  from  1929  until 
he  left  to  join  the  New  York 
State  Conservation  Department, 
in  1931.  He  went  to  Washing¬ 
ton  early  in  the  Franklin  D. 
Roosevelt  Administration. 

• 

Mrs.  O.  N.  Custer  Dies, 
Newspaper  Publisher 

Gallesburg,  Ill. 

Mrs.  Olive  Francis  Temple 
Custer,  president  of  the  Gales¬ 
burg  Printing  and  Publishing 
Co.,  publisher  of  the  Galesburg 
Register-Mail,  died  Dec.  9  after 
an  illness  of  several  months. 
She  was  the  widow  of  Omer 
Nixon  Custer,  banker  and  Re¬ 
publican  leader  in  western  Illi¬ 
nois. 

Her  grandson,  William  Prit¬ 
chard,  is  publisher  of  the  news¬ 
paper  and  manager  of  radio 
station  WGIL,  operated  by  the 
Galesburg  Broadcasting  Co.,  of 
which  Mrs.  Custer  was  presi¬ 
dent. 

• 

Eflgar  Taft  SteveuMoii, 
Titusville  Publisher 

Titusville,  Pa. 

Edgar  Taft  Stevenson,  78, 
editor  and  publi.sher  of  the 
Titusville  Herald  since  1922, 
died  Dec.  9  at  St.  Vincent’s 
Hospital,  Erie.  He  became  ill 
Sept.  15,  the  day  before  the 
newspaper  moved  into  a  new 
building. 

Mr.  Stevenson  has  been  a 
newspaperman  for  over  59 
years.  He  began  working  for 
the  OH  City  Derrick  in  1897 
and  later  was  managing  editor 
of  the  Franklin  News  Herald 
until  he  purchased  the  T-H,  a 
daily  newspaper  of  7,000  cir¬ 
culation 


©bttuarij 

Earl  B.  Moore,  52,  Dalks 
(Tex.)  News  staff  photoin 
pher  from  1928  to  1945,  the  Uk 
several  years  as  chief  photofn 
pher.  He  headed  the  photo( 
raphy  department  at  Sen 
Houston  State  Teachers  Coi. 
lege;  Dec.  2. 


Dan  Travis,  58,  Milwauke 
newspaper  correspondent  aai 
columnist.  He  modestly  pridte 
himself  on  being  “the  obIt 
newspaperman  in  the  world  vko 
could  neither  read  nor  write;" 
Dec.  4. 

*  *  * 

Robert  C.  Reade,  politia: 

reporter  on  the  Toronto  (Ont' 
Daily  Star  for  the  past  31 
years;  Dec.  4. 

*  *  • 

Louis  Tendler,  54,  member 
of  Detroit  (Mich.)  News  edi¬ 
torial  staff  for  30  years.  In  kis 
memory  the  Louis  Tendle- 

Fund  has  been  set  up  by  the 
News  to  aid  needy  journalist 
students  at  the  University  of 
Michigan;  Nov.  28. 

•  *  • 

Cyril  E.  Louth,  50,  on  the 
staff  of  the  Winnipeg  (Man.) 
Free  Press  between  1926  tnii 
1955.  He  devoted  much  of  the 
past  year  to  writing  a  nord. 
“But  For  The  Grace  of  (Jod", 
which  went  on  sale  only  4? 

hours  before  his  death;  Dec.!. 

•  •  * 

Joseph  E.  Boyle,  48,  photo? 
rapher  for  the  New  York  PtH 
after  a  long  illness.  He  ha<i 
been  in  newspaper  work  for  30 
years;  Dec.  4. 

♦  •  * 

Matthew  H.  Halton, 

chief  European  correspondeat 
of  the  Canadian  Broadcastu; 
Corp.  and  formerly  corespond¬ 
ent  foi  the  Toronto  (Ont' 
Daily  Star,  after  a  long  illne«: 
Dec.  3. 


Death  Puts  ‘Kill’ 

On  Standing  Ad 

Dallas,  T« 
For  20  years — 7,360  inser 
tions — the  Dallas  News  ran  tlK 
same  want-ad,  word  for  word 
It  said: 

FUPPEN  *  ADOUE-  Real  E«M»» 
Loam.  Bu7  extended  vendor’  lif 
notes.  Quick  action  on  aafe  i>- 
vestments.  Elm  A  Poydraa. 

The  ad,  which  started  Oct  1- 
1936,  was  canceled  on  Nov.  2? 
1956,  after  the  death  of  J.  B 
.4doue. 
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CONTROl  CENTER  for  comp/ex  e/ecfronic  c/rcvifs 

Many  of  today’s  most  complex  electronic  systems — the  type  used  in 
nuclear  reactor  control,  for  example — only  work  effectively  when  power 
is  extremely  pure,  when  on-off  circuits  are  accurate  and  hair-triggered, 
and  when  there  is  capacity  to  measure  the  nearly  unmeasurable. 

This  calls  for  control  centers  built  around  advanced-design  com¬ 
ponents  from  Curtiss- Wright’s  Electronics  Division,  such  as  (left  to 
right  above):  the  Distortion  Eliminating  Voltage  Regulator,  which 
purifies  power  at  the  source  ...  the  “Snapper”  Thermal  Time  Delay 
Relay  that  tells  important  voltages  when  and  when  not  to  flow  ...  the 
Dynamic  Capacitor  Electrometer,  which  can  measure  currents  as  slight 
as  those  that  pass  from  one  of  your  fingers  to  the  other. 

In  electronics,  as  in  aviation  and  other  advanced  engineering  and 
scientific  fields,  Curtiss-Wright  is  finding  new  and  better  ways  to  get 
important  jobs  done. 

ELECTRONICS  DIVISION 

Efectronfc  Equipment  by  CURTISS-WRIGHT^ 

CORPORATION  •  CARLSTADT,  N.  J. 


Olvitiont  and  Wholly  Owned  Subsidiaries  of  Cwrtiss-Wright  Cerperotlen: 

VucBT  AtMHAimCAL  DiTiuON.  Wood-Ridt».  N.  1.  •  Peopoxn  DniiioN.  CaUmrtl.  R.  i.  •  Puttncs  Dmuon.  fm.  •  Euctmmics  Ditiiion,  CmrUfdt.  N.  /. 

PaocusiMC  Ditismm.  Buffmim,  N.  Y,  •  SrrciALTist  Division,  If'oitd-Ridfr,  /V.  7,  •  UTICA'Sene  CoaPOAATiON.  C/Oce.  Mick,  •  Espoer  Division.  Nccc  YocK  iV,  Y, 
Caanwha.  Wsscbt  Divismn.  CmUmcIi,  N.  7.  •  Ainopnvsics  Dsvelopmsnt  Coaposation,  Sonm  Bmrbmrm,  CcUf.  •  Rssesw  Division.  N.  7.  a  OnoAmnn.  Pn. 

Innhstual  ANN  SatHTWIc  PaoNOCts  Division.  CmUmcU,  N.  7.  •  Cantiss-Wsicnt  Eijnopa.  B,  K,  AmuurJamt,  Tkm  Bmtkcrlamdt  •  Tiinnohoton  Division.  Primcmtmm,  N.  7. 
MANeonri  Mntal  Pnnnbcti  Division,  Ctyostirf.  Ohio  •  Cosnss-«  ikht  or  Canaba  Ltb..  MdUnml.  Cmmdm  •  Pbopvlsion  Rokakn  CeapoeAVioN.  Smmlm  Mcmicm,  Cctif. 
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CIRCULATION 


'County  Fair'  Exhibits 
Set  for  ICMA  Meeting 

By  George  A.  Brandenburg 


It  may  seem  a  bit  premature 
to  talk  about  the  ICMA’s  “Coun¬ 
ty  Fair”  project  planned  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the 
Pittsburgh  con¬ 
vention  next 
June,  but  Chair¬ 
man  Roland  H. 
Ziegler,  Sagi¬ 
naw  (Mich.) 
News,  is  all 
hepped  up” 
about  the  idea. 

The  idea  is  to 
devote  the  Mon- 
d  a  y  preceding 
the  convention  proper  to  exhib¬ 
its  dealing  with  circulation 
promotion  plans  und  programs 
of  all  kinds,  for  both  large  and 
small  papers.  There  will  be 
“barkers”  to  call  attention  to 
particular  exhibits.  Circulation 
managers  in  attendance  will 
have  the  opportunity  to  learn 
firsthand  about  successful  proj¬ 
ects  staged  by  other  newspa- 


.  .  .  For  Western  Distribution 
Save  freight  costs  and  accurately 
time  distribution!  Send  us  copy, 
mats  or  plates  for  your  broadside; 
advertising  circular;  newspaper; 
catalog;  comic  book,  etc.,  on 
NEWSPRINT -one  or  '■full”  color. 
We  do  the  rest;  door-to-door  distri¬ 
bution,  mailing  and  dispatching. 
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Greatest  rotary  press 
facilities  in  the  West! 
Exclusively  Newsprint 
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pers  in  their  circulation  bracket. 

.Sectionals  Cooperate 

The  “Circulation  Fair”  will 
be  held  in  the  Monongahela 
Room  at  the  Penn  Sheraton 
Hotel  in  Pittsburgh,  June  17. 
The  fair  will  run  for  one  full 
day  only,  with  the  ICMA  con¬ 
vention  program  slated  for 
June  18-20. 

Chairman  Ziegler  has  enlisted 
the  aid  of  the  various  sectional 
associations  throughout  L.  S. 
and  Canada  to  provide  the  ex¬ 
hibits  and  talent  for  the  fair, 
which  was  originally  conceived 
by  Ray  Gilliland,  Lancaster 
(Pa.)  Newspapers,  and  ap¬ 
proved  by  the  ICMA  board  of 
directors.  There  will  be  prizes 
for  the  best  exhibits. 

“To  date  we  have  firm  com¬ 
mitments  from  11  sectional 
groups,  whose  members  will 
compete  for  prizes  for  the  best 
county  fair  displays,”  says  Mr. 
Ziegler.  “Each  sectional  has 
been  assigned  a  theme  on  which 
their  display  is  based  upon.” 

Co-Chairmen  Named 

To  date  the  following  co- 
chairmen  have  been  named  by 
sectional  groups: 

Robert  J.  Suddertb,  Southern 
CMA;  Frank  W.  Long,  Midwest; 
Virgil  Fassio,  Inter-State;  Rod¬ 
ney  B.  Brothers,  Texas;  C.  B. 
Williams,  Mid-Atlantic;  Dewey 
Schellenberg,  California;  and 
C.  K.  Jefferson,  Central  States. 

International  Circulation  Man¬ 
agers  Association  will  also  have 
a  display  at  the  fair,  showing 
everything  ICMA  does  for  its 
members,  including  “Operation 
Build-Up,”  if  the  sales  training 
program  is  ready  for  unveiling. 

Study  *Build’lJ  p* 

A  special  ICMA  committee  is 
making  a  study  of  the  proposed 
“Operation  Build-Up”  sales 
training  program,  following  the 
pilot  course  last  Fall.  ICMA  is 
seeking  ways  to  make  the  pro¬ 
gram  effective  at  all  levels  of 
circulation  sales  personnel,  in¬ 
cluding  kits  and  charts  to  be 
used  by  circulation  executives 
to  conduct  group  sales  seminars. 
The  project,  to  be  sponsored  by 
ICMA,  was  given  added  impetus 
by  the  Inter-State  Circulation 
Managers  Association  when 
members  voted  an  appropriation 
of  $3,000  for  financing  of  the 


Ziegler 


INOCULATIONS  of  Salk  vaccine  are  given  to  Mitt  Jane  A.  Strttcli. 
editor,  Camden  (N.J.)  Courier-Post,  her  brother,  William  A.  Stratek, 
general  manager  of  that  newspaper,  and  P.  Donovan  Cragin,  Csm- 
den  County  executive  secretary  of  the  March  of  Dimes,  by  Dr. 
Robert  McAllister.  The  group  heeded  President  Eisenhower's  recom¬ 
mendations  that  adults  receive  the  vaccine. 


program  for  the  benefit  of 
Inter-State  members.  ICMA  ex¬ 
pects  to  have  an  announcement 
on  cost  and  scope  of  the  sales 
training  program  for  circulation 
personnel  early  in  1957. 

11  See  Army-I\avy 

Eleven  Los  Angeles  (Calif.) 
Times  carriers,  chosen  for  their 
sales  enterprise,  saw  the  Army- 
Navy  football  game  at  Phila¬ 
delphia,  later  visited  the  na¬ 
tion's  capital  and  toured  New 
York  City  before  returning,  via 
plane,  to  Los  Angeles. 

• 

33  Attend  Reunion 
Of  ‘Sons  of  the  Sun’ 

Pittsburgh 

Thirty-three  employes  of  the 
old  Pittsburgh  Sun  recently 
gathered  at  the  Pittsburgh 
Press  Club  for  the  29th  annual 
reunion  of  the  “Sons  of  the 
Sun.” 

The  idea  was  fostered  by 
Arthur  E.  Braun,  former  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Pittsburgh  Sun  and 
Post,  and  C.  L.  Lancaster,  one¬ 
time  city  editor  of  the  Sun, 
which  ceased  publication  in 
1927. 

Since  their  start,  the  re¬ 
unions  have  continued  from 
year  to  year  mainly  through 
the  efforts  of  Charles  F.  I>ewis, 
retired  director  of  the  Buhl 
Foundation  and  one-time  Sun 
editorial  writer,  and  Cy  Hunger- 
ford,  Post-Gazette  editorial  car¬ 
toonist  and  former  Sun  em¬ 
ploye. 


Record  Edition 
Has  374  Pages 

Indianapolis,  Ind. 

The  Indianapolis  Star  pub¬ 
lished  a  record-breaking  edition 
of  374  pages  Dec.  2.  It  had  six 
special  advertising  sections  in 
addition  to  regular  sections. 
The  Star  Sunday  Magazine  tjii 
This  Week,  both  with  56  pages, 
were  also  part  of  the  paper. 

Two  advertising  sections— L. 
S.  Ayres  &  Co.,  Indianapolis  de¬ 
partment  store,  and  S.  S.  Kres- 
ge  Company — were  40-page  and 
32-page  gravure  sections. 

Ayres’  Downstairs  Store  had 
a  12-page  tabloid  and  Wm.  H. 
Block  Company,  also  a  down¬ 
town  department  store,  had  a 
24-pagc  section. 

There  were  two  cooperative 
sections.  Indiana  jewelers  dis¬ 
played  items  in  a  “Jewelry  for 
Christmas”  section,  and  state 
and  local  appliance  dealers  pre¬ 
sented  a  “Make-It-A-White- 
Christmas”  section.  The  latter 
section  was  produced  in  cooper¬ 
ation  with  United  States  Steels 
“Operation  Snowflake.” 

• 

Takes  IJSIA  Job 

Omaha 

Stuart  Bohacek,  editor  and 
publisher  of  the  Wilber  (Neb.) 
Republican,  has  been  appointed 
as  foreign  service  staff  offiwr 
with  the  U.  S.  Information 
Agency. 
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Th^  beautifully  new  Bel  Air  Sport  Sedan — one  of  20 
new  Chevies.  Sweet  and  low — and  longer  for  *57/ 


’57  CHEVROLET! 

SWEET, SMOOTH  AND  SASSY! 

Chevy  goes  ’em  all  one  better  for  ’57  with  a  daring  new 
departure  in  design  (looks  longer  and  lower,  and  it  is!),  exclusive 
new  Triple-Turbine  Turboglide  automatic  drive,  a  new 
V8  and  a  bumper  crop  of  new  ideas  including  fuel  injection! 


Chevy'  's  new  beauty  wins  going  away!  Body  by 
Fisher,  of  course. 


Chevy’s  new  and  Chevy  shows  it — from  its 
daring  new  grille  and  stylish  lower  bonnet  to 
the  saucy  new  slant  of  its  High-Fashion  rear 
fenders.  It's  longer,  too,  and  looks  it. 

And  new  style  is  just  the  start.  There  are  new 
V8  power  options  that  range  up  to  h.p. 

Then,  you’ve  a  choice  of  two  automatic  drives 
as  extra-cost  options.  There’s  an  even  finer 
Powerglide,  and  new  TiirlMiglide  with  Triple- 
Turbine  take-olf. 

Co  see  the  new  car  that  goes  ’em  all  one 
better.  Your  Chevrolet  dealer’s  got  it!  .  .  . 
Chevrolet  Division  of  General  Motors, 
Detroit  2,  Michigan. 


1U5A 

'57  CHEVROLET 


avtiilable  at  extra  cost.  Also  revo¬ 
lutionary  Ramjet  fuel  injection 
engines  with  up  to  283  h.p.  in 
Corvette  and passenger  car  models. 
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Newspapers’ 
Role  in  CD 
Is  Reviewed 

Battlecreek,  Mich. 

Continued  publication  of 
newspapers  in  times  of  natural 
disaster  or  enemy  attack  must 
be  maintained,  it  was  agreed 
by  the  Civil  Defense  Committee 
of  the  Newspaper  Association 
Managers,  meeting  at  Federal 
Civil  Defense  Administration 
headquarters  here  Dec.  4. 

In  order  to  assure  continued 
publication  of  their  newspapers, 
editors  and  publishers  must 
make  adequate  plans  for  such 
essentials  as  emergency  power 
supply,  the  committee  decided. 
Thus,  readers  of  the  newspa¬ 
pers  would  be  assured  that  gov¬ 
ernment  leaders  were  doing 
everything  possible  to  rehabili¬ 
tate  damaged  areas.  Continued 
publication  also  would  serve  to 
keep  the  general  public  in¬ 
formed  of  latest  events,  thereby 
helping  to  avoid  possible  panic. 

Vem  Scofield,  manager  of  the 
Nebraska  Press  Association, 
was  chairman.  Others  attending 
were  T.  A.  Serrill,  Washington 
(D.  C.)  Publishers’  Association; 
Richard  H.  Miller,  California 
Newspaper  Publishers’  Associa¬ 
tion;  Vem  SaflFord,  Texas  Press 
Association;  Carl  Zielke,  Wis¬ 
consin  Press  Association;  Ben 
Blackstock,  Oklahoma  Press 
Association;  and  Elmer  E. 
White,  Michigan  Press  Associa¬ 
tion.  Mr.  Blackstock  is  president 
of  the  Newspaper  Association 
Managers. 

Committee  members,  in  dis¬ 
cussion  with  FCDA’s  Public 
Affairs  representatives,  made 
several  suggestions  for  improv¬ 
ing  the  “selling”  of  civil  de- 
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fense  to  the  general  public. 
The  committee  cited  the  im¬ 
portance  of  making  editors  and 
publishers  more  aware  of  the 
civil  defense  program,  not  over¬ 
looking  the  small-town  and 
rural  newspaper  editors  and 
publishers. 

It  was  suggested  that  FCDA 
present  civil  defense  briefings, 
with  emphasis  on  proper  dis¬ 
semination  of  CD  informational 
materials,  to  meetings  of  state 
press  associations  and  conven¬ 
tions  of  newspaper  editors  and 
publishers. 

The  Journal-American  —  the 
only  double  winner — scored  with 
stories  on  the  Weinberger  kid¬ 
naping  case  and  the  city’s 
school  system.  Miss  Massow  ob¬ 
tained  an  interview  in  jail  with 
Angelo  LaMarca  and  wrote 
“How  Does  a  Kidnapper  Feel?” 
Miss  Ruttenberg  revealed  a 
serious  breakdown  in  school 
services. 


Air  Conditioners 
Now  No.  1  Appliance 

Chicago 

Air  conditioners  are  the  No. 
1  preference  of  Chieagoland 
residents  among  major  appli¬ 
ances  they  would  like  to  buy, 
according  to  a  Chicago  Tribune 
research  study  covering  the 
metropolitan  Chicago  market. 

Next  in  preference  are  wash¬ 
ers,  dryers  and  home  food 
freezers,  it  was  pointed  out  by 
A.  W.  Dreier,  Tribune  general 
display  advertising  manager. 
The  study,  made  by  the  Trib¬ 
une’s  research  staff,  presents 
an  analysis  of  shopping  habits, 
staturation  levels,  brand  stand¬ 
ings  and  consumer  preferences. 
It  covers  nine  major  appli¬ 
ances:  air  conditioners,  auto¬ 
matic  dishwashers,  vacuum 
cleaners,  washing  machines, 
clothes  dryers,  television  sets, 
refrigerators,  kitchen  ranges 
and  home  food  freezers. 


BEFORE 
you  are  accused  of 

LIBEL 


by  comment,  picture,  mis¬ 
take  in  fact  or  in  identity; 
violation  of  privacy  or  copy¬ 
right;  piracy  of  material  or 
format  — 

Fortify  against  embarassing  loss  by 
having  our  unique  and  effective 
INSURANCE 
The  cost  is  amazingly  low  and  the 
service  will  please  you. 


W«IIf  fO«  DETAILS  AND  RATES 

EMPLOYERS  REINSURANCE 
CORPORATION 

INSURANCE  exchange 
►  AN''- AS  riT'<  Ml'.'  (  URI 


Newspaper  Text  Deuel  Leaves 

For  Young  Pupils 


Columbus,  Ohio 

Copies  of  the  Ohio  State 
Journal  provided  a  “magic  car¬ 
pet”  for  an  imaginary  shopping 
trip  taken  recently  by  28  ele¬ 
mentary  school  children  here. 

With  “spending”  imlimited, 
the  second-third  grade  pupils 
used  Journal  advertisements  as 
a  starting  point.  They  had  to 
figure  the  cost  of  each  item 
they  wanted  to  buy  and  report 
the  totals  to  their  teacher. 

Approved  by  Columbus  school 
headquarters,  the  program  was 
designed  to  create  an  interest 
in  newspapers,  according  to  the 
teacher,  Mrs.  Bonnie  Newton. 

Apart  from  the  shopping 
trip,  other  interest-getters 
handed  the  pupils  ranged  from 
the  weather  to  the  funnies.  Each 
child  kept  a  notebook  on  weath¬ 
er  predictions  and  will  compare 
them  with  what  actually  occurs. 

In  addition,  during  the  two 
days  the  Journal  was  used,  each 
child: 

Chose  an  article  and  circled 
words  he  understood. 

Selected  stories  on  board 
fields  he  was  studying,  such  as 
food. 

Found  the  continuation  of 
stories  from  the  first  to  inside 
pages. 

Looked  over  the  comic  strips 
to  understand  cartoonists’  work. 

Heard  explanations  of  news¬ 
paper  production  in  simple 
terms. 

The  Journal’s  own  story  of 
the  experiment  ran  on  Page  One 
under  the  three-line,  one-column 
headline  (30-point  Tempo  Bold 
Italics:  “Newspaper  Text  for 
This  Class.”  Accompanying  the 
story  were  two  cuts  of  the 
pupils  in  action.  The  three-  and 
four-co’umn  cuts  were  cap¬ 
tioned:  “A  Fresh  ‘Textbook’ 
Every  Day.” 

• 

Tokyo  Newspaper 
Publishes  Big  Book 

The  Asaki  Shimbun  of  Tokyo 
has  published  the  1957  number 
of  “This  is  Japan,”  a  400-page 
color  book  on  heavy  slick  paper 
the  size  of  Life  magazine.  It 
is  No.  4  in  an  annual  series. 

The  handsome  four-color 
book  covers  in  a  graphic  way 
science,  industry,  art,  music, 
sports,  cinema,  architecture, 
language,  styles,  theater,  homes, 
religion  and  other  facets  of 
modern  and  ancient  life  in 
Japan. 

Separate  sections  are  devoted 
to  different  cities. 


Bequests  to 
Daily’s  Staff 

Niagara  Falls,  n.y, 

Alanson  C.  Deuel,  forner 
publisher  of  the  Niagara  Falk 
Gazette,  left  a  net  estate  of 
$2,036,840.40  when  he  died 
Oct.  19,  1954,  a  New  York 
State  tax  appraisal  shows. 

A  total  of  $73,000  was  left 
in  specific  bequests  to  12  «■ 
sociates  of  Mr.  Deuel  and  the 
staff  of  the  Niagara  Falls  Go- 
zette.  All  other  employes  with 
ten  years  of  service  or  more 
receive  $500  each.  The  specific 
bequests  went  to  Ray  M.  Van- 
Wagner,  $10,000  cash  and  i 
$25,000  trust  fund;  $5000  each 
to  Earl  C.  Hull,  Thomas  Ber- 
rigan,  Robert  T.  Hanoid,  Hamil¬ 
ton  B.  Mizer,  Clifford  Frost 
and  William  McKenzie;  Charles 
Handley,  $3,000;  John  Canavan, 
$2000  and  $1000  each  to  Mn. 
Katherine  Murrel,  Miss  Haiel 
Knarr  Houlihan  and  Miss  Eva 
Cornell. 

The  gross  estate  of  $4,288,- 
304  included  10.000  shares  of 
Niagara  Falls  Gazette  Publish¬ 
ing  Co.  valued  at  $2,749,000. 
Other  major  holdings  were  in 
various  industrial  stocks.  These 
included  1,100  shares  of  Inter¬ 
national  Paper  Company  it 
$86,900. 

The  will,  dated  May  1,  1954. 
named  the  widow,  Helen  Lang¬ 
muir  Deuel,  and  Marine  Trust 
Company  as  executors.  Total 
state  tax  was  $128,815;  feders. 
taxes  were  $638,021. 

The  Gannett  Company  of 
Rochester  purchased  the  Ni¬ 
agara  Falls  Gazette  in  Novem¬ 
ber,  1954. 

10(),000-Inch  Mark 
A  Record  for  Retail 

Omaha,  Nebr. 

The  Omaha  World-HeraM  set 
a  new  record  of  retail  adver¬ 
tising  sales  during  November. 
For  the  first  time  in  its  history, 
the  newspaper  topped  100,000 
inches  of  display  advertising. 
The  final  count  was  100,440. 
according  to  Eugene  CarrijfM, 
manager  of  the  retail  adver¬ 
tising  department. 

“Only  twice  be^re  has  rets! 
advertising  for  any  nionth 
reached  the  100-thousand  figure 
in  the  World-Herald,”  said  M' 
Carrigan.  “They  were  during  the 
Christmas  shopping  seasons  of 
December  1954  and  December 
1955.” 
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ONE  OF  A  NUMBER 
OF  DEEPLY -APPRECIATED 
EDITORIAL  EXPRESSIONS  IN  THE 
NATION^ S  PRESS  CONCERNING 
''THE  TEN  COMMANDMENTS^ 


SUNDAYS  NEWS 

220  Kart  420  at.  voaa-t  mcivm  mwompm.  toI.  MUrray  HIII2-1204 


DON’T  MISS  THIS  MOVIE 

You  probably  noted  the  hullabaloo  surrounding  the 
recent  unveiling  of  Cecil  B.  DeMille’s  new  $13,500,000  mo¬ 
tion  picture  “The  Ten  Commandments,”  and  perhaps  won- 
~i  dered  if  it  is  as  good  as  innumerable  critics, 
clerics  and  others  say  it  is. 

Your  reporter  has  seen  the  him,  and 
his  opinion  is  that  if  this  isn’t  the  greatest 
movie  ever  made  it  comes  close. 

The  entire  cast,  headed  by  Charlton 
Heston  as  the  Prophet  Moses  and  Yul 
Brynner  as  the  Egyptian  Pharaoh  Ramses, 
is  superb.  The  sets,  costuming  and  color 
photography  are  all  beautiful.  The  trick 
camera  work  which  shows  Moses  splitting 
c«dl  B.  DeMille  the  Red  Sea,  letting  the  Hebrews  pass 
through  on  dry  land,  and  then  reuniting  the  waters  over 
the  Pharaoh’s  chariot  army,  is  alone,  we  think,  worth  the 
price  of  admission.  There  is  a  moral  to  the  picture,  and 
one  which  applies  with  terrific  force  to  our  own  times;  but 
it  is  neitho*  overplayed  nor  underplayed.  As  alwap  with 
Mr.  DeMille,  the  story  is  the  main  thing;  and  he  is  a 
chanmion  story-teller. 

Our  tip:  Don’t  miss  “The  Ten  Commandments.” 
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I  I  survey  Shows  Daily  s 

The  Zenger  Memorial  |  Interest  in  Teen-Agers 


Waterloo,  Iowa  with  news  of  the  city’s  five  I 
I  am  a  teen-ager  trying  to  schools. 


Historic  documents,  printers’  tools  of  the  early  “I  am  a  teen-ager  trying  to 

17th  Century',  murals,  dioramas,  15  exhibits,  right.  What  bothers  me  is  Column  Scouts 

.  a  •  •  I  r  -T  •  S  the  kids  that  don’t  do  right.  If  Each  school  selects  a  colnat 

together  wiUi  original  copies  of  Zenger  s  own  S  you’re  not  one  of  them,  you’re  scout  who  works  all  year  ai , 
paper— The  New-York  Weekly  Journal— and  many  usually  left  out.” 
quotations  from  the  immortal  address  of  Andrew  “My  father  has  dirty  thoughts.” 

Hamilton  compose  the  Memorial  to  Zenger  and  the  ^  have  a  stepfather  and  he 
T-.  1  r  1  V  hates  me. 

Freedom  of  the  Press.  S  .<« _ cv,»>o 


usually  left  out.” 

“My  father  has  dirty  thoughts: 


representative  of  her  group  «f 
students.  To  be  named  a  coluai 


S  In  the  first  issue  of  Zenger’s  paper— November  5,  ^ 

1  1733,  is  chronicled  the  results  of  the  Eastchester  'kj 
Green  Election  in  which  the  deposed  Chief  Justice 
Lewis  Morris  won  the  seat  in  the  Colonial  Assembly,  ^ 
by  a  comfortable  majority,  over  the  candidate  of  the  1 
corrupt  Colonial  Governor  Cosby,  despite  disfran-  ^ 
chisement  of  38  Quakers.  v 

%  Cliff  Young’s  murals,  beautifully  done  in  colors,  x 
»  picture  the  arrival  on  board  ship  in  the  harbor  of  x 
»  little  old  New  York— population  less  than  10,000—  ^ 
S  of  the  immigrant  boy  ^nger,  age  13,  and  the  famous  ^ 
8  Election  at  Eastchester  at  which  representatives  of  X 
8  the  Crown  and  people  were  present  in  large  x 
8  numbers.  X 

8  The  dioramas  show  Zenger  in  his  Print  Shop— in  | 
a  jail,  with  his  wife  talking  with  him  through  a  hole  in  | 
a  the  door,  a  jailer  standing  by— the  burning  of  copies  | 
a  of  Zenger’s  papers  in  front  of  the  old  City  Hall  in  | 
a  which  he  was  incarcerated  for  9  months— the  Court-  | 
a  room  with  judges,  jurors,  Mrs.  Anna  Zenger,  court  | 
»  attendants,  spectators,  Zenger’s  disbarred  attorneys,  2 
a  Crown  Counsel  and  the  hero  of  the  day,  Andrew  | 
a  Hamilton  who  won  Zenger’s  acquittal  of  the  charge  | 
a  of  libel  by  pleading  new  cwicepts  of  law  and  in-  \ 
a  dividual  freedom.  \ 

Q  The  actpiittal  of  Zenger  established  a  free  press  | 
in  the  Colonies  fifty  years  before  the  Declaration  « 
of  Independence  was  written.  i 

The  Memorial  presents  Zenger’s  own  story  en-  i 
vj;  titled— “The  Case  and  Tryal  of  John  Peter  Zenger”—  3 
as  well  as  the  names  and  occupations  of  the  jurors.  2 

vj  The  Zenger  Memorial  is  open  daily— Mondays  | 
^  through  Fridays— from  10  a.m.  to  4  p.m.— and  closed  i 
S  on  Sundays  and  holidays.  Admission  free.  Entrance  j 
g  Old  Sub-Treasury  Building,  15  Pine  Street,  comer  | 

!  Nassau.  Any  Subway  to  Wall  Street  Station.  < 

‘"The  Story  of  John  Peter  Zenger— Defender  of  \ 
Freedom  of  the  Press”— a  12-page  pamphlet  by  ! 
^  Donald  Sheehan— is  available  to  you  upon  request 
^  to  the  Custodian,  William  Lynn  McCracken,  or  Mr. 

$  Gardner  Osborn,  Executive  Director,  Federal  Hall 
Memorial  Associates,  Inc.,  Old  Sub-Treasury  Build- 
ing.  Wall  and  Nassau  Streets,  New  York  5,  New  York. 


“I  have  a  stepfather  and  he  scout  is  considered  a  high  honor 
hates  me.”  by  the  teen-agers,  althongii 

“My  mother  is  my  ideal.  She’s  they  receive  no  pay.  The  Com- 
always  calm  and  friendly  and,  ier  entertains  the  girls  st  < 
when  things  aren’t  going  so  party  each  spring  and  each  re- 
good,  she  still  acts  happy  and  ceives  a  gift.  The  staff  f*cL« 
keeps  our  spirits  up.”  that  placing  the  position  on  a 

“On  dates,  I  like  to  park.”  monetary  basis  also  lowers  the 
These  are  only  a  few  of  the  of  fh®  selection, 

frank  and  revealing  answers  .  Several  weeks  ago,  the  Cow- 
the  women’s  staff  of  the  Water-  J®*"  began  publication  of  a  woek- 
loo  Daily  Courier  received  when  page  for  teen-age  readers.  It 
it  made  a  survey  of  500  high  includes  the  high  school  column 
school  girls  f®®”  fashions,  a  re- 

The  questionnaire,  which  in- 

eludes  six  pages  of  queries  on  f  ^er  human  interest  matensl 
the  girls’  home  life,  education,  high  school  age.  Adver- 

money  problems,  major  worries,  the  page  is  geared  to 

self-evaluation  and  understand-  ®nopper. 

ing  of  sex,  was  prepared  by  the  .  ^h®  Conner  teen-age  survey 
women’s  staff  with  the  help  of  designed  to  present  the 

guidance  counselors,  a  psychia- 

trist  and  teen-agers  themselves.  °fb«rs.  -The  artic^s  are  illus¬ 
trated  with  candid  photographs 
Material  for  Series  by  Beverly  Paulson,  in  addition 

Participation  was  entirely  to  drawing  by  John  Page,  « 
voluntary  and  took  place  with  nationally-knovvn  intaglio  artist 
the  cooperation  of  the  Waterloo  member  of  the  art 
schools.  For  the  six  ensuing  State  Teachers  College 

months,  Patty  Johnson,  women’s  Cedar  Falls, 
editor,  and  Beverly  Paulson,  as-  Other  Side  of  Coin 

sistant  women’s  editor,  tabu-  ^ 

lat^  almost  100  pages  of  to  identify  the  teen-ager  in  any 

*  i  XL  of  the  articles,  since  participa- 

Now  the  story  of  the  teen-age  voluntary  and  anony- 

girlis  appearing  as  a  senes  of  ^^^g  Mimeographed  copies  of 
weekly  articles.  The  stones  the  tabulated  statistics  have 

present  no  wlution  to  problems,  prepared  for  release  to 

no  expose  of  the  potential  delin-  authorized  counselors,  teachere, 
quent.  They  are  designed  merely  parent  education  groups  and 
to  give  adults,  including  teach-  others  who  work  with  teen¬ 
ers  and  parents,  a  better  under-  ^gg^g 
standing  of  the  problem.^  rrn.  i  ^ 

voungsters  face  today.  The  Courier  also 

X  pare  bound  copies  of  the  puo- 

The  teen-age  survey  is  an  ,  ...  ,  xu»x«  .»>  in 

X  XL  i  X  r  /  lished  articles  and  those  are  to 

outgrowth  of  two  factors.  One  l  _  j  -i  ui  i  .nx. 

•  XL  ^  X  XU  X  •  -1  be  made  available  also  to  spe- 

IS  the  fact  that  a  similar  Cour-  •  i  •  x  x 


.  cial  interest  groups. 

ler  survey  four  years  ago  on  .  .  . _ 

the  needs  and  problems  of  °f  fbjs  ts  in  line  with  e^- 

Waterloo  housewives  brought  footed  ^  beliefs  of  the  Coune 
nationwide  interest  and  adapta-  women  s  staff: 
tion  for  other  areas.  It  also  did  1.  A  newspaper  has  a  re 
much  to  make  women  newspa-  sponsibility  to  do  more  thw 
per  readers  aware  of  the  Cour-  report  the  news;  it  must  alw 
ier’s  interest  in  them  as  indivi-  enlighten  the  people  for  whom 
duals.  it  also  serves  as  a  social  con' 

The  other  is  the  Courier’s  science, 

continuing  program  of  features  2.  Reading  of  the  family 
designed  to  interest  teen-agers  newspaper  begins  long  before 
themselves.  For  more  than  10  maturity.  A  newspaper  which 
years,  the  Courier  has  con-  reports  juvenile  delinquency 

ducted  a  w'eekly  column,  with  must  compensate  with  the  other 


staff  photographs,  concerned  side  of  the  coin. 


(Advertisemfnt) 
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Oil  you  never  see  helps  make  beautiful  jewelry 


SIROCCO  JEWELS  BY  COROCRAFT 


Creating  the  sparkling  brilliance  and  perfect  design  in  high-fashion  jewelry . . . 
that’s  the  very  last  job  you’d  expect  of  oil!  Yet  Esso  Research  developed  a  specud  oil 
to  coat  the  metal,  and  help  make  the  flawless  shaping  of  these  pieces  possible.  g 

Finding  the  right  lubricant  is  one  way  ESSO  RESEARCH  works  wonders  with  oil. 


ESSO  RESEARCH  works  wonders  with  oil 
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2  Talladega 
Dallies  Merge 
In  One  Firm 

Talladega,  Ala. 

The  owner  of  the  Talladega 
Daily  Home  and  the  Talladega 
News  have  announced  that  the 
two  newspapers  will  be  con¬ 
solidated  effective  Dec.  31. 

The  two  newspapers  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  be  published  separately 
by  a  new  company  to  be  known 
as  the  Talladega  Publishing  Co., 
Inc.  which  will  absorb  the  two 
publishing  companies  which 
now  publish  the  papers. 

The  officers  and  principal 
owners  of  the  new  company 
will  be  Joe  L.  Wallis,  who  will 
serve  as  president;  Tom  Aber- 
nethy,  vicepresident,  and  Cecil 
Hornady,  secretary-treasurer. 

Mr.  Wallis  and  Mr.  Aber- 
nethy,  of  the  D-H,  will  be  asso¬ 
ciate  editors  of  both  newspa¬ 
pers  and  will  continue  to  write 
editorials  and  conduct  signed 
columns.  Mr.  Homady,  of  the 
News,  will  be  editor  and  pub¬ 
lisher  and  general  manager. 

Subject  to  the  approval  of  the 
Federal  Communications  Com¬ 
mission,  The  Voice  of  Talladega, 
Inc.  which  operates  radio  sta¬ 
tions  WHTB  and  WHTB-FM, 
will  become  a  subsidiary  of  the 
new  company,  instead  of  the 
Talladega  News  Publishing  Co. 
•  *  * 

Some  recent  transaction  in 
the  newspaper  field: 

Whiteeburg  (Ky.)  Mountain 
Eagle  —  purchased  by  Thomas 
E.  Gish,  manager  of  the  UP 
Frankfort  bureau  for  the  past 
nine  years.  He  will  assume  du¬ 
ties  of  editor  and  publisher  of 
the  weekly  Jan.  1. 


Mr.  Gish  bought  the  property 
from  W.  P.  Nolan  and  his  wife, 
who  recently  acquired  the 
Hazard  (Ky.)  Herald,  a  semi¬ 
weekly.  Mr.  Nolan  said  the 
price  of  the  Whitesburg  paper 
was  “around  $40,000.”  It  has  a 
circulation  of  2,350. 

*  *  * 

Stuart  (Iowa)  Herald,  one  of 
the  oldest  weeklies  in  Iowa — 
sold  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ward  M. 
Koons  to  Charles  Kinnan  of 
Lohrville,  Iowa.  The  sale  was 
negotiated  by  Herman  H.  Koch, 
Sioux  City  broker.  Mr.  Kinnan 
until  recently  was  co-publisher 
of  the  Lohrville  (Iowa)  Enter- 
priee. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Koons  are  mov¬ 
ing  to  Omaha  where  Mr.  Koons 
is  public  relations  director  for 
the  Strategic  Air  Command. 

•  •  * 

The  120-year-old  Mohawk 
Valley  Democrat,  weekly  pub¬ 
lished  at  Fonda,  N.  Y.,  has  been 
sold  by  Mrs.  William  B.  Wem- 
ple  to  Chester  J.  Gizara,  who 
has  worked  for  the  paper  since 
1946.  Mrs.  Wemple’s  husband, 
who  died  in  1924,  purchased  the 
newspaper  in  1912. 

*  *  * 

Fayette,  la. 

Don  Kimball  of  Oelwein,  la., 
has  purchased  the  weekly  Fay¬ 
ette  County  Leader  from  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  William  Irwin.  At  23, 
Kimball  as  one  of  the  youngest 
newspaper  publishers  in  Iowa. 
*  *  * 

Sargent  (Neb.)  Leader  leased 
by  Dale  Stephenson  and  Dick 
Lindberg  6f  Sargent,  Neb.  from 
Jack  Van  Zandt.  The  weekly 
newspaper  has  a  circulation  of 
995. 

*  *  « 

Loup  Valley  (Neb.)  Queen  at 
Callaway,  a  weekly  with  circu¬ 
lation  of  1,450 — purchased  by 
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Gerrit  Tyler  of  Lincoln,  Neb. 
Mr.  Tyler  was  formerly  asso¬ 
ciated  with  the  Ainsworth 
(Neb.)  Star- Journal,  the  Spald¬ 
ing  (Neb.)  Enterprise  and  the 
Nebraska  Farmer  in  Lincoln. 
Charles  E.  Majers  has  been 
publisher  of  the  Callaway  news¬ 
paper  since  1929. 

*  *  * 

R.  Robert  Evans  and  his 
wife,  Peggy  L.  Evans,  former 
publisher  of  the  Tustin  (Calif.) 
News,  have  purchased  the  Holt- 
ville  (Calif.)  Tribune  from 
George  M.  Dobry.  The  publish¬ 
ing  company  includes  a  weekly 
newspaper,  a  weekly  shopper 
and  a  commercial  printing 
plant. 

*  •  * 

Hustisford  (Wis.)  News  — 
purchased  by  John  J.  Shinners, 
publisher  of  the  Hartford 
(Wis.)  Times-Press  from  Willie 
Kaul,  Jr.  The  News  will  con¬ 
tinue  under  the  direction  of 
Eldred  Staab  who  handled  the 
paper  for  Mr.  Kaul. 

*  *  * 

Nicholasville,  Ky. 

Edward  E.  Easterly  III,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Jessamine  News- 
Week,  has  purchased  the  Jessa¬ 
mine  Journal,  his  83-year-old 
opposition  weekly.  He  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  publish  both  newspa¬ 
pers. 

Mr.  Easterly  bought  the 
Journal  from  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Delmar  Adams,  who  had  owned 
the  newspaper  since  1942.  He  is 
the  son  of  Eld  Easterly,  former 
Kentucky  AF  bureau  chief  and 
now  press  secretary  of  Gov.  A. 
B.  Chandler. 

«  «  « 

Castile,  N.  Y. 

The  Castilian,  local  weekly, 
has  been  sold  to  Robert  Aldrich, 
who,  with  his  wife,  publishes 
the  Northern  Allegany  Observer 
in  Fillmore,  N.  Y.  For  the  past 
13  months,  the  Castilian  has 
been  published  by  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Gerald  Keith. 

If  yoM  k«v«  latentatioMl  b«lM« 
InteretH  auocUted  wHh  publitking 
printing,  •dvarthing  or  commoreiol 
radio,  and  you  want  to  kaap  In  toucii 
with  tkota  aetivitia*  in  Aurtralla  and 
Naw  Zaaland,  raad  Nawtpapar  Naw«. 
tha  national  monthly  butinan  nawa- 
papar  davotad  to  thoaa  closaly  rO’ 
iat^  intaratH  of  "Down  Undar.** 


Sideline  Job 
Criterion  for 
Business  Tax 

Washington- 

Salaried  Washington  news¬ 
men  who  earn  $500  or  more  i 
year  in  sidelines  such  as  fret 
lancing,  radio-TV  appearances, 
teaching,  manuscript  editing  or 
other  jobs  are  “in  business" 
and  must  pay  a  $25  District  of 
Columbia  occupation  tax,  under 
a  law  effective  Jan.  1,  195;, 
(E&P,  Dec.  8,  page  79). 

This  is  the  latest  ruling,  hot 
it  is  not  necessarily  the  last 
Tax  officials  here  say  they 
won’t  enforce  the  tax  law  until 
they’re  sure  what  it  covers.  Al¬ 
ready  they  have  ruled  clergy¬ 
men  non-taxable  in  the  per¬ 
formance  of  their  ministry  al¬ 
though  there  is  no  exclusnn 
written  into  the  law. 

Likewise,  there  is  no  mention 
of  a  $500  starting  point  to  d^ 
termine  that  an  individual  is 
“doing  business”  rather  than 
working  for  a  salary. 

It  seems  clear  that  free  lancr 
writers  and  Washington  corre¬ 
spondents  who  are  paid  fees  by 
two  or  more  clients  are  subject 
to  the  tax.  Provided,  that  is, 
that  the  law  is  not  ruled  uncon¬ 
stitutional. 


If  HomlHon  SI.,  Sydney  AwstrwH* 
Aanaa]  Snbtcription  to  U.  S.  ISJO, 
Writs  for  tampls  espy. 


Mat  Pak  Used 
For  All  Editions 

Cincinnati 

The  Cincinnati  Enquirer  an¬ 
nounced  this  week  that  for 
five  months  it  has  published  all 
editions  using  automatic  pack¬ 
ing  of  stereotype  mats. 

The  Enquirer  has  reported 
advanced  press  start-up  tine 
and  continued  improved  quality 
reproduction  as  a  result  of  this 
new  technique. 

Automatic  packing  is  ma* 
possible  with  Mat  Pak  matrix 
backing  which  replaces  the  con¬ 
ventional  hand  packing  of  ope® 
areas.  The  matrix  backing  » 
applied  during  the  molding 
process. 

The  new  product,  developed 
by  Kimberly-Clark  Corporation 
in  cooperation  with  the  Amen- 
can  Newsaper  Publishers  Asso¬ 
ciation  Research  Institute,  » 
being  used  also  by  the  S«a» 
Bend  (Ind.)  Tribune,  W*" 
Street  Journal,  MHvask** 
(Wis.)  Journal.  Roekettr 
(N.Y.)  Times-Union,  Aurm 
(Ill.)  Beacon-News,  and  B*’*' 
ford  (Ill.)  Register-Repshle 
and  Morning  Star. 
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expanded  raw  material  reserves  round  out 
"mine  to  market”  integration 


Expansion  of  ore,  coal  and  limestone  reserves 
will  provide  Republic  with  ample  raw  materials 
for  generations  to  come  .  .  .  An  important  fact, 
when  you  consider  that  the  steel-making  recipe 
calls  for  three  tons  of  raw  materials  for  every  ton 
of  finished  steel. 

With  the  approaching  decline  of  supply  of  high- 
grade  ore  from  the  Mesabi  Range,  Republic  has 
concentrated  on  the  up-grading  of  lean  domes¬ 
tic  ores— like  taconite  rock— and  the  acquisition 
of  the  rich  ores  from  Labrador  and  Liberia. 
These  recent  sources  combined  with  productive 
mines  in  Alabama,  Michigan,  Minnesota  and 
New  York  will  supply  Republic  with  ore  reserves 


that  run  into  the  hundreds  of  millions  of  tons. 

Coal  reserves  from  Republic  mines  in  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  West  Virginia,  Kentucky  and  Alabama 
are  sufficient  for  years. 

The  third  ingredient  in  the  steel  recipe,  lime¬ 
stone,  presently  comes  from  quarries  at  Presque 
Isle,  Michigan,  in  which  Republic  has  a  large 
interest,  backed  up  by  a  second  wholly  owned 
reserve  just  across  Lake  Erie  from  Cleveland. 
These  limestone  deposits  are  adequate  for 
generations. 

Virtually  unlimited  raw  material  reserves, 
steel  plants,  and  manufacturing  divisions  round 
out  Republic’s  “mine-to-market”  integration. 


REPUBLIC  STEEL  GENERAL  OFEICES;  CLEVELAND  1,  OHIO 
Where  diversification  means  stability 
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Tactics  in  Political 
Campaigns  Studied 

Berkeley,  Calif. 


A  questioning  finger  was 
pointed  at  the  political  cam¬ 
paign  activities  of  public  re¬ 
lations  firms  and  advertising 
agencies  at  the  opening  seminar 
of  a  series  here  for  editors, 
publishers  and  political  writers. 

The  finger  was  raised  by 
l‘rofessor  Malcolm  Moos,  for¬ 
mer  Baltimore  Sun  editorial 
writer  and  associate  of  Henry 
L.  Mencken.  He  is  now  with 
Johns  Hopkins  University’s  De¬ 
partment  of  Political  Science. 

Institutions  such  as  public 
relations  and  advertising  agen¬ 
cies  have  attained  such  power 
that  “they  are  outflanking  the 
political  parties,”  Prof.  Moos 
said  before  the  seminar  being 
held  under  the  auspices  of  the 
University  of  California’s  De¬ 
partment  of  Journalism.  Some 
public  relations  firms  want  full 
control  of  funds  and  policies, 
he  added. 

Television  campaigning  de¬ 
tracts  from  the  party,  increases 
the  advantage  of  the  incumbent 
and  accentuates  the  futility  of 
candidates,  Prof.  Moos  said.  In 
explanation  of  the  plight  of 
rival  nominees.  Prof.  Moos  re¬ 
ferred  to  a  report  attributing 
to  Whitaker  &  Baxter,  a  public 
relations  firm,  the  policy  view 
of  “why  be  half  safe  when  you 
can  live  dangerouslv”  in  using 
TV. 

So  much  power  has  been 
“pluralizcd  outside  party  lines” 
that  it  causes  his  deep  concern, 
Prof.  Moos  told  the  seminar  in 
the  course  of  a  report  listing 
a  series  of  new  avenues  for 
political  reporting. 

Newspapers  can  provide  a 
better  informed  public,  stimu¬ 
late  desirable  changes  and  main¬ 
tain  basic  values  of  the  politic¬ 
al  system  by  unearthing  infor¬ 
mation  throughout  the  48  .states 
and  presenting  factual  reports, 
he  suggested. 

Examples  Listed 

As  examples  of  the  wide 
fields  open  to  reporters.  Prof. 
Moos  listed  the  values  of  local 
reporting  covering  the  Wiscon¬ 
sin  experiment  in  reducing  the 
time  requirements  for  qualify¬ 
ing  voters  who  have  moved  to 
new  locations. 

Growth  of  the  numbers  of 
voters  who  decline  to  state 
party  preference,  studies  of  the 
women’s  vote  and  the  use  of 
opinion  polls  by  Congressmen 
also  were  suggested  topics. 


“Newspapermen  have  access 
to  information  that  will  upgrade 
our  estimates  of  men  in  public 
office,”  Prof.  Moos  further  sug¬ 
gested.  Also,  he  advised,  facts 
about  political  myths  would  be 
of  great  value. 

“There  is  still  too  much  writ¬ 
ing  in  terms  of  machines  and 
party  bosses,”  he  declared. 
There  is  a  great  need,  he  said, 
for  knowledge  of  the  grpwing 
“transference  of  power  to  those 
w'ho  are  uneducated  in  party 
politics.” 

The  seminar  drew  newsmen 
from  throughout  Northern  Cali¬ 
fornia.  The  series  will  continue 
through  January. 

• 

Hears!  Back  in  U.S. 
From  Senate  Trip 

William  Randolph  Hearst  Jr., 
editor-in-chief  of  the  Hearst 
Newspapers,  returned  to  New 
York  Dec.  4,  from  a  four-week 
mission  to  Denmark,  Norway, 
West  Germany  and  Berlin,  un¬ 
dertaken  for  the  Senate  For¬ 
eign  Relations  Committee. 

Mr.  Hearst  few  back  by  way 
of  England,  where,  he  said,  he 
tried  to  “pour  oil  on  the 
troubled  waters”  of  relation¬ 
ships  between  that  country  and 
the  United  States.  For  the 
Senate  committee,  he  conducted 
an  “on  the  spot”  survey  on 
effects  of  *  the  American  aid 
program. 

His  official  itinerary  included 
Yugoslavia,  but  Tito  excluded 
him  because  of  what  the  Com¬ 
munist  dictator  called  “a  per¬ 
sonal  insult”  by  the  Hearst  pa¬ 
pers.  Mr.  Hearst  said  he 
thought  the  objection  was  to 
articles  he  had  written  against 
shipment  of  jet  planes  to  Yugo¬ 
slavia. 

• 

Police  Chief  Releases 
Names  of  Youths 

No.  Arlington,  N.  J- 

On  the  theory  that  publicity 
will  bring  parents  around  to 
cooperating  in  fighting  juven¬ 
ile  delinquency.  Police  Chief 
John  F.  Eagan  has  ordered  his 
department  to  release  the  names 
of  all  offenders  16  years  of  age 
and  older. 

Chief  Eagan  said  the  old 
policy  of  concealing  the  youths’ 
names  led  to  parental  indif¬ 
ference  toward  police.  He  hopes 
the  newspapers  will  publish 
names  and  addresses. 


Press  Adamant^ 
Hearing  Opened 

San  Diego,  Calif. 

Refusal  by  reporters  of  the 
San  Diego  Union  and  Evening 
Tribune  to  leave  when  a  federal 
officer  declared  a  hearing  closed 
to  the  press  (Dec.  .'»)  led  to 
reconsideration  of  the  edict  and 
a  decision,  after  a  several 
hours’  delay,  to  keep  the  ses¬ 
sions  open. 

A  U.  S.  Forest  Service  Board 
of  Review  had  convened  to  hear 
facts  leading  up  to  the  deaths 
of  11  men  while  fighting  a 
brush  and  timber  fire  in  the 
Cleveland  National  Forest,  San 
Diego  County.  William  Swingler, 
assistant  chief  of  the  U.  S. 
Forest  Service,  decreed  exclu¬ 
sion  of  the  press  on  the  ground 
that  “witnesses  might  speak 
more  freely.” 

But  the  reporters  insisted 
that  the  public  had  a  right  to 
the  full  story,  instead  of  re¬ 
lying  on  handouts  after  each 
session,  as  Mr.  Swingler  had 
planned. 

Mr.  Swingler,  who  explained 
that  he  acted  under  an  “admin¬ 
istrative  policy”  of  the  Forest 
Service  which  had  always  in 
the  past  kept  review  board 
hearings  private,  made  a  long 
distance  telephone  call,  recon¬ 
vened  the  hearing  several  hours 
later,  and  announced  the  press 
was  welcome  to  attend. 

• 

Plan  for  ISEA 
Meet  in  Calif, 

Assistance  of  all  publishing 
forces  in  California  in  the  con¬ 
duct  of  elaborate  plans  for  the 
National  Editorial  Associa¬ 
tion’s  annual  convention  was 
asked  by  Walter  Kane  in  ad¬ 
dressing  the  California  Press 
Association.  Mr.  Kane,  Bakers¬ 
field  Californian,  is  convention 
chairman. 

Sessions  in  San  Francisco, 
June  8  10,  will  be  followed  by 
three  post-convention  tours,  Mr. 
Kane  announced.  Two  groups 
will  go  to  Los  Angeles,  one  by 
way  of  Yosemite  and  Bakers¬ 
field  and  the  other  by  the  Coast 
route,  with  a  Santa  Barbara 
stopo/jr.  A  third  will  go  to 
Hawaii. 

Travel  to  Honolulu  may  be 
made  by  ship  or  air,  with  the 
entire  party  returning  by  Lur- 
line,  according  to  present  plan. 
Southern  California  opportuni¬ 
ties  for  the  two  tours  will  in¬ 
clude  Disneyland,  Marineland 
and  Hollywood  Park,  he  ad¬ 
vised. 


Price  Contest 
Event  Shows 
Grocery  Lore 

San  Mateo,  Calil 
.4  grocery  pi  ice  guessaj 
contest  by  the  San  Mateo  Tima 
showed  the  avid  interest  is 
market  costs,  and  helped  (k. 
velop  that  interest  further. 

Surprise  results  included  the 
interest  shown  by  many  men  h 
the  grocery  price  tags.  A  fin- 
man  won  the  first  week  of  the 
10-week  series  of  contests.  A 
commuter  group  of  businessmes 
held  a  weekly  sideline  competi¬ 
tion  en  route  to  San  Francis®. 

The  event  also  apparently 
had  circulation  benefits,  (krson 
Miller,  promotion  manager,  be¬ 
lieves.  Summer  circulation  hdd 
better  than  ever  and  importint 
gains  came  with  autumn. 

Rut  the  major  aim  was  gro¬ 
cery  ad  readership.  Hence  the 
device  used  was  awards  for 
those  who,  the  week  before, 
most  accurately  forecast  in  s 
coupon  listing  the  lowest -price 
offered  for  each  item  by  any 
advertiser  in  the  following 
Wednesday  Times. 

Weekly  Awards 
Ten  items  were  listed  weekly 
under  the  plan  developed  by 
Mr.  Miller.  The  newspaper  of¬ 
fered  a  $50  prize  and  five  gro¬ 
cers  alternated  weekly  in  sup¬ 
plementing  the  award  with 
large  bags  of  their  store’s  prod¬ 
ucts. 

The  contest  brought  up  to 
thousands  of  entries  weekly  and 
proved  by  far  the  best  of  throe 
contest  promotions  staged  by 
the  Times  this  year,  Mr.  Miller 
advised.  Each  of  these  was  d^ 
voted  to  developing  readership 
of  a  particular  section  of  the 
paper. 

Predecessor  events  had  been 
a  baseball  contest  and  a  gues^ 
ing  event  on  the  times  attained 
in  the  Powder  Puff  Derby, 
which  began  this  year  front 
San  Mateo. 

Publisher  Named 

Mexico  Cm 
Diego  Arenas  Guzman  hs* 
been  designated  publisher  of  £‘ 
\acional,  the  government  par^ 
organ,  by  President  Adolfo  Run 
Cortinez.  He  succeeded  Guil¬ 
lermo  Ibarra,  recently  elected 
managing  director  of  PIPSA, 
the  semi-official  newsprint  pur¬ 
veyor.  Raimundo  Ampudia  has 
resigned  as  a  director  of  PIPSA 
to  return  to  private  business. 
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Stiiliebaker's  new  Supercharged  Golden  Hawk — room  for  five! 


Sport-spirited  luxury — excitin^  supercharged  perforriiance.  ea^er,  road- 
sure  handling, luxurious  comfort  for  five!  It’s  exclusive  with  Studehaker. 
Like  Twin -Traction  Control  and  Luxury -Level  Ride,  it’s  another  example 
of  the  superior  Craftsmanship  that  makes  the  big  difference  in  ’57! 


S  tudebaker  -Packard 

C  (>  R  I*  ()  R  A  T  I  ()  N 
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Louisville  C-J 
Changes  Ed 
Page  Format 

Louisviixe,  Ky. 

The  Courier  -  Journal  has 
changed  the  format  of  its  fa¬ 
mous  editorial  page,  devoting 
three  instead  of  two  of  the 
page’s  five  wide  columns  to  edi¬ 
torials.  A  small  cartoon  in  the 
upper  left-hand  comer  now  il¬ 
lustrates  an  editorial.  This  is 
in  addition  to  the  regular  large 
cartoon  on  the  page. 

Three  times  a  week,  “Edito¬ 
rial  Notebook,”  a  column  signed 
by  an  editorial  writer,  appears 
at  the  bottom  of  the  regular 
editorial  space.  John  Ed  Pearce 
wrote  the  first  of  these  per¬ 
sonal  columns  and  Barry  Bing¬ 
ham,  editor-in-chief,  wrote  the 
second.  Photos,  as  before,  are 
used  occasionally  to  illustrate 
an  editorial  or  a  letter  from  a 
reader. 

An  editorial  entitled  “A  Per¬ 
sonal  Bow  From  Our  Editorial 
Writers”  read  as  follows: 

“Today  we  are  starting  a  new 
feature  on  this  page.  The  col¬ 
umn  down  in  the  left-hand  cor¬ 
ner  by  John  Ed  Pearce  is  the 
first  of  a  series  we  plan  to  pub¬ 
lish,  written  and  signed  by  our 
regular  editorial  writers.  We 
will  use  three  or  four  of  them 
each  week. 

“On  three  other  days,  we  will 
fill  the  same  space  with  the  syn¬ 
dicated  columns  written  for  us 
and  other  papers  from  Wash¬ 
ington  by  Joseph  and  Stewart 
Alsop.  T^e  three-times-a-week 
column  by  David  Lawrence  will 
be  moved  over  to  the  Opposite 
Editorial  Page.  We  will  still 
carry  a  considerable  number  of 
letters  from  our  readers  each 
day,  running  them  below  Gro¬ 
ver  Page’s  cartoon. 

“Why  are  we  making  these 
changes?  The  answer  is  that 
we  think  editorial  pages  are  apt 
to  grow  much  too  rigid.  We 
think  they  need  to  experiment 
once  in  a  while  in  the  direction 
of  making  themselves  more  at¬ 
tractive  to  readers.  Some  edi¬ 
torial  pages  are  so  deeply 
traditional  that  nothing  on  them 
ever  changes.  Yet  an  editorial 
page  must  constantly  invite 
new  visitors,  unless  rigor  mor¬ 
tis  has  taken  over.  We  see  no 
reason  not  to  experiment  with 
ideas  that  may  appeal  to  these 
new'  readers  and  not  displease 
the  old. 

“The  Courier-Journal  has  fol¬ 
lowed  an  unusual  practice  of 


printing  the  names  of  the  edi¬ 
torial  page  staff  on  the  mast¬ 
head  each  day.  The  editorials 
they  write  are  expressions  of 
the  paper’s  policies.  That  is 
why  they  are  not  signed.  At  the 
same  time,  we  believe  many 
readers  would  like  to  have  a 
little  more  personal  knowledge 
of  these  editorialists.  The 
signed  columns  will  afford  a 
glimpse  of  these  writers  in  a 
more  personal  and  informal 
mood,  with  their  professional 
hair  down,  so  to  speak.  They 
will  write  about  anything  that 
especially  interests  them,  and 
to  be  free  to  ride  their  hobbies 
and  express  their  feelings  in  a 
way  that  cannot  be  done  in  an 
editorial. 

“We  hope  readers  will  like 
this  new  feature  on  the  page. 
It  is  frankly  an  experiment,  and 
we  know  of  no  other  paper 
which  has  tried  anything  just 
like  it.  Beginning  today,  the 
members  of  our  editorial  page 
staff  doff  their  caps  and  greet 
the  readers  in  their  own  names 
and  persons.” 

• 

Chew  on  Ross’  Staff 

Washington 

Peter  T.  Chew,  former  news¬ 
paperman,  has  been  appointed 
special  assistant  to  Robert 
Tripps  Ross,  Assistant  Secre¬ 
tary  of  Defense  for  legislative 
and  public  affairs.  Mr.  Chew  re¬ 
signed  recently  from  the  public 
relations  division  of  the  Repub¬ 
lican  National  Committee.  He 
was  a  reporter  and  rewrite  man 
for  Associated  Press  in  New 
York  City,  and  had  served  as  a 
reporter  for  the  Newark  (N.J.) 
Evening  News,  and  the  Lynch¬ 
burg  (Va.)  News. 

• 

Polish  Paper  Sold 

Toledo 

The  Ameryka-Echo,  Polish 
newspaper  published  here  since 
1888,  has  been  sold  to  a  Polish- 
American  business  syndicate  of 
Detroit,  Halina  I.  Paryski- 
Rosinski,  former  publisher,  re¬ 
ported.  The  new  management 
has  appointed  Dr.  W.  Gawron- 
ski,  former  Polish  consul  gen¬ 
eral  in  Chicago,  France,  Ger¬ 
many  and  Russia,  as  editor-in- 
chief  and  Marian  Wojciechow- 
ski  as  business  manager. 

• 

Death  Benefit 

Dallas,  Tex. 

An  improved  insurance  pro¬ 
gram  linked  with  the  Pension 
Plan  for  employes  of  the  Dal¬ 
las  Morning  News  provides  a 
minimum  death  benefit  equal 
to  the  amount  of  their  last 
year’s  earnings. 


Couldn't  Rustle 
Enough  Readers 

Cumby,  Tex. 

The  Cumby  Rustler^  a 
weekly,  has  suspended  pub¬ 
lication.  It  was  revived  last 
March  by  Mrs.  Lois  McMil- 
lon  and  Mrs.  Mary  Moseley. 

Mrs.  McMillon’s  farewell 
said:  “We  tried  to  keep  it 
going  and  yon  did  all  you 
could  do,  but  there  just 
aren’t  enough  of  ns,  I  guess.” 

Cumby’s  population  (1950) 
was  504. 

Ben  Grant  Heads 
National  Press  Oub 

Washington 
Ben  Grant  of  U.  S.  News  and 
World  Report  will  be  inaugu¬ 
rated  president  of  the  National 
Press  Club  in  January.  He  has 
been  elected  to  succeed  Frank 
Holeman  of  the  New  York  Daily 
News  who  is  completing  a  one- 
year  term. 

Other  officers  who,  like  Mr. 
Grant,  were  picked  by  unani¬ 
mous  vote,  are:  John  V.  Horner, 
Washington  Star,  vicepresident; 
George  Cullen,  BNA  Publica¬ 
tions,  secretary;  William  H. 
Lawrence  of  the  New  York 
Times,  and  John  P.  Cosgrove 
of  Broadcasting  -  Telecasting, 
three-year  terms  on  the  Board 
of  Governors. 

A  count  of  ballots  will  decide 
the  following  contests:  Treas¬ 
urer  George  Zielke,  Toledo 
Blade,  and  William  Yarn,  As¬ 
sociated  Press;  secretary — Bry¬ 
son  Rash,  American  Broadcast¬ 
ing  System,  and  Joseph  Dear 
of  Dear  Publications;  one-year 
term  on  the  Board  of  Govern¬ 
ors  Pat  Munroe,  Albuquerque 
Journal,  and  John  R.  Cauley, 
Kansas  City  Star. 

• 

Lewis-Clark  Trek 
Series  Wins  Award 

Pasco,  Wash. 
A  national  award  was  an¬ 
nounced  by  the  American  As¬ 
sociation  for  State  and  Local 
History  for  Ted  Van  Arsdol, 
author  of  a  series  of  articles 
portraying  the  explorations  of 
Lewis  and  Clark  through  the 
Northwest. 

Mr.  Van  Arsdol,  a  reporter 
and  feature  writer  for  the  Co¬ 
lumbia  Basin  News,  wrote  the 
series  of  articles  for  his  news¬ 
paper  in  1955,  on  the  150th 
anniversary  of  the  Lewis  and 
Clark  party’s  trip  over  the  Bit- 
teroot  mountains  and  down  the 
Clearwater  and  Snake  Rivers  to 
the  Tri-City  area  where  the 
Snake  joins  the  Columbia. 
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Stay  Neutral, 
Dean  Advises 
Campus  Daily 

LAWRE-NCE,  lUl 

Editors  of  the  Daily  Kanm, 
student  newspaper  at  the  Uni^ 
versity  of  Kansas,  are  seekisf 
the  right  to  take  an  editorial 
stand  on  political  issues,  both 
on  and  off  the  campus. 

The  Kansan  board,  compriaed 
of  student  members,  voted  by  a 
heavy  majority  Dec.  4  to  r^ 
move  the  clause  in  the  Kansan's 
constitution,  which  governs  th« 
paper’s  general  policies  and 
which  states  the  Daily  Kan».n 
shall  be  neutral  in  politics  on 
and  off  the  campus.  The  board 
voted  to  rescind  the  neutrality 
clause,  effective  Jan.  17,  citing, 
among  other  arguments,  that 
freedom  of  the  press  was  in¬ 
volved. 

Dean  Issue  Statement 

As  a  result  of  the  board's 
action.  Dean  Burton  Marvin, 
head  of  the  university’s  school 
of  journalism  and  a  faculty  ad¬ 
viser  to  the  Kansan  inasmuch 
as  the  student  paper  seives 
as  a  laboratory  newspaper  for 
journalism  students,  issued  the 
following  statement: 

“It  is  absolutely  eseential 
that  the  Kansan,  as  a  labora¬ 
tory  for  students  and  as  a  pub¬ 
lication  representing  the  uni¬ 
versity  in  the  eyes  of  students 
and  Kai.sas  citizens  of  varying 
political  leanings,  remain  neu¬ 
tral  in  all  political  situations 
on  or  off  the  campus.  For  this 
reason,  we  shall  act  to  make 
certain  that  neutrality  is  ob¬ 
served  if  the  Kansan  board  is 
unwilling  to  continue  to  do  so. 
Such  a  rule  of  operation,  es¬ 
sential  in  a  public  institution, 
cannot  be  subject  to  the  whim 
of  one  generation  of  students." 

There  is  no  particular  politi¬ 
cal  issue  at  stake  in  the  present 
controversy,  university  officials 
stated,  but  Kansan  editors  feel 
they  should  have  the  right  to  j 
express  themselves  editorially 
on  political  issue.s. 

At  the  Dec.  4  Kansan  board 
meeting  student  editors  were 
advised  by  Dean  Marvin  to  ad¬ 
here  to  the  established  policy, 
which  dates  back  to  the  1930’i 
when  such  a  political  neutrality 
clause  was  added  to  the  Kan¬ 
san’s  constitution.  Present  poli¬ 
cy  permits  the  Kansan  to  pr** 
sent  all  sides  of  any  political 
controversy,  but  does  not  ^lo* 
the  Kansan  to  take  a  position 
editorially  on  political  mattcra 
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TRADING  STAMPS 
WIN  BY  LANDSLIDE 
IN  REFERENDUM 


65%  Of  North  Dakota  Voters  Approve  Stamps  In 
First  Official  Test  By  The  People  Of  Any  State 


Consumers  Themselves  Give  The  Decisive 
Answer  to  Trading  Stamp  Opposition 


The  stage  was  set  more  than  a  year 
ago — March  5, 1955.  On  that  date  the 
Legislature  of  North  Dakota  passed 
a  tax  law  on  trading  stamps.  If  al¬ 
lowed  to  remain ,  it  would  have  ended 
stamp  distribution  in  North  Dakota. 

This  law  clearly  discriminated  in 
favor  of  one  group  of  merchants  over 
another.  Furthermore,  it  ignored  the 
rights  of  many  thousands  of  house¬ 
wives  to  enjoy  a  form  of  thrift  con¬ 
tinuously  popular  in  the  state  for  40 
years. 

Consumers— the  people  who  stood 
to  lose  the  most  in  this  battle  among 
merchants— tookahand  immediately . 
Within  a  short  time  the  minimum 
7,000  signatures  required  for  a  ref¬ 
erendum  were  obtained. 


Thus  it  happened  on  Election  Day, 
November  6,  that  the  people  of  North 
Dakota  participated  in  the  first  test 
of  its  kind  in  the  United  States— 
one  where  the  people  themselves 
could  declare  by  vote  their  feelings 
about  trading  stamps. 

On  the  basis  of  popular  vote,  the 
approval  given  to  stamps  was  an  even 
greater  landslide  than  the  1956  presi¬ 
dential  election.  65%  voted  in  favor 
of  stamps. 

This  clear-cut  decision  shows  that 
the  opposition  to  trading  stamps  does 
not  come  from  consumers.  And 
something  more . .  .consumers  every 
dayexpress  their  preference  for  trad¬ 
ing  stamps  and  they  are  doing  it  in  the 
appropriate  place— the  marketplace. 


NORTH  DAKOTA,  Nov.  6- Voters 
at  the  polls  handing  down  their  decision 
on  the  issue  over  trading  stamps  on  the 
state’s  referendum.  159,801  voted  “for 
trading  stamps” ;  84 ,3 1 9  voted  “against .” 


-v? 


This  report  is  presented  in  the  public  interest  by 
The  Sperry  and  Hutchinson  Company ...  originator  of  the  S&H  Green  Stamp 
currently  being  saved  by  over  20  million  American  consumers. 
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Chicago  News  Adds  Zone 
Sections  on  Thursday 


By  George  A.  Brandenburg 


West — “Congress  St.  Dream  in  the  neighborhood  areas  ud 
Road — It  May  Be  Reality  By  suburbs”  he  said,  “and  we  oftej 
11V60.”  provide  tips  for  the  city  desk 

North — “Highland  Park’s  on  stories  of  major  importann 

Cops  Get  Tough  To  Cut  Traffic  for  the  main  news  section.” 
Toll.”  The  Tribune’s  neighboiho«j 

South — “Calumet  Looks  To  sections  average  from  12  to  1( 
Future  As  Hub  of  Whole  pages,  and  often  go  as  hifrh  as 
World.”  28  pages  when  the  Christnus 

The  three  sections  contained  season  approaches.  Zoned  ad- 


Chicago  Bold  banner  lines  and  plenty  The  three  sections  contained  season  approacnes.  z;oned  ad- 
Zoned  sections,  covering  Chi-  of  italic  two  and  three-column  a  total  of  36,286  lines  of  retail  vertising  rates  are  offered  t» 
cago  neighborhood  and  subur-  ^'oads  tend  to  give  the  neighbor-  zone  advertising,  exclusive  of  both  retail  and  national  adver. 
ban  news,  made  their  debut  in  hood  news  sections  a  flashy  ap-  Je  four  full-color  page  ads  tisws. 

the  Chicaao  Daily  News  Dec  peai'ance  and  ser\'e  to  dramatize  Thursdays  zone  sections  ^o  to  Over  1,000  retail  account' 

6,  presenting  local  features  and  the  “local  happenings.”  In  fact,  P'ess  Tuesday  night  and  the  have  used  the  Tribune’s  neigk. 
“hard”  news  for  the  North  ^ocal  news  (by  zones)  has  once  sections  are  delivered  for  stuff-  borhood  sections  during  the  first 
South  and  West  areas  as  a  part  more  found  its  way  back  into  mg  at  news-stands  and  by  in-  nine  months  this  year.  In  .ddi- 
of  the  Thursday  paper  the  Daily  News  in  a  big  way,  dependent  distributors  who  tion  to  the  localized  neighbor- 

rhiVno-n  h..on  via  Special  neighborhood  report-  handle  home  delivery  in  the  city  hood  and  suburban  advertiser?, 

ureaier  Cynicago  nas  oeen  _ _  _ _ _  an,i  aiiKinKa  TVip  pimilatinn  mamr  r'Vii/<on'n’a  mai/N-  j— 


divided  into  three  zones  nermit-  ®rs  and  city  staffers  who  now  and  suburbs.  The  circulation  many  of  Chicago’s  major  down- 
tine  local  advertisers  to  place  think  in  terms  of  the  general  department  has  worked  out  a  town  stores  with  outlying  ont- 

news  section  and  the  zone  sec-  plan  at  key  corner  newsstands  lets  use  the  neighborhood  stc- 


their  advertising  in  the  zone  or 


zones  of  their  choice  at  new  tions. 
zone  rates.  National  advertisers  I 

will  have  zone  rates,  beginning 
in  January. 


Have  Own  Hditorials 


in  the  loop  and  at  railroad  sta-  tions  from  time  to  time,  as 
tions  so  that  Daily  News  com-  well  as  the  Tribune’s  full-rna 
muter  readers  can  obtain  a  news  sections. 


Color  Also  Available  such  as  schools,  police  and  fire  Tribune  Does  It  Different  battle  for  suburbia”  from  a 

I*  4-1.10  0..000  districts,  parks  and  recreation  .  circulation  standpoint,  ther« 

...  vhis  same  Thursday  f„_:i  j  __  _  ono-ts  The  By  contrast  the  Tribune  s  pontimies  to  he  a  irreater 

edition  that  the  Daily  News  „  ^  ^  ”  sports  ihe  •  .  .  .  .  =pptions  are  oro-  ®  greater  aware- 

now  offor,  ROF  foil-color  to  ‘,’or  eae“h’'s«tioIr“!,d  i';  CHmentaH rod 

enllstmc  reader  comment  via  aatup  that  includes  a  staff  of  Suburban  balitor 


Each  section  features  news  Thursday  paper  with  the  zone 
on  community  organizations,  section  of  their  choice. 


Tribune  Does  It  Different 


While  none  of  the  Chicago 
papers  will  admit  there  i.?  “a 
battle  for  suburbia”  from  a 
circulation  standpoint,  there 


now  offers  ROP  full-color  to  f  f.  f]' 

advertisers,  with  such  ads  ap- 

pearing  in  the  zone  sections  of  comment  via 


of  this  type  of  covera(!». 
S-T  Suburban  Editor 


fiiQt  Hoxr’a  r.ar.01.  Tu  n  c  local  letters  to  the  editor.  people  to  write,  eaii,  ana  The  Chicago  Sun-Timet  has 

Daily  News  cLried  four  ^  “We  expect  to  provoke  letters  Hlustrate  the  Sunday  and  Thur.s-  appointed  John  K.  .\dams  as 
page  ROP  col^r  ads  lisultilt  action  on  area  ^^aed  .sections.  Directing  suburban  editor.  He  is  working 

page  Kur  color  ads,  resulting  ^  the  overall  operation  is  Paul  with  the  city  de.sk.  The  S-T  has 

zone  sSn  “S^ge'^  «rr^^^^^  weekly  editorial  and  letters  to  Hubbard  who  has  come  to  know  divided  Cook  County  outside 

three  oT  the  fuU  cX  Ids  ^’^P'ained  Jerry  Chicago  s  70  communities  with-  Chicago  into  three  major  news 

AH  nf  ♦hi  1^  V.  ^  .1  Moran,  former  assistant  city  m  the  city  limits  and  the  mush-  areas,  plus  Lake  County,  Ill., 

All  of  this  has  been  made  rooming  suburban  areas  on  an  and  I>ake  County,  Ind.  The 

possible  by  the  addition  of  the  intimate  basis.  He  has  headed  Sun-Times  plans  to  cultivite 

rrrsserlliTtriL’"1^\^e'Da^^^^  Mr.  Moran’s  operation  is  since  these  suburban  areas,  assigning 

News  South  Side  plant.  The.se  cl^o.sely  integrated  with  the  Daily  '  ^  cording  To'’”Milburn%".“lW^^ 

presses  are  a  part  of  an  .$11  city  desk  and  staff,  with  photographers,  15  reporters  an.l  execurive  ed  tor. 

million  expansion  program  now  a  helping  hand  from  the  sports  copyreaders  who  work  as  The  Sun-Times  and  the 

u^nderway  at  the  Daily  News,  'lepartment  While  he  has  one  ^  the  American  hav^  for  sometini. 

Composition  and  stereotyping  of  Tcan  cal  "uX  Tribune’s  city  staff.  On  Sunday,  Tent  r^rters  !nto  various  sub- 

the  zone  sections  are  done  in  sections  he  can  call  upon  ^he  Tribune  has  five  sections:  urban  communities  to  develop 

the  mam  News  plant  .lowntown.  the  city  staff  cameramen  for  Southwest,  West,  North-  “lec^al  XSron  the  probJ 

Zoned  sections  are  not  new  to  assignments.  The  Thursday  X  pro gres^  of  suburbia 


Chicago  ^wspaper  readers.  The  .Seek  Significant  News 
Chicago  Tribune  has  had  neiprh- 

borhood  sections  in  its  Sunday  “Were  after  the  significant 
paper  since  1927.  Five  such  sec-  iicws,  not  the  chicken^  dinner 


Seek  Significant  News  paper  covers  the  same  general 
,,,,,  ,  citv-suburban  “beats”  on  a 

Were  after  the  significant  West  and  North  basis, 

ws,  not  the  chicken  dinner 

uff  that  often  finds  its  way  “We  stay  away  from 
to  neighborhood  news  sec-  A'vorces,  but  print  all  the 

v'jt.Ti  golden  wedding  anniversarie.s 


tions  appear  in  the  Sunday  stuff  that  often  finds  its  way  ^ 

paper  and  three  neighborhood  neighborhood  news  sec-  i  aiv  orces  ou 

sections  are  published  in  connec-  he  told  E&P.  “Every  re- 

tion  with  the  Tribune’s  Thurs-  PO’^tei'  on  the  Daily  News  staff 


fe  stay  away  from  crime  dC  Outside  City 
divorces,  but  print  all  the  Minnf.apouS 

m  wedding  anniversarie.s  gi^^jg  pj-igg  of  tbt 

can  get,”  explained  Mr.  ^ifinneapolts  Morning  TrUmt 


day  paper  dating  back  to  1949  contributing  to  the  zone  sec-  Hubbard.  We  Jfive  localized  Minneapolis  Evenmf 

jr  1  pc  ,  uncK  I.U  _  _  _  _  covcracfc  to  communitv  orcrani-  . _ j  i-w—  »  tn 


tions,  although  we  have  one 


Star  was  increased  Dec.  3  to 


tions,  although  we  have  one  coverage  to  community  organi-  increased  Dec.  3  to 

A  New  Approach  reporter  assigned  exclusively  to  zations,  including  schools  and  per  copy  outside  the  metro- 

From  a  news  standpoint,  the  section.”  SentTon^^to^gwe^TnmeXrl^  politan  area.  The  home  deliv^ 

Daily  News  has  taken  a  some-  Color  script  headings  over  the  ,  ,  Chicaeo  suburbs^  in-  P™®  remains  at  30c  per  wrek 

what  different  approach  in  Daily  News  logotype  denoted  ,  ‘  nroblems  J",? 

presenting  city  and  suburban  the  zone  sections  when  they  neX-dXloped  sub^-  P"®®  *’'® 

news  on  a  three-way  split,  as  made  their  inaugural  appear-  eommunities  in  the  metro- 
compared  with  their  morning  ance  last  week.  Color  over  the 


competitor,  the  Tribune. 


will  continue  on  these 


Already  blessed  with  two  ■‘sections  whenever  color  ads  are 
“front  pages”  under  the  scheduled  for  that  issue, 
stepped-up  program  of  giving  The  “big  picture”  approach 


ever,  editoralize.” 

Seek  Wholesome  Picture 
Mr.  Hubbard  said  the  Tribune 


Writers  Elect 

PiTTSBUBCH,  Pa 

United  Press  sports  writtr 


stepped-up  program  of  giving  The  “big  picture”  approach  Mr,  Hubbard  said  the  Tribune  United  Press  ^  sports 
the  Tribune  -  owned  Chicago  to  city-suburban  area  news  is  does  not  try  to  compete  with  Rudy  Cernkovic  has 

American  stiffer  competition,  reflected  in  the  banner  lines  neighborhood,  community  or  named  president  of  the  Pi» 

the  Daily  News  has  introduced  which  appeared  on  the  front  suburban  weeklies  to  the  point  burgh  Chapter  of  the  Basewt 

a  third  “front  page”  in  its  page  of  each  section,  which  of  “squeezing  out”  the  last  item.  W  riters  Association  of  Amen; 

zoned  news  sections  on  Thurs-  varied  from  eight  to  12  page.s  “We  seek  to  gfive  a  whole-  ca.  He  succeeds  Lester 

day.  initially:  some  picture  of  community  life  Ricderman,  Pittsburgh  Pres*< 
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iAGRAM ...  again  publishes 
a  dramatic  New  Year’s  Eve  message 


The  advertisement  below  will  appear  in  the 
newspapers  of  Ameriea,  December  31st,  1956. 

This  great  Seagram  moderation  series 
has  been  wholeheartedly  endorsed  by  the 
National  Licensed  Beverage  Association  and 


the  National  Retail  Liquor  Package  Stores 
Association.  With  your  support,  and  the  co* 
operation  of  the  public,  the  worthy  objective 
of  this  campaign  can  be  accomplished:  the 
sajety  of  millions. 


"TONIGHT 

when  it’s 

'One  fSor  the  Road’ 
be  sure,  it’s 
Coffee” 


mm 


^  Published  by 

THE  HOUSE  OF  SEAGRAM 

. .  I  together  with  the  owners'of  America’s  taverns  and  package  stores 

*^^^<‘*^ott'n^tnclud*tk^enttir0n^hfrthtpoftMtNationalLictn$td  Beyerog^  Attoetafion.Tkf  pockogr  $tortou'nert  tneiude  th^entirt  m^mbenfiipof  tht  National  Retail  Liquor  Package  Stom  A  MtocioUon. 
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Geoffrey  Parsons  Dies;  113  Papers 

Succeeds  rather  i  i*  i  t-i  n 

F^,  N.D.  Fubiish  r  ull 


Noted  as  Editorialist 


John  D.  Paulson  will  succeed 


Geoffrey  Parens  Sr.  77,  aging  editor  for  a  time  before  ^  StOck  TablcS 

died  Dec  8  at  his  home  in  New  ite  merger  with  ttie  New  Y^k  jrorum  Jan.  1.  The  senior  Paul- 

York  City  after  a  long  illness.  Herald  in  1924.  That  year  Mr  renigned  but  will  continue  The  number  of  daily  new. 

Papons  became  chief  editorial  ^  according  papers  publishing  complete  New 

til  1952  he  was  Tribune.  Borman  D.  Black.  Jr.,  pub-  York  Stock  Exchange  stock 

chief  editorial  A  lively  and  witty  man,  ijgijej  tables  now  is  113,  according  to 

writer  of  the  W  whose  interests  ranged  from  jj  ’p  paulson  has  been  in  ‘^he  results  of  a  national  sur- 

York  Her-  ^try  to  the  pavest  interna-  newspaper  work  more  than  50  Published  by  the  Exehny 

aid  Tribune  and  tional  issues,  he  rejected  the  magazine, 

since  1952  he  concept  of  an  editorial  writer 

had  served  as  as  a  cloistered  thinker.  In  war 


chief  editorial  and  peace,  he  traveled  widely, 

advisor.  He  wrote  a  history  of  the 

A  newspaper-  ^oHd,  ^  The  Stream  of  His- 

man  for  more  fory»  ’  iu  1928. 

than  half  a  cen-  Parsons  “Nothing  human  is  alien  to 

tury,  Mr.  Parsons  earned  among  ***  editorial  page,”  he  observed, 
his  many  honors  the  Pulitzer  and  he  was  likely  to  remind  his 
Prize  for  editorial  writing  in  writers  to  choose  their 

1942.  Then  the  judges  said:  daily  subjects  in  the  knowledge 

“The  selection  of  these  edi-  co"“™ed  J 

with  everything  from  weather 


D.  Paulson 


H.  D.  Paulson 


The  survey  analyzed  811  daily 
newspapers  published  in  554 
cities  with  populations  of  25,00ri 
or  more.  Here  are  some  of  the 
highlights : 

1.  There  are  113  dailies  which 
publish  complete  Stock  Ex¬ 
change  stock  tables.  This  com¬ 
pares  with  101  late  in  1952 
when  a  similar  survey  wu 
made. 

2.  Newspapers  carrying  either 
complete  or  partial  tables 


torials  over  others  of  irreat  cveiyuuuK  sium  weawier  _  ^  complete  or  partial  lanies  m- 

distinction  ^  *  reporter  for  creased  to  552  from  .'>02  four 


....  .  .  to  junior  to  the  atomic  bomb,  ^^e  Grand  Forks  Press,  moved  years  ago. 

patriotic  service  was  chiefly  m-  --  -  ...  .  *»  iu_  /- - 1  r — i..  m.- - -  '  . 


a  .  .  •  u  4.  Mr.  Parsons  had  a  clear  and  ^  ^^e  Grand  Forks  Times  as  3_  Morning  papers  carrying 

uence  y  a  wis  recognize  practical  concept  of  what  an  eity  editor,  and  became  city  edi-  fjjU  stock  tables  rose  to  80 

an  outstanding  instance  where  editorial  page  was,  what  it  tor  of  the  Grand  Forks  Herald  f^om  71. 

political  affiliation  was  com-  attempt  to  do  and  how  through  a  merger  of  the  papers.  4.  Evening  papers  publishing 

pletely  subordinated  to  the  na-  should  go  about  this.  It  was.  He  joined  the  Forum  in  1916.  faH  tables  rose  to  33  from  30 
tional  welfare  and  a  newspaper  he  said,  “the  mouthpiece”  of  John  Paulson  joined  the  5.  Total  circulation  of  the 

firmly  led  its  party  to  higher  the  newspaper.  Its  job  was  to  Forum  staff  in  1937.  He  was  552  dailies  which  print  coin- 

grounds.  stir  the  imagination  of  its  ™®de  political  repoi'ter  and  plete  or  partial  tables  amounts 

When  Columbia  University  readers  toward  supporting  a  l»ter  managing  editor.  He  be-  to  39,431,894  copies.  Morning 

conferred  the  Honorary  Degree  cause  or  toward  forming  a  comes  editor  on  the  20th  an-  papers  account  for  17,094,(5.57 

of  Doctor  of  Letters  upon  him,  sensible  and  balanced  judgment,  niversary  of  his  joining  the  and  evening  22,337,237. 
the  citation  was  for  “having  Many  ingredients  went  into  newspaper.  The  article  estimated  that  it 

wisdom  and  courage  to  under-  his  formula  designed  to  accom-  •  cost  the  113  papers  a  total  of 

stand,  with  the  prophet  Jere-  pHsh  this.  Write  simply  but  Rnti*  fin  more  than  $40,000,000  a  year 

miah,  the  folly  of  saying  ‘Peace,  never  write  down.  Never  “write  rt'. 

peace,  when  there  is  no  peace.’  ”  an  essay  addressed  to  no  one  in 

particular.”  The  title  and  first 


Started  in  Law  Practice 


Mr.  Parsons  was  bom  in 


Omaha,  Nebr.  to  Publish  the  complete  rtock 

Owiafca  World-Herald  ....  ...  . 

,  _ .  „  •  *.  •  j  1-  j  Of  the  552  dailies  which  pun- 

sentence  must  be  appealing  if  ®  carrmr  e  ivere  j.  market  prices,  20.5%  carry' 

TV.O  rate  of  papers  in  Omaha  from 


The 


iTir.  waa  uurn  in  _ i _ _ i  fru-  raic  ui  ubucib  iii  vyiiiaiia  irum  ..  ,  i  t:.  u  __ 

r,  ,  i  It  o  4.  c  renders  are  to  be  attracted.  The  1  the  complete  Stock  Exchange 

Douglaston,  L.  L,  on  Sept.  6,  ar  to  45c  per  week,  evening  Ita^  A  QO0/.  miKliak  OQ  AT 


1879,  the  son  of  Charles 


Chauncy  Parsons  and 
Warth  Michael  Parsons. 


Julia 


must 


sentence  or  paragraph  Hgt.  About  32%  publish  99  or 

be  “swift,  accurate  and  and  Sunday  or  morning  and  ^  ^  nearly  25%  pub- 

Never  mind  a  lot  of  Sunday.  Single-copy  prices  x^ll  j.  ^  and  about  14«, 


200  to  349  issues.  Less  than 
10  %  carry  350  or  more  but  not 
the  complete  list. 

More  dailies  in  the  South 
Atlantic  States  —  Delaware, 
Maryland,  District  of  Colum¬ 
bia,  Virginia,  West  Virginia. 
North  Carolina,  South  Carolina. 


decisive,  ......u  «  .v..  .  j  ^ 

rules  about  short  words  or  long  “"‘^hanged  at  5c  for  toe 

His  father  was  a  chemist,  words,  and  don’t  impose  a 

His  grandfather,  Theophilus  strait-jacket  formula  of  sen-  Sunday  paper. 

Parsons,  was  dean  of  the  Har-  tence  construction.  The  spirit  * 

Hif  and  the  logical  pull  of  thought  3.3%  Wage  Boost 

nis  greai-granoiacner,  aiso  are  paramount  in  an  editorial.  ”  Tn  n,  nu- 

named  Theophilus  Parsons,  was  He  is  survived  bv  his  widow  ioledo,  Ohio 

Chief  Justice  of  Massachusetts  Carle  Taylor  Parsons*  a  ^  one-year  contract  ha.s  been  vyBioiiiia  ouui.ii  _ _ 

and  a  framer  of  the  Bill  of  daughter,  Mrs.  John  Cuthbert  8*^ed  ^tween  the  Toledo  Blade  Florida— publish 

Rights.  Long,  and  three  sons,  Carl  p***?,^  full  stock  tables  than  any  other 

He  received  an  arts  degree  in  Taylor,  David  and  Geoffrey  Guild,  providing  for  a  3.3%  in- 

1899  and  a  law  degree  in  1903,  Parsons  Jr.  The  last  named  wages.  Also  included 

both  from  Columbia  University,  is  director  of  information  of  vacations  for 

For  three  years  he  practiced  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Or- 

law  and  then  he  got  a  job  as  ganization  at  Paris, 

a  reporter  with  the  New  York  ^ 

Evening  Sun. 

Soon  he  was  specializing  in  Tait  Retires 
politics.  In  1910  he  began  Harry  V.  Tait,  Linotype  Times  Herald  published  its  “Curiously,”  observes  Ken- 

writing  editorials  for  the  Sun.  salesman  for  35  years,  has  re-  fourth  foreign  section  in  two  neth  Hayes,  editor  of  Ex- 
He  became  the  paper’s  chief  tired  from  full  duty  with  Mer-  years  Sunday,  Dec.  2,  in  a  48-  change,  “a  greater  projwrtion 
editorial  writer  before  moving  genthaler  Linotype  Company,  page  tabloid  entitled  “Italy  of  the  papers  analyzed  in  th* 
over  to  the  New  York  Tribune  but  he  will  continue  to  serve  Speaks.”  The  section  carried  Mountain  States — 85  per  cent— 
in  1913  as  an  editorial  writer,  on  a  consultant  basis  from  his  over  35,000  lines  of  Italian  ad-  carry  some  form  of  table  than 
He  was  the  Tribune’s  man-  home  in  San  Francisco.  vertising.  any  other  area.” 
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25  years  service. 


Section  for  Italy 

Washington 


Only  one  daily  in  the  Moun¬ 
tain  States — Montana,  Idaho. 
Wyoming,  Colorado,  New  Mex¬ 
ico,  Arizona,  Utah  and  Nevada 
— publishes  a  complete  stock 
table.  However  32  other  papers 


The  Washington  Post  and  in  th-xt  area  carry  partial  list*. 
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Their 


pockets  are  bulging 

in  New  England 


There's  no  iluubt  about  it.  everyone’s  in  clover 
in  New  England.  Personal  income  is  10%  above 
the  national  average,  reaching  a  whopping  total 
of  $20,075,000,000  last  year  .  .  .  that’s  $2,087 
for  every  man.  woman,  and  child  in  the  area  . . . 
$340  more  than  the  average  per  capita  income 
for  the  rest  of  the  nation.  And  they  don’t  try  to 
take  it  with  them,  either  .  .  .  they  have  50% 
more  cash  in  savings,  spend  more  at  retail,  own 
more  television  sets,  home  appliances,  and  other 
conveniences  than  any  other  comparable  group 
in  the  country. 

Idke  statistics?  Total  non-farm  employment  is 
pushing  3.6  million  .  .  .  industrial  employment 
at  one-and-a-half  million  . . .  sales  topping  $21.1 
billion.  .And  their  income  tax  .  .  .  but  we  don’t 
like  to  talk  about  that  ...  so  many  are  in  the 
higher  brackets,  they  get  apoplexy  every  time 
the  subject  comes  up! 

Add  this  all  up  and  divide  by  two  ...  in  fact, 
do  anything  you  want  to  it,  and  you’ve  still  got 
the  healthiest  economy,  the  most  potent  sales 
potential  you’ll  find  in  the  U.S.  So,  why  not 
give  yourself  a  break,  and  sell  New  England 
through  the  New  England  Newspapers? 


Sell  New  England  with  Newspapers 


This  campaign  sponsored  by  these  newspaper  ieaders: 


SAINC— Baafor  Dally  Ntwf  (S). 
VCRSONT— Barra  TIaMS  (C).  BamHnt- 
taa  Baantr  <E),  BHrlinftoa  Frtt  Braaa 
(S).  RiftlaiHl  Hcraia  (M>. 
SASSACHUSETTS— Boftoa  Gloka  (SAE). 
Baatea  Clokt  (S),  BrMkten  EntararlM  A 
TIaMt  (E),  Fall  RNtr  Htrald  News  (E). 
FItchharf  Scntlnal  (E),  Gardntr  Haws 
(E),  HaaarMII  Gantta  (E),  Laarraaca 
Eafia-Ttikuaa  (SAE),  LyM  Itaai  <E), 
Hortk  Adaau  Traascrlpt  (E).  Pittsfield 
Barkahira  Eadt  (E),  Taaataa  GantU 


(E),  Walthaai  Nears  TrIkuna  (E).  Wor¬ 
cester  Talatraai  and  Eranlai  Gaiatta 
(SAE),  Worcester  Suaday  Talairaai  (S). 
NEW  HASPSHIRE  — Concord  Sonltor- 
Patrlot  (E),  Sanclwstar  Union  Laadar 
and  New  HaaipsMra  Sunday  News  (S. 
EAS). 

RHODE  ISLAND  — West  Warwick  Paw- 
tuxat  Valley  Dally  Tiwas  (E),  Proaidanca 
Bullatia  (E),  Proaidanca  Journal  (N), 
Proaidanca  Journal  (S),  Woonsocket  Call 
(E). 


CONNECTICUT— Anaania  Soatinal  (E), 
Bridiaport  Post  (S),  Bridiafort  Paal- 
Talatmai  (SAE).  Bristol  Praas  (E). 
Harttard  Courant  (H),  Hartford  Courant 
(S),  Hartford  TInws  (E),  Saridan 
Record-Journal  (SAE),  New  Britain 
Herald  (E).  New  Haaan  Rafistar  (EAS). 
Norwich  Bullatin  and  Record  (SAE), 
Torrinitoa  Reiister  (E),  Watarkury  Re- 
puklican  A  Aaicrican  (SAE),  Watarkury 
Rcpuklican  (SAS). 
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CLASSIFIED  CLINIC 


Tight  Money  Clouds 
Early  ’57  Outlook 


Ky  Daniel  L.  Lionel 
('AM,  New  York  Herald  Tribune 


CAMs  who  a  few  short 
months  ago  were  viewing  the 
linage  growth  potential  for  the 
first  half  of  1957  bullishly  are 
applying  the  brakes  as  a  result 
of  an  entity  that  has  injected 
itself  into  our  national  econ¬ 
omy  in  no  uncertain  terms— 
tight  money. 

The  creeping  inflation,  which 
in  October  showed  the  cost  of 
living  index  up  another  2  points, 
is  having  a  marked  effect  upon 
certain  key  want  ad  classifica¬ 
tions,  particularly  real  estate 
and  used  cars.  That  the  im¬ 
pact  of  high  interest  rates  is 
being  felt  throughout  the  coun¬ 
try  is  evident  from  a  cross- 
section  survey  this  department 
has  just  completed. 

Worse  to  Come 

A  typical  response  comes 
from  Hu  B.  Stephens,  New 
Orleans  (La.)  Times-Picaynne, 
who  notes:  “Wish  I  cou'd  be 
more  optimistic  over  classified 
advertising  linage  during  the 
first  six  months  of  1957.  In 
my  opinion,  ‘tight  money’  and 
higher  interest  lates  ai-e  res¬ 
ponsible  to  a  great  extent  for 
losses  suffered  in  classified  lin¬ 
age  by  many  newspapers,  par¬ 
ticularly  in  the  Real  Estate  and 
Automotive  classifications. 

“I  don’t  think  the.se  condi¬ 
tions  will  improve  during  the 
first  half  of  ’57.  In  fact,  I  ex¬ 
pect  interest  rates  to  go  still 
higher  in  the  near  future,  which 
will  have  a  further  dampening 
effect  on  linage  in  the  major 
classifications. 

“My  predictions  for  classified 
linage  in  Automotive,  Real  Es¬ 
tate  and  Help  Wanted  during 
the  first  six  months  of  ’57  are: 

Automotive  —  losses. 

Real  Estate  —  losses. 

Help  Wanted  —  hold  its  own 
or  show  modest  increases.’’ 

Subject  to  Change 

ANCAM  President  James  G. 
Slep,  Altoona  (Pa.)  Mirror, 
is  a  bit  more  optimistic  al¬ 
though  tinged  with  a  note  of 
caution.  He  says: 

“Automotive  —  New  car  sales 
for  the  next  six  months  are 
expected  to  equal  those  of  1955, 
if  factory  production  keeps  pace 
with  sales.  Used  car  sales,  how¬ 


ever,  depend  on  the  activity  of 
the  market  and  the  spread  in 
years  and  prices  of  current 
model  cars  to  the  owner’s  year 
of  automobile.  Present  market 
price  for  cars,  four  years  or 
older,  will  stimulate  trade-ups 
lather  than  new  car  purchases. 

“Real  Estate — Suburban  sales 
of  homes  will  show  an  increase. 
City  properties  difficult  to 
move.  Building  in  suburban 
areas  will  also  increase. 

“Help  Wanted — Locally  only, 
this  should  remain  stable  with 
a  possible  decrease  due  to  local 
industry  employment. 

“Summary  —  National  econ¬ 
omy,  as  well  as  tighter  money, 
may  affect  this  prediction.’’ 

Lester  P.  Jenkins,  Seattle 
(Wash.)  Times,  who  recently 
made  a  survey  of  his  own 
and  discovered  that  Real  Estate 
linage  growth  had  tapered  off 
thus  far  in  the  last  quarter  of 
’56,  says  he  believes  classified 
“will  do  well  to  match  the  first 
6  months  of  1956.’’  He  adds,  “I 
also  believe  it  will  take  harder 
se’ling  and  more  work  to  ac- 
compli.sh  the  same  results.’’ 

Outlook  for  First  Half 

Here  is  CAM  Jenkins’  run¬ 
down  by  classifications  on  the 
outlook  for  first  half  of  ’57: 

“I  believe  opportunities  for 
.Automobile  linage  will  be  rela¬ 
tively  good  for  the  first  six 
months  of  1957.  Automobile 
dealers  will  be  more  selective 
in  where  they  place  their  adver¬ 
tising  but  I  think  they  can  be 
sold  with  proper  handling.  I 
believe  part  of  the  opportunity 
exists  by  the  virtue  of  the  fact 
that  when  it  gets  down  to  hard 
.selling,  the  classified  section 
can  do  a  lietter  job  than  com¬ 
peting  media. 

“While  Real  Estate  for  the 
key  areas  seems  to  be  in  good 
shape  linage-wise  for  the  first 
nine  months  of  1956,  I  noted 
a  slowing  up  in  the  survey 
which  I  recently  made  of  a  few 
key  papers.  The  recent  ease  in 
interest  rates  on  FHA  commit¬ 
ments  may  help  coirect  this 
situation.  However,  it  may  take 
a  little  time  for  it  to  get  under 
way  and  I  do  not  look  for  too 
much  Real  Estate  activity  until 
the  second  quarter  of  19r)7. 


“Help  Wanted  continues  to 
offer  opportunity  although  look¬ 
ing  at  the  B.  K.  Davis  reports, 

I  believe  it  has  reached  a  peak 
and  will  continue  along  more 
or  less  at  the  present  level 
rather  than  show  increases.’’ 

Just  Holding  Its  Own 

From  central  U.S.A.  “Bud” 
Corrigan,  St.  Louis  (Mo.)  Post- 
Dispateh,  also  votes  for  classi¬ 
fied  just  holding  its  own  in  the 
first  half  of  ’57.  He  writes : 
“It  is  my  opinion  we  have 
reached  a  plateau  from  which 
we  should  not  vary  very  great¬ 
ly.  This  will  mean  holding  about 
the  same  on  Real  Estate,  which 
I  think  we  should  be  able  to  do 
because,  while  there  might  not 
be  so  much  new  home  ho  lding, 
it  will  require  greater  adver¬ 
tising  effort  for  the  subdivision 
developer  to  move  his  merchan¬ 
dise.  The  days  of  se'ling  out  a 
subdivision  with  virtually  no 
advertising  are  definitely  gone. 

“A  slight  continued  increase 
in  Help  Wanted  should  partly 
offset  a  current  decrease  in 
Automotive  that  could  continue 
as  a  result  of  fewer  used  cars 
on  the  market  and  fewer  hard- 
promoting  ‘volume’  dealers.” 

Demand  for  Personnel 

It  seems  to  this  department 
that  the  current  international 
situation  can  have  an  important 
bearing  on  the  Employment  ad¬ 
vertising  picture.  Increased 
tensions  brought  about  by  the 
uprisings  in  satellite  nations,  the 
Near  East  crisis  and  similar 
factors  have  resulted  in  the  an¬ 
nouncement  by  Secretary  of  De¬ 
fense  Wilson  that  the  defense 
spending  budget  for  ’57  will 
rise.  This  would  be  the  first 
upturn  in  this  vital  pump¬ 
priming  area  in  a  long  time 
and  could  result  in  an  in¬ 
creased  demand  for  personnel. 
If  this  should  prove  true.  Help 
Wanted  once  again  would  pull 
classified  up  in  the  early  part 
of  next  year  if  other  basic  clas¬ 
sifications  remain  on  a  plateau. 


Too  late  to  classify — North¬ 
eastern  CAMs  will  hold  their 
24th  annual  confab  at  the  Park- 
Sheraton  Hotel,  New  York  City, 
Jan.  6-8.  Ray  Dykes,  CAM, 
Westchester  County  Newspa¬ 
pers,  is  general  chairman  and 
Anthony  T.  Powderly.  Roches¬ 
ter  (N.Y.)  Democrat  &  Chroni¬ 
cle,  is  program  chairman  .  .  . 
Have  you  seen  the  scintillating 
18,000  line  Real  Estate  Conven¬ 
tion  issue  CAM  Corrigan,  St. 
Louis  Post-Dispatch,  got  to¬ 
gether?  Send  for  a  copy.  It’s 
full  of  good  ideas  .  .  .  Guy  R. 
Daniel,  CAM,  San  Francisco 


Budapest  Photog 
Works  for  Papers 

Harrinburf,  Pi. 

The  first  Hungarian  rtfi. 
gee  to  come  into  Penatr). 
vania  in  the  current  adiaii. 
sion  program  has  gone  u 
work  as  a  photographer  (« 
Allied  Pix  Serviee,  Ine., 
the  Patriot-News  newspapen. 
Allied  handles  Palriol.Newt 
photo  work. 

He  is  Karl  Rat,  former 
Budapest  magazine  photof- 
rapher,  whose  wife  was  oae 
of  the  heroes  of  the  reeeat 
uprisings  in  Hungary.  Mr. 
Rat,  43,  photographed  the 
revolt  in  his  home  eonntrr 
before  fleeing. 

His  wife,  Ildiko,  23,  h 
recuperating  at  Camp  Kilmer 
Hospital  from  eight  bnllet 
wounds  in  her  legs  and  a 
shattered  wrist. 

(Calif.)  Examiner,  speib 
glowingly  of  a  new  book, 
“Mon.»y  Making  Used  Car  Ad¬ 
vertising”  by  a  San  Francisco 
ad  agency  man,  Delbert  W. 
Wakeman,  published  by  Gilbert 
Press,  S.  F.  .  .  ,  Daniel  L 
Lionel,  New  York  Herald  Trib¬ 
une,  was  re-elected  president  of 
the  New  York  Classified  Adver¬ 
tising  Managers  A.ssociation  last 
week.  Also  re-elected  were  John 
L.  Irvin,  Journal- American,  net- 
president,  and  Earle  DuBois, 
Bergen  Evening  Record,  seen- 
tary-treasurer.  Russell  J.  Lay- 
ton,  Ashury  Park  Press,  wa? 
admitted  to  membership. 

• 

Weekly  Publisher 
On  Hodge  Payroll 

Chicaoo 

The  publisher  of  a  weekly 
newspaper  in  Illinois  wu 
among  those  receiving  money 
from  Orville  Hodge,  former 
state  auditor,  whose  looting  of 
state  funds  was  increased  a  mil¬ 
lion  dollars  to  a  new  total  of 
$2,509,011  in  a  report  of  a 
Chicago  auditing  firm  this 
week. 

The  report  listed  John  T. 
Nowlan,  publisher  of  the  Galve 
(Ill.)  News,  as  having  been  paid 
$1,348.98.  Mr.  Nowlan.  in  a 
letter,  explained  that  the  t*o 
warrants  of  $689.50  and  $668.4? 
paid  him  were  for  “represent¬ 
ing  Hodge  as  a  public  re’a- 
tions  or  informational  officer 
on  a  part-time  basis  in  this  8e^ 
tion  of  the  state"  in  195.3  and 
1954. 

Mr.  Nowlan  said  the  checks 
he  received  were  charged  to 
“office  supplies.’’ 
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Press  Called 
Spark  Plug  of 
Road  Safety 

Evanston,  Ill. 

Newspapermen  and  women 
attending;  the  sixth  annual  Traf¬ 
fic  Safety  Conference  for  News¬ 
papers  here  recently,  heard 
speakers  who  are  experts  in  all 
phases  of  the  traffic  problem 
plead  for  more  cooperation  from 
the  public  for  traffic  law  en¬ 
forcement,  safe  driving  cam¬ 
paigns  and  other  programs  de¬ 
signed  to  cut  the  mounting 
death  and  accident  toll  on  the 
highways. 

The  clinic,  a  project  of  the 
Inland  Daily  Press  Association, 
the  Traffic  Institute  of  North¬ 
western  University  and  the 
Medill  School  of  Journalism, 
devoted  three  days  to  consider¬ 
ation  of  ways  and  means  that 
newspapers  could  use  to  help 
diminish  what  speakers  termed 
a  “losing  battle”  on  the  high¬ 
ways, 

Paul  Jones,  manager  of  the 
public  information  department 
of  the  National  Safety  Council 
said,  “safety  is  news,  and  smart 
newspapers  know  it.” 

“The  newspaper  can  and 
should  be  the  conscience  of  the 
community  and  the  voice  of  the 
average  citizen,”  he  said.  “The 
average  person  wants  traffic 
safety.  He  likes  to  think  that 

the  streets  of  his  town  are  safe  Efl  Dooley  8  Paper 
for  his  kids,  and  that  his  life  QuitH  Publication 
and  property  will  receive  rea-  Francisco 


Times  Herald  enlists  local 
people  to  take  charge  of  various 
phases  of  the  safety  drive.  All 
drunk  driving  stories  are  run 
on  page  one. 

The  Madison  (Wis.)  Wiscon¬ 
sin  State  Journal  concentrates 
on  some  man  on  the  street 
stories  to  get  citizen  opinion 
on  traffic  problems  and  how  to 
correct  them. 

Newspaper  representatives 
attending  the  clinic  included: 
Edwin  Beachler,  Pittsburgh 
(Pa.)  Press;  William  Bennett,  | 
Memphis  (Tenn.)  Commere'al- 
Appeal;  Clarence  E.  Burkhold¬ 
er,  Port  Huron  (Mich.)  Times 
Herald;  Robert  E.  Desrosiers, 
Lorain  (Ohio)  Journal;  Robert 
Uiebold,  Rockford  (Ill.)  Regis¬ 
ter-Republic;  Menno  Duerksen, 
Memphis  (Tenn.)  Press-Scimi¬ 
tar;  Walter  Froehlich,  Buffalo 
(N.Y.)  Courier-Express;  Paul 
J.  Gapp,  Chicago  Daily  News; 
Jesse  C.  Hatcher,  Flint  (Mich.) 
Journal;  Charles  A.  Keefsr, 
Fort  Wayne  (Ind.)  News-Sen- 
tinel;  Bernard  Kelly,  Denver 
(Colo.)  Post;  Charles  M.  Mc¬ 
Carthy,  Utica  (N.Y.)  Observer- 
Dispatch;  .lohn  Newhouse, 
Madison  (Wis.)  Wisconsin 
State  Journal;  Arlcan  Ott, 
Bowling  Green  (Ohio)  Sentin¬ 
el-Tribune;  Harry  Stoneberger, 
Fostoria  (Ohio)  Review-Tim-s; 
George  Uselton,  Jack -on 
(Miss.)  State  Times,  and  Paul 
Williams,  San  Jose  (Calif.) 
News. 


(  A  dvertisemeitl) 


lonable  protection.  For  that 
reason,  traffic  safety  is  a  sound 
field  for  public  .service  by  a 
newspaper.” 

3  Roles  Suggested 
Three  roles  which  Mr.  Jones 
suggested  for  newspapers  are: 

(1)  Education — to  teach  and  ex¬ 
plain  how  accidents  happen  and 
how  they  can  be  prevented: 

(2)  “Needling” — to  goad  better 
official  or  private  organization 
for  safety  or  to  improve  the 
performance  of  existing  agen¬ 
cies;  (3)  Voice  of  the  people — 
encourage  suggestions  from 


Decision  to  discontinue  publi¬ 
cation  was  announced  by  Paci¬ 
fic  Coast  Business  in  letters 
containing  refunds  mailed  to 
subscribers.  The  weekly  was 
established  here  recently  by  Ed 
Dooley,  former  managing  editor 
of  the  Denver  Post. 


3(M)  in  Vienna 

Chicago  ^ 

Some  300  correspondents  have  1 
been  working  out  of  Vienna,  j 
covering  the  Hungarian  border 

_ _  _  stoiy,  according  to  George  Mur-  | 

readers,  then  follow  up  on  them  ray,  Chicago  American  column¬ 


ist  who  has  returned  to  his 
first  Icve  as  a  reporter,  filing 
daily  dispatches  from  Austria. 

• 

.‘i28-Pajje  Regular 

Houston,  Tex. 
The  Houston  Chronicle  pub¬ 
lished  the  largest  regular  edi- 


and  apply  pressure  where  it  is 
needed  to  remedy  a  bad  situa¬ 
tion  reported  by  the  reader. 

The  Buffalo  (N.Y.)  Courier- 
Express  has  backed  teen  age 
conferences  to  help  drive  home 
the  safety  story. 

The  Bowling  Green  (Ohio) 

^etitinel-Tribune  supported  a  _  _  _ „ _  -  „ _  _ 

Traffic  Courtesy  Week  to  make  tion  in  its  history — 328  pages — 
the  local  people  aware  of  the  on  Sur.day,  Dec.  2.  It  included 
need  for  more  careful  driving  ROP  color  ads — 5  spot  color,  4 
*nd  walking.  in  full  color,  and  2  in  two 

The  Port  Huron  (Mich.)  colors. 
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From  where  I  sit 
/y  Joe  Marsh 


Imagination 
by  the  Bucketful! 

Whitey  Fisher’s  the  County  Farm 
Agent  in  these  parts.  Takes  his  job  so 
seriously  that  lots  of  folks  can’t  resist 
playing  jokes  on  him. 

For  instance,  one  old  dairy  farmer 
casually  reported  he  was  getting  8 
buckets  of  milk  for  every  6  he  used 
to  get! 

Whitey  got  quite  excited— wanted 
to  know  if  the  old  fellow  had  hit  on 
some  revolutionary  new  feed  formula. 
Nope.  Had  he  bought  new  high-priced 
cows,  then?  Nope.  New  milking  equip¬ 
ment,  maybe?  ''Wrong  again,  young 
fellow— just  usin'  smaller  buckets." 

From  where  I  sit,  Whitey' s  a  little 
too  willing  to  believe  anything  and 
everything  for  his  own  good.  Reminds 
me  of  how  a  lot  of  people  are  all  too 
ready  to  believe  that  having  a  glass  of 
beer  now  and  then  is  "wrong” — just 
because  they  heard  someone  say  so. 
Examine  the  facts  carefully,  then  make 
up  your  own  mind,  \say.  Don't  let  any¬ 
body  "cow"  you  into  being  intolerant. 


Qoc  ^hevu^ 


Copyright,  1956,  United  States  Brewers  Foundation 
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‘SRO’  May  Go  Up  Soon 
On  Inaugural  Stands 

liy  JamcH  J.  Butler 


Working  with  Mr.  Forsythe 
is  Ollie  Atkins  Saturday  Even¬ 
ing  Pest,  designated  by  the 
White  House  Correspondents 
Association;  and  representatives 
of  the  Secret  Service,  the  Met¬ 
ropolitan  (District  of  Columbia) 
Police  Department,  and  the 
U.S.  Park  Police.  Applications 


Washington 

About  1,500  media  represen¬ 
tatives  will  cover  President 
Eisenhower’s  swearing-in  cere¬ 
monies  on  the  Capitol  steps, 
Jan.  21,  with  hundreds  of  ad¬ 
ditional  correspondents,  broad¬ 
casters,  and  photographers 
deployed  along  the  parade  route 
or  stationed  at  a  reviewing 
stand  in  front  of  the  White 
House. 

Deadline  for  press  accredita¬ 
tion  is  Dec.  22.  Early  filings 
indicate  there  will  be  a  scarcity 
of  seats,  requiring  use  of  an 
allocation  formula  which  takes 
into  consideration  geographical, 
circulation,  and  other  factors. 

Rain  or  shine,  the  press 
stands  will  be  filled  if  past  his- 


ate  Press  Gallery.  These  appli¬ 
cations  should  include  a  specific 
statement  of  what  wire  or  tele¬ 
phone  facilities  are  required  on 
the  working  press  stand. 

Press  and  newsreel  photog¬ 
raphers,  to  William  J.  Forsythe, 
superintendent  of  the  Senate 
Press  Photographers  Gallery, 
the  Capitol. 

Periodical  working  press,  to 
William  M.  Perry,  superinten¬ 
dent  of  the  Periodical  Press 
Gallery. 

Television  film  and  radio,  to 
Robert  Menaugh,  House  Radio- 
TV  Gallery,  the  Capitol. 

Written  notification  will  be 
given  if  accreditation  is  granted. 

•New  Man’  on  Scene 


filed  by  cameramen  will  be 
screened  carefully.  The  mail  is 
turning  up  many  “publishers” 
and  “syndicates”  and  the  com¬ 
mittee  has  adopted  a  hard-and- 
fast  rule:  If  they  are  not  listed 
in  the  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 
I  N  T  E  R  N  A  T  lONAL  YEAR¬ 
BOOK,  they  are  prima  facie 
ineligible  for  accreditation. 

Working  in  a  trade  which  is 
not  regarded  by  other  media 
practitioners  as  an  especially 
inhibited  group,  Mr.  Forsythe 
professes  to  be  happy  in  his 
association.  He  found,  he  said, 
that  the  properly  accredited 
lensman  “generally  is  a  good 
fellow  who  observes  the  rules 
without  complaint  and  who  is 
cooperative.” 


tory  repeats.  That  goes  for 
snow,  too,  but  it  has  been  noted 
that  none  has  fallen  on  an 
Inaugural  since  the  date  was 
moved  up  from  March  4  to  the 
third  Monday  in  January. 

('redentials  Office 

The  induction  of  President 
Eisenhower  and  Vice  President 


The  only  newcomer  figuring 
importantly  in  media  coverage 
this  year  is  William  J.  Forsythe, 
superintendent  of  the  Congres¬ 
sional  press  photographers  gal¬ 
leries.  A  former  news  photog¬ 
rapher  and  public  relations  man, 
Mr.  Forsythe  who  is  47  years 
old,  was  appointed  to  his  post 
July  1. 


Nixon  will  take  place  in  the  While  this  is 
unobstructed  view  of  about  700  his  first  Inaug- 
newspaper  and  news  magazine  uration  assign- 
writers  covering  the  spot  story  ment  as  gallery 
and  filing  from  the  site;  about  head,  he  came 
500  correspondents  associated  in  into  office  just 
the  coverage  but  not  filing  in  time  for  oc- 
spot  .stories;  about  150  periodi-  cupational  bap- 
cal  reporters,  plus  about  an  tism  at  the 
equal  number  of  radio  and  tele-  national  politi- 
vision  commentators  and  crew  cal  conventions 


members;  cameramen  and  crews 
numbering  about  350. 


in  Chicago  and  Fonyth* 
at  San  Fran- 


Helpful  to  Lensmen 

The  gallery  superintendent 
recognizes  the  problems  that 
confront  the  cameraman  and 
seeks  to  assist.  The  typical  ex¬ 
ample  is  the  congressional  com¬ 
mittee  chairman  who  makes  his 
own  rules  for  coverage  of  hear¬ 
ings  (most  of  them  do)  and  the 
flashing  light,  posing  of  wit¬ 
nesses,  and  what  seems  to  some 
congressmen  to  be  the  excessive 
number  of  shots,  bring  about 
two-way  irritants. 

The  man  in  charge  of  con¬ 
gressional  rule  enforcement 
hopes  the  day  is  not  distant 
when  cameramen  will  have  the 
same  privileges  as  pencil  re¬ 
porters  in  court  rooms.  He 
hastens  to  add:  “However,  my 
job  is  with  the  legislative 


Suggest  Papers  Follow 
The  Cincinnati  Plan 

North  Platte,  Neb 

Newspapers  face  the  loss  of 
many  potential  recruits  to  tht 
journalism  profession  at  two 
points — after  high  school  ud 
upon  graduation  from  college- 
Dr.  W’illiam  E.  Hall,  director 
of  the  School  of  Journalism  at 
the  University  of  Nebrasb, 
told  Nebraska  Associated  Pres« 
newspaper  members  at  their 
annual  meeting. 

“The  average  wage  of  $247 
a  month  paid  beginning  re¬ 
porters  in  1956  looks  unattrac¬ 
tive  to  the  high  school  graduate 
who  is  told  he  can  get  an 
average  of  $350  a  month  in  the 
fields  of  business  and  industry,” 
he  said. 

Dr.  Hall  said  this  accounts 
largely  for  the  fact  journalism 
school  enrollments  throughout 
the  country  have  shown  de¬ 
creases  in  six  of  the  last  eight 
years,  including  1956-57. 

He  suggested  that  daily 
newspapers  follow  the  lead  of 
the  Cincinnati  Timee-Star  which 
has  provided  in  its  latest  con¬ 
tract  that  graduates  of  ac¬ 
credited  journalism  schools 
start  at  the  third-year  scale  of 
$70  a  week. 

“In  making  such  a  recom¬ 
mendation,”  Dr.  Hall  said,  “1 
recognize  an  equal  responsi¬ 
bility  on  our  part  to  produce 
graduates  who  can  and  wiD 
measure  up  to  rigid  profes¬ 
sional  standards.” 

I 

D.  C.  Gridiron  Club 
Elects  Marquis  Childs 

Washington 

Marquis  Childs,  syndicated 
columnist  of  the  St.  Louie  Poti- 
Dispatch,  becomes  president  of 


Inaugural  Committee  head¬ 
quarters  are  at  14th  and  D 
Streets,  SW,  Washington,  D.C. 
The  committee  will  issue  cre¬ 
dentials  for  newspapers,  periodi¬ 
cals,  press  and  newsreel  pho¬ 
tographers,  and  to  television 
film  and  radio  personnel. 

For  all  events  except  the 
swearing-in  ceremonies  at  the 
Capitol,  applications  must  be 
made  in  writing  before  Dec.  22, 
to  the  Public  Relations  Division 
of  the  Inaugural  Committee, 
Room  527,  Liberty  Loan  Build¬ 
ing,  Nth  and  D  Streets,  SW. 

For  the  Capitol  ceremonies, 
requests  must  be  in  writing  and 
on  file  before  Dec.  22,  as  fol¬ 
lows: 

Newspaper  and  wire  services 
for  working  press  seats  on  the 
inaugural  press  stands  at  the 
Capitol,  to  the  standing  com¬ 
mittee  of  correspondents.  Sen- 


cisco.  He  took  the  chores  in 
stride  but  he  faces  a  bigger 
problem  this  time:  how  to  di¬ 
vide  250  accreditations  among 
an  expected  1,000  applicants. 

Wfth  the  two  conventions  be¬ 
hind  him,  Mr.  Forsythe  feels 
he  can  get  through  the  Inaug¬ 
ural  challenge  without  difficulty. 
The  problem  of  the  moment  is 
to  get  the  ducks  in  a  row  by 
lining  up  names  and  connections 
and  weeding  out  the  “crashers.” 
Much  depends  he  said,  on  the 
organization  of  photographic 
staffs  to  keep  the  number  rep¬ 
resenting  an  individual  service 
down  to  the  lowest  figure. 

“After  all,”  he  reminded,  “250 
is  the  maximum  allowable  and, 
yet,  the  distribution  must  be 
equitable.  We  want  each  pub¬ 
lisher  with  a  legitimate  interest 
in  the  event  to  have  photo¬ 
graphic  representation.” 


branch  of  the  Government,  and 
it  wouldn’t  be  proper  for  me  to 
urge  the  judicial  branch  to 
recognize  what  I  believe  is  the 
photographer’s  rights  under  the 
First  Amendment.” 

Assisting  all  media  with  espe¬ 
cial  attention  to  newspapermen 
is  Paul  Wooten,  secretary-treas¬ 
urer  of  the  White  House  Corres¬ 
pondents  Association,  whose 
many  years  of  organizing  mass 
press  coverage  has  given  him 
the  title,  “Mr.  Newspaperman.” 

L.  Richard  Guylay  is  director 
of  public  relations  for  the  In¬ 
augural  Committee.  He  holds 
the  same  job  for  the  Republican 
National  Committee.  He  has 
made  available  for  smooth  oper¬ 
ation  of  Inaugural  coverage 
several  members  of  his  staff 
who  performed  successfully  at 
the  GOP  convention  and  in  the 
campaign. 
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the  Gridiron  Qub,  Jan.  1,  suc¬ 
ceeding  Roscoe  Drummond,  col¬ 
umnist  of  the  New  York  Her- 
aid  Tribune.  Benjamin  M.  Mc- 
Kelway,  editor  of  the  Wash 
ington  Evening  Star,  succeeds 
Mr.  Childs  as  vicepresident 

Other  officers  elected  at  the 
dinner  club’s  annual  meeting 
are:  Lyle  C.  Wilson,  United 
Press,  secretary;  Walker  S. 
Buel,  Cleveland  Plain  Dealtr, 
treasurer;  Marshall  McNeill. 
Houston  Post,  historian. 

• 

Oklahoma  StH’tioii 

A  16-page  supplement  of  the 
New  York  Times,  featuring 
Oklahoma’s  industrial  develop¬ 
ment,  is  being  prepared  for  the 
issue  of  Sunday,  March  10.  TIm 
section  will  serve  as  a  kickoff 
for  the  state’s  semicentennial 
celebration. 
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“Please,  Mr.  Jones ^ don’t  try  to  stay.’ 


THE  3  F0R-1  SERVICE 
World  Coieroge 

Big  Byline  Features 
Regional  News 


During  the  cold  and  bloody  month  of  November  in  Budapest,  Russell  Jones  was  the 
only  American  newsman  on  the  scene. 

Jones  was  there  when  the  Russian  tanks  rolled  in  to  crush  the  Hungarian  revolt,  and 
did  not  leave  until  he  was  expelled  by  the  Red  puppet  government  on  December  5. 

“Leave  right  now,”  the  Reds  told  Jones  a  few  days  before.  “What  happens  if  I  stay?" 
he  asked.  “Please,  Mr,  Jones,”  they  said,  “don’t  try  to  stay.” 

Yet  Jones  did  stay,  for  a  few  more  days  —  until  the  ultimatum,  “Leave  or  go  to  jail.” 

The  United  Press  is  proud  of  Russell  Jones.  His  courage  and  dedication  to  his  work 
enabled  the  U.P.  again  to  provide  the  world’s  best  coverage  of  the  world’s  biggest  news. 
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SYNDICATES 

How  Features  Helped 
Newspaper— A  Contest 

By  James  L.  Collings 


This  was  several  weeks  ago, 
and  S.  George  Little  was  excited 
with  an  idea  he  had. 

“You’re  the  first  one  I’m 
going  to  tell,”  he  said,  “and 
then  I  want  to  speak  to  Uncle 
Frank  (Frank  E.  Tripp,  whom 
he  considers  the  finest  all- 
around  newspaperman  in  the 
country  today)  and  Bob  Mor¬ 
gan  and  several  others.  If  you 
and  the  rest  like  what  I  have 
in  mind  I’ll  go  ahead.” 

Everyone  liked  what  he  had 
in  mind,  so  this  week  S.  George 
Little,  president  of  General 
Features  Corp.,  announces  that 
his  company  will  award  $3,000 
in  prize  money  for  the  best 
articles  on  “How  Syndicated 
Features  Have  Helped  Our 
Newspaper.”  (This  includes 
every  type  of  syndicated  fea¬ 
ture — text,  comics,  panels,  se¬ 
ries.) 

The  green  stuff  will  be  split 
up  this  way:  first  place,  $1,000; 
second,  $500;  third,  $300,  plus 
12  awards  worth  $100  each. 
These  are  the  rules: 

1.  Only  one  entry  per  person. 

2.  Entries  will  be  accepted 
from  all  countries  of  the  world. 

3.  Manuscript  —  not  over 
1,500  words — must  be  typed  in 
English. 

4.  Eligible  are  editors,  pub¬ 
lishers,  managing  editors,  Sun¬ 
day  editors,  society  editors, 
women’s  editors,  sports  editors, 
features  editors,  circulation 


managers,  promotion  managers, 
general  managers  and  their  as¬ 
sistants.  All  personnel  in  news¬ 
paper  feature  departments  are 
also  included. 

5.  Contestants  must  be  con¬ 
nected  with  a  daily  or  Sunday 
paid-circulation  newspaper  pulv 
lished  in  any  language  in  any 
country. 

6.  The  contest  closes  at  mid¬ 
night,  Feb.  15,  1957. 

An  extra  copy  must  accom¬ 
pany  the  original  manuscript 
and  all  mms.  become  the  pro¬ 
perty  of  GFC.  Send  entries  to 
Contest  Editor,  General  Fea¬ 
tures  Corp.,  250  Park  Ave.,  New 
York  City.  The  seven  Judges 
will  be  announced  later. 

“I  want  to  add,”  George 
said,  “that  there  are  no  spe¬ 
cific  requirements  as  to  how 
participants  must  approach  the 
subject.  However,  material 
should  represent  actual  experi¬ 
ence  with  which  the  author  is 
personally  familiar. 

“Major  award  winners,  I 
should  think,  will  most  likely 
be  the  entries  involving  the 
over-all  feature  content  of  a 
particular  paper  and  its  rela¬ 
tion  to  that  paper’s  progress. 

“The  articles  may  involve 
many  years  of  growth  or  just 
a  few.  They  may  show  how 
with  new' features  the  author’s 
paper  has  rapidly  moved  ahead 
of  competition,  or  how  syndi¬ 
cated  features  have  helped  a 


Out-fox  faux  past! 

A  slip  in  manners  is  more  embarrassing  than  a  slipped 
slip... but  today  no  Miss  need  miss  on  etiquette... can 
Jll  W  out-fox  the  faux  pas,  act  with  self-assurance  in  any 
situation— if  she  takes  her  tips  (as  millions  do! )  from 

The  Correct  Thing 

by  Elinor  Ames... a  pictorial  guide  to  doing  the  right  thing  at  the 
right  time  in  the  right  way.  The  practical  road  to  polish  and  poise, 
this  feature  gets  teen-agers  off  to  a  sound  start,  is  a  ready  reminder 
for  all  ages  and  for  the  stronger  as  well  as  the  weaker  sex . . . 
delivers  high  readership  in  small  space ...  is  an  excellent  circulation 
stimulant.  For  proofs  and  prices,  phone,  wire,  or  write 
Mollie  Slott,  Manager . . . 


Chicaffa  Tribune^JVeu?  Ynrh  7Wtr« 

Tribunm  Tou-^r,  t'htrai/o 


paper  to  compete  more  success¬ 
fully  with  other  media,  or  how 
the  features  cost  relates  to 
other  content — the  economics  of 
it.  You  know,  what  locally-pre¬ 
pared  features  cost  as  opposed 
to  syndicated  ones.” 

The  syndicate  executive  said 
he  was  prompted  to  hold  the 
contest  because  through  the 
years  he  has  heard  so  many 
success  stories  concerning  the 
role  features  have  played  in 
building  newspapers. 

“We  just  want  to  have  these 
stories  recorded,”  he  said,  “and 
we  believe  this  is  a  good  way 
to  do  it.” 


Harry  Baker, 
Syndicate 
Chief,  Dies 


Chicam 

Harry  B.  Baker,  61,  general 
manager  of  the  Chicago  Sub- 
Times  Syndicate,  died  here  at 
St.  Luke’s  Hos- 


Spadea  Award 


Mildred  Leasing,  women’s 
editor,  Louisville  (Ky.)  Courier- 
Journal,  has  won  first  prize  of 
$1,000  in  the  Spadea  Fashion 
Contest,  conducted  by  Spadea 
Fashion,  Inc. 

Second  place  and  $100  went 
to  Grace  Leone  Barnett  of  the 
Freeport  (Ill.)  Jourwal-Stand- 
ard.  This  trio  of  fashion  edi¬ 
tors  took  honorable  mentions 
($50  each) :  Caroline  H'll 
Nixon,  Augusta  (Ga.)  Herald; 
Joan  Cullers,  Bloommpton  (Ill.) 
Daily  Pantagraph;  and  Marjo¬ 
rie  Goldsmith,  Kalamazoo 
(Mich.)  Gazette, 

The  awards  were  presented 
for  excellence  in  fashion  cover¬ 
age  “through  the  medium  of 
the  local  newspaper  page.” 


Baker 


pital,  Dec.  10. 
He  suffered  i 
head  injury  in 
a  fall  at  the 
Sun  -  Timei 
Building,  Dec.  6. 

Mr.  Baker 
was  a  veteran 
of  45  years  in 
the  newspaper 
business  and 
was  widely 
known  in  the  syndicate  and 
news  picture  fields.  He  was  a 
resident  of  Oak  Park,  111. 

A  native  of  Brooklyn,  Harry 
Baker  entered  the  newspaper 
business  as  an  office  boy  for 
the  George  Matthew  Adanu 
Service  in  1911.  After  a  year 
with  the  old  New  York  Globe, 
he  returned  to  the  newspaper 
syndicate  field  with  Associated 
Newspapers  in  1913. 


Famous  Photo  Scoop 


Lenten  Series 


The  Chicago  Tribune — New 
York  News  Syndicate  is  offer¬ 
ing  a  40-articles  series  for  the 
1957  Lenten  season  entitled 
“Renewed  Life  for  Lent,”  by 
Dr.  Harold  Blake  Walker.  Lent 
starts  March  6.  Dr.  Walker,  a 
graduate  of  McCorm'ck  Theo¬ 
logical  Seminary  in  Chicago,  in 
1927-30  was  a  writer  for  the 
Associated  Press  in  Kansas 
City  and  has  authored  several 
books,  among  them  “Going 
God’s  Way”  and  “Ladder  of 
Light.”  He  also  writes  a  week¬ 
ly  column  for  the  Sunday  ma¬ 
gazine  section  of  the  Chicago 
Tribune. 


From  1918-21,  he  worked  for 
International  Newsre^'l,  then 
for  nine  years  he  was  associated 
with  Pacific  &  Atlantic  Photos, 
first  as  news  editor,  then  as 
general  manager  and  editor. 
While  with  P  &  A  h’  scored  a 
famous  beat  by  obtaining  pi^ 
tures  taken  by  a  crew  member 
as  the  S.S.  Vestris  sank  in  1928, 
with  112  lives  lost. 

Later  he  was  eastern  editor 
of  Central  Press  Association, 
then  general  manager  and  edi¬ 
tor  of  International  News 
Photos.  While  with  INP,  Mr. 
Baker  again  scored  a  major 
beat  by  sending  Di"k  Merrill, 
an  ace  pilot,  to  England  to 
fly  back  across  the  Atlantic 
with  INP  pictures  of  the  corona¬ 
tion  of  King  George  VI. 
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Riesel  Acid 
Plot  Trial  Off 
Until  April 

Trial  of  the  socalled  “higher- 
ops"  in  the  acid-blinding  of 
Victor  Riesel  has  been  post¬ 
poned  until  April  24. 

Federal  Judge  William  B. 
Herlands  announced  this  action 
Dec.  10  “to  insure  a  fair  trial.” 

Counsel  for  Johnny  Dio  (Dio- 
^rdi)and  three  others  charged 
with  conspiracy  to  obstruct  jus¬ 
tice  objected  vigorously  to  the 
postponement  but  they  sought 
s  change  of  venue.  Judge  Her¬ 
lands,  they  argued,  had  ex¬ 
pressed  prejudice  in  remarks 
during  the  recently  concluded 
trial  of  three  minor  figures  in 
the  acid  plot. 

‘Fair  Trial’ 

Dio  is  held  under  $100,0(X>  bail. 
The  co-defendants,  Charles  Tuso, 
Charles  Carlino  and  Theodore 
Rij,  are  in  prison,  unable  to 
provide  bond. 

‘‘The  ordinary  advantages  of 
s  prompt  trial  mu.st  yield  to  the 
more  important  advantage  of  a 
fair  trial,”  Judge  Herlands  said. 

U.S.  Attorney  Paul  Williams 
remained  silent. 

Dio’s  attorneys  contended  that 
the  government  lacked  suffi- 
dent  evidence.  They  questioned 
whether  Mr,  Riesel,  labor  col¬ 
umnist,  ever  had  been  called  to 
testify  before  the  Federal  Grand 
Jury  inquiring  into  labor  rack¬ 
ets.  He  had  said  repeatedly  he 
would  not  testify,  they  told  the 
court. 

The  charge  again.st  Dio  and 
j  the  others  is  that  they  plotted 
j  last  April  to  frighten  the  news- 
I  paperman  from  talking  to  the 
j  jury. 

I  The  minor  defendants  were 
found  guilty  on  a  charge  of  hid¬ 
ing  the  alleged  acid-thrower, 
Abe  Telvi,  from  police.  Telvi 
was  found  murdered  in  July. 

Peter  Carlino,  one  of  eight 
men  named  in  the  original  in¬ 
dictment,  turned  state’s  evi¬ 
dence. 

The  only  mention  of  Dio’s 
name  came  in  a  confession  made 
to  the  FBI  by  Gondolfo  Miranti, 
who  was  fined  $10,000  and  sen¬ 
tenced  to  prison  for  five  years. 
The  others,  Leo  Telvi  and  Dom¬ 
enico  Bandi,  were  given  lesser 
penalties. 

District  Attorney  Frank  S. 
Hogan  of  Manhattan  said  he 
would  present  evidence  to  a 
Grand  Jury  soon  bearing  on  a 
possible  charge  of  maiming. 
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City  Hall  Story 

{Continued  from  page  2) 

with  pleasure,  with  stimulus  to  : 
mind  and  to  action. 

I  can  tell  you  from  my  own 
experience  that  the  great  bulk  ( 
of  such  news-gathering  and 
news-presentation  has  not  been 
with  any  effort  to  crusade  or 
to  be  sensational.  Rather  it  has 
involved  dogged  persistence, 
digging  diligently  under  the 
surface,  usually  by  a  reporter 
smart  enough  and  courageous 
enough  to  ask  a  few  extra 
questions. 

But  despite  what  the  press 
has  done  in  various  parts  of  our 
land  to  hold  up  the  hands  of 
men  and  women  fighting  for 
civic  decency,  it  has  not  done 
enough. 

Maybe  we  on  the  newspapers 
need  a  new  concept — for  our 
1,760  dailies  and  10,000  week¬ 
lies,  and  also  for  our  wire  press 
services.  Maybe  we  must  re- 
evalute  and  reexamine  our  role 
and  our  responsibilities. 

Readers  as  Stockholders 

Perhaps  we  must  think  of  our  ! 
readers  in  a  new  light — as  | 
stockholders  in  the  municipal 
corporation,  which  they  are. 

As  stockholders  in  this  No.  1 
corporation — their  Home  Town 
— they  need  much  more  infor¬ 
mation  about  their  investments 
— about  the  corporation  that 
controls  their  living  and  dying, 
their  homes,  their  health,  their 
safety  and  their  future,  includ¬ 
ing  especially  the  education  of 
their  children. 

We  give  them  so  much  news  j 
and  so  much  comment  about  I 
national  politics,  about  the 
stock  market,  about  sports.  It 
may  be  a  refreshing  change  to 
dish  up  at  least  equally  interest¬ 
ing  dope  sheets  about  the  Home 
Town  and  its  operation. 

Although  some  newspapers 
undertake  to  put  the  City  Hall 
Story  on  Page  One,  and  al¬ 
though  civic  adventure  is  recog¬ 
nized  from  time  to  time  by 
citations  and  awards,  you  know 
and  I  know  that  the  civic 
reservoir  has  hardly  been 
tapped  by  journalism.  Yet  the 
need  is  greater  than  ever  for 
just  such  a  demonstration  of 
civic  responsibility  by  the  press. 

I  expect  one  day  to  see  the 
inspiring  stories  of  reform 
movements  in  our  cities  spread 
on  the  wires  of  our  great  press 
services  which,  for  too  long, 
have  seemed  to  suffer  an  al¬ 
lergy  when  it  comes  to  relating 
these  thrilling  Home  Town  ad¬ 
ventures  in  civic  improvement. 

I  expect  that  the  Associated 
Press,  the  United  Press  and  the 
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International  News  Service — 
as  well  as  the  various  news- 
feature  syndicates — at  last  will 
recognize  that,  if  the  word  is 
passed  all  over  the  nation,  less- 
fortunate  communities  will  have 
access  to  the  inspiring  ex¬ 
amples.  In  that  day  the  lively 
civic-adventure  story  will  also 
beam  out  at  us  from  our  tele¬ 
vision  screens  and  our  radio 
loud-speakers,  and  with  facts, 
not  with  a  watered-down  fic- 
tionized  version. 

Then  the  average  newspaper 
reader  will  know  a  great  deal 
about  the  Home  Town,  about 
local  government  and  politics, 
about  patronage  and  schools, 
about  zoning  and  public  health 
and  public  safety.  He  will  know 
how  candidates  are  selected 
and  how  they  ought  to  be 
chosen,  how  judges  are  put  on 
the  bench.  What  a  difference  it 
must  make  when  the  facts  of 
life  are  generally  known,  and 
generally  understood,  about 
municipal  shopping  and  muni¬ 
cipal  contracts! 


More  and  more  newspapers 
are  becoming  aware  that  our 
standards  of  service  and  leader¬ 
ship  are  being  appraised  by 
better-informed,  more  coura¬ 
geous  and  more  outspoken 
readers — particularly  by  bright 
young  people  who  are  college- 
trained  and  who  are  learning 
the  spiritual  sense  of  righteous¬ 
ness  that  comes  from  torch¬ 
bearing  for  freedom. 

This  circumstance,  I  am  con¬ 
fident,  is  tending  to  prod  the 
press  to  exercise  more  and  more 
civic  leadership,  and  to  keep  it 
enlightened  and  bold  if  it  is 
to  win  and  hold  popular  respect 
and  confidence. 

For  Fiorello  La  Guardia  is — 
and  I  use  the  present  tense — a 
great  man.  Good  citizens  every¬ 
where  know  it.  Newspapermen 
everywhere  acknowledge  it.  In 
his  name  and  in  his  honor,  we 
can  all  do  better  than  we  once 
thought  we  could,  on  behalf 
of  a  free  America  where  it 
counts  most  —  at  the  grass 
roots,  in  our  own  Home  Towns. 
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Ouluth'o  bustling  neighbor.  Superior.  Wiieon$in.  gives  you  • 
bonus  36,000  urban  population — blanketed  by  the  Duluth 
newspapers  with  35  >•  daily  and  65*.  Sunday  coverage  .  .  . 
all  in  addition  to  . 

Duluth's  10-County  Area  of  Influence 
serving  124,000  families  with 
62  2%  coverage  Daily  and  56.8%  coverage  Sunday 

DULUTH  HERALD 
gttlutt)  Jfcios-fCtIbune 

represented  by 

Ridder-Johns,  Inc. 

New  YoHi.  Chicago,  MintMopolif.  Ootroit 
Los  Aagoios.  Son  Francisco 
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You  walk  into  the  club  car,  bump  into  an  obi 
friend — publisher  of  one  of  the  country's 
leading  dailies.  He  introduces  you  to  the 
men  he's  with — a  Chicago  agency  executive 
and  the  advertising  manager  of  a  major 
food  manufacturer.  You're  chatting  about 
this  and  that.  Suddenly  he  asks  .  .  . 


“How  are  things  with  you 
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YOU’VE  MADE  GREAT  PRCK^RESS  ...  so  vou're  proud  to 
tell  him,  delighted  he’s  interested.  After  all.  he's  an  influential 
man.  And  as  you’re  talking,  you  notice  the  agency  man  and  his 
good  friend  are  just  as  interested.  Then  it  hits  you  with  a  bang 
that,  as  a  newspaper  publisher,  you  could  hardly  have  a  better 
audience. 

THIS  COULD  HAVE  HAPPENED  to  you.  But.  better  still,  you 
can  make  it  happen — through  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  .  .  .  again 
and  again  .  .  .  with  thousands  of  important  newspaper  people, 
top-drawer  advertisers  and  agency  men.  Coverage  of  your  very 
best  national  advertisers  and  prospects  and  their  agencies  .  .  . 
Measured  in  multi-millions  of  budget  dollars.  But  so  much  more 
than  mere  '‘numbers”  of  circulation. 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  offers  you  something  unique  .  .  .  be¬ 
yond  an  “audience”  in  the  conventional  advertising  definition  of 
the  word.  Call  it  "industrial  relations.”  Call  it  “influence.”  Think 
about  it  seriously.  It’s  vital  to  your  business. 

WE  THINK  OF  IT  more  as  the  difference  between  being  “inside” 
instead  of  “outside”  .  .  .  the  cultivation  of  a  “community”  of 
friends  and  cuuld-be-friends.  Some  of  them  can  help  you  dire<  tl\ 
-they’re  your  advertisers,  or  potential  ones.  The  others?  They’re 
interested  in  you  and  your  story,  too.  They  are  the  ones  who 
help  build  your  reputation — your  stature — in  the  industry  in 
which  you’ve  invested  your  future,  your  integrity. 

This  is  the  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  community.  Tell  your  stor> 
in  its  “town  square” — its  advertising  pages.  It’s  a  healthy  thing 
to  do.  The  cost  is  small  and  the  beneflts  are  great.  .Not  only  in 
increased  linage,  but  in  enhanced  reputation  for  your  corporate 
personality. 


newspaper,  Jim?” 
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TV  Ad  Bureau 

(Continued  from  page  11) 


Krogh,  the  store’s  president, 
and  being  widely  used  in  efforts 
to  influence  other  retailers  to 
buy  TV  time,  showed  a  13.3% 
volume  increase,  department  for 
department,  over  what  news¬ 
papers  had  delivered  the  pre¬ 
vious  year.  Unit  sales  averaged 
20%  higher.  Mr.  Krogh  also 
claimed  TV  attracted  customers 
from  distances  up  to  35  miles 
from  Rochester’s  center,  as 
compared  to  the  10  to  12  mile 
radius  in  which  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertising  had  proved  effective. 

In  1955  the  store  had  pur¬ 
chased  a  double  truck,  plus  one 
page  in  the  Monday  evening 
Times  Union  and  a  double  truck 
in  the  Tuesday  morning  Dem¬ 
ocrat  and  Chronicle,  plus  a  final 
page  in  the  Wednesday  evening 
Times  Union. 

For  the  same  cost,  on  the 
three  TV  stations,  145  announce¬ 
ments  were  telecast  between 
Monday  6  P.M.  and  Friday  eve¬ 
ning.  Approximately  75%  of  the 
announcements  were  scheduled 
for  the  opening  days,  Wednes¬ 
day  and  Thursday,  Although 
night  time  periods  were  em¬ 
ployed,  the  emphasis  was  on 
daytime.  In  addition  to  the 
spots,  there  was  a  half-hour  in¬ 
terview  program  on  Tuesday 
afternoon. 

“TVB  in  cooperation  with 
member  stations  intends  to 
work  thus  intimately  with 
other  retailers,”  Mr.  Cash  con¬ 
tinued.  “We  are  confident  that 
the  case  histories  we  will  pro¬ 
duce  will  be  of  utmost  value  in 
gaining  business  throughout  the 
entire  country. 

“This  will  be  in  addition  to 
our  continuing  program  of  pre¬ 
paring  custom  -  built  presenta¬ 
tions  on  TV  to  be  furnished 
to  local  sales  forces  of  member 
stations.  During  the  two  years 
the  Bureau  has  been  in  opera¬ 
tion,  we  have  assembled  a  wide 
assortment  of  compelling  sales 
material,  including  more  than 
400  slides  of  documented  infor¬ 
mation  that  we  are  making 
available  for  local  drives.” 

Presentation  on  Road 

Biggest  gun  aimed  at  the  tar¬ 
get  is  a  presentation  called  “Be¬ 
yond  the  Motion  Barrier,”  al¬ 
ready  shown  in  New  York  and 
scheduled  to  be  repeated  in 
Dallas,  Tex.,  in  January.  Car¬ 
toons  show  TV  homes  as 
modem,  with  the  dwellers 
young  and  lively;  in  contrast, 
newspaper  homes  are  old-fash¬ 
ioned  and  the  owners  are  old — 
not  long  for  this  world. 


TVB  thinks  the  presentation 
has  made  a  hit  with  those  ad¬ 
vertisers  and  their  advertising 
agencies  who  have  seen  it.  Mr. 
Cash  showed  a  letter  received 
from  Jay  Russell,  advertising 
manager.  Central  Division,  The 
Grand  Union  Company,  who 
wrote: 

“Newspaper  promotion  is 
outdated.  'They  are  still  using 
the  same  old  methods  of  selling 
the  medium.  TV  is  new,  excit¬ 
ing  and  dramatic — it  should  be 
sold  that  way.” 

Currently  over  two-thirds  of 
Grand  Union’s  Advertising  bud¬ 
get  goes  into  newspapers. 

All  markets  will  be  covered 
by  the  Bureau’s  national  sales 
campaign,  Mr.  Cash  said.  In¬ 
dependent  research  will  be  con¬ 
ducted  in  each  case  to  document 
TV  claims  of  superiority. 

Asked  specifically  what  suc¬ 
cess  he  was  having  with  swing¬ 
ing  increased  automobile  com¬ 
pany  appropriations  to  TV,  Mr. 
Cash  declared  he  was  “satisfied 
with  progress  being  made.”  He 
cited  Dodge  as  one  automobile 
firm  which  has  increased  its  TV 
appropriation  for  1957.  Local 
automobile  dealers  are  being 
visited  and  drilled  with  data 
gathered  by  an  outside  re¬ 
search  source,  claiming  dealer 
preference  for  TV  as  a  means 
for  getting  traffic  into  show¬ 
rooms. 

The  Role  of  Ratings 

Speaking  of  ratings,  Mr. 
Cash’s  most  interesting  com¬ 
ments  were  given  “off  the  re¬ 
cord.”  For  publication,  he  is 
convinced  that  data  on  the 
number  of  viewers  as  assembled 
for  the  industry  by  Nielsen  is 
“entirely  worth  while.”  'The 
sam.ple  of  1200  homes  used  by 
this  service  is  sufficient,  he  said. 

“We  don’t  believe  that  ratings 
are  any  more  than  a  good  indi¬ 
cation  of  what  happened  to  a 
given  program  during  one  show¬ 
ing  as  compared  to  the  last,” 
he  said.  “Ratings  primarily 
serve  to  determine  audience 
levels  and  trends. 

“We  are  just  completing  a 
national  study  by  which  the 
total  TV  viewing  audience  and 
total  newspaper  circulation  was 
determined  by  the  same  mea¬ 
surement,  enabling  the  Bureau 
to  make  direct  comparisons.” 

Mr.  Cash,  38,  was  named  di¬ 
rector  of  station  relations  of 
TVB  in  December  1954,  the  first 
staff  appointment  to  the  Bureau 
following  its  organization.  Last 
October,  he  succeeded  Oliver 
Treyz,  now  vicepresident  of 
ABC,  as  president.  Mr.  Cash’s 
background  also  includes  the 
post  of  director  of  station  rela¬ 
tions  for  NBC, 


Third  Generation 

Gary  Black  Elected 
Head  of  Sunpapers 


Baltimore,  Md. 

Gary  Black  has  been  elected 
chairman  of  the  board  of  the 
A.  S.  Abell  Company,  publish¬ 
ers  of  the  Sunpapers — the  third 
member  of  his  family  to  hold 
that  position  and  the  third 
generation  to  serve  on  the 
board  of  the  company. 

He  succeeded  his  uncle,  Har¬ 
ry  C.  Black,  who  died  last 
month  in  Florida.  Harry  C. 
Black  succeeded  his  brother,  the 
late  Van-Lear  Black,  father  of 
Gary  Black,  in  1930. 

Started  in  Banking 

The  new  chairman  was  born 
Nov.  26,  1914,  was  graduated 
from  Gilman  Country  School, 
Baltimore,  in  1934  and  elected 
a  tour  around  the  world  instead 
of  going  to  college.  He  was  con¬ 
nected  with  Morgan  &  Company 
in  Paris  until  the  outbreak  of 
the  war,  then  went  to  the  West 
Coast  office  of  the  Fidelity  & 
Deposit  Company  for  several 
months  before  joining  the  staff 
of  the  Milwaukee  (Wis.)  Jour¬ 
nal  as  a  reporter. 

In  1940,  he  signed  up  with 
the  noth  Field  Artillery  of  the 
29th  Division  as  a  private. 
Later,  he  went  to  Officers’  Can¬ 
didate  School  where  he  earned 
a  commission. 

He  was  awarded  the  Bronze 
Star  Medal  in  1944  for  meri¬ 
torious  service  in  the  Battle  of 
Lorient.  He  was  cited  for  mov¬ 
ing  his  field  artillery  battery 
in  complete  blackout  into  a  po¬ 
sition  where  it  was  able  to  con¬ 
tribute  important  support  to  an 
attack.  Later  he  was  named 
chief  aide  to  Gen.  Ix)uis  For¬ 
tier,  and  was  discharged  with 
the  rank  of  captain. 

Trained  Under  Uncle 

After  the  war,  there  began  a 
period  of  training  in  ncwspa- 
pering  under  his  uncle,  Harry 
C.  Black.  He  worked  in  the  cir¬ 
culation  department,  classified, 
local  display,  national  display, 
production  department  and 
news  departments  of  both  the 
Sun  and  Evening  Sun. 

He  was  elected  to  the  board 
of  directors  of  the  A.  S.  Abell 
Company  in  1947,  and  elected 
vicechairman  in  1950. 

In  addition,  he  is  on  the 
boards  and  executive  commit- 
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tees  of  the  Fidelity  Baltimore 
National  Bank  and  Trust  Com¬ 
pany  and  Fidelity  &  Deposit 
Company  of  Maryland. 

The  first  member  of  the 
Black  family  associated  with 
the  Sunpapers  was  H.  Craw¬ 
ford  Black,  who  become  the 
principal  stockholder  when 
Charles  H.  Grasty  took  over 
control  from  the  Abell  estate 
in  1910.  He  was  one  of  five 
business  men  who  backed 
Grasty  in  the  venture.  He  was 
not  eager,  at  the  age  of  69,  to 
take  OP  a  new  enterprise  with 
many  difficulties. 

Turning  to  his  son,  Van-Lear 
Black,  then  only  39  but  already 
a  successful  financier,  Craw¬ 
ford  Black  asked:  “Would  you 
like  to  try  it?”  He  agreed  to 
attempt  to  financially  rehabili¬ 
tate  the  Sunpapers  and  was 
given  the  assignment. 

Faced  with  talk  that  the  Sun¬ 
papers  were  bankrupt  when  he 
took  over,  Van-Lear  Black  im¬ 
ported  the  entire  cast  and 
scenery  of  “It  Pays  To  Adver¬ 
tise,”  then  a  hit  in  New  York, 
to  give  one  10  A.M.  perform 
ance  in  Baltimore  between  two 
evening  shows  in  New  York. 
The  Academy  of  Mus'c  was 
packed  with  advertisers  and 
their  employes  rounded  up  by 
Van-Lear  Black — and  the  story 
that  the  Sunpapers  were  bank¬ 
rupt  died  a  quick  death. 

A  showman,  he  soon  had  the 
papers  on  a  paying  basis. 
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75th  Anniversary  Keynote 


Press  Might  Seen 
Freedom’s  Index 

Los  Angeles  formed  public  in  the  world.” 

A  people’s  freedom  can  best  A  great  newspaper,  Senator 
be  measured  by  the  freedom  of  Knowland  said,  must  have  spirit 
Aeir  newspapers,  U.S.  Senator  as  well  as  bone  and  muscle.  It 
WUliam  F.  Knowland  told  1,000  also  must  have  intestinal  forti- 
persons  gathered  here  Dec.  4  to 

honor  the  Loa  Angelea  Timea  “What  this  spirit  does  for  a 
on  its  75th  anniversary.  newspaper’s  circulation  and  ad- 

Because  of  constitutional  vertising  revenue  is  hard  to 
marantees,  American  newspa-  measure,  but  it  does  something 
pars  sUnd  forth  with  uniqueness  without  which  the  newspaper 
among  all  the  newspapers  of  the  wouldn’t  be.” 
world,  and  among  the  American  T-M  Chiefs  Present 

neirepapers,  the  -Times  by  its  Gathered  for  the  message  be- 
basic  ^licy  illustrates  fulfill-  Advertising  Club  of 

ment  of  a  newspapers  pnmary  Angeles  were  the  third-gen- 
fonetion,  he  declared.  eration  heads  of  the  newspaper 

Freedom  Yardstick  and  its  affiliates  in  the  Times- 

“The  freer  the  press,  the  freer  Mirror  Co. 

(  the  people,”  said  the  Senator,  a  Norman  Chandler,  publisher 
member  of  the  family  publishing  Times  and  president, 

the  Oakland  Tribune.  “A  free  Times-Mirror  Co.;  Philip  Chand- 
newspaper,  American  style,  is  vicepresident  and  general 
regarded  as  dangerous  where-  manager,  T-M  Co.;  Harrison 
s  ever  the  possession  of  informa-  Chandler,  vicepresident,  T-M  Co. 
5  tion  is  a  subversive  act  if  the  T-M  Press,  and  Mrs.  May 
I  information  is  not  put  out  by  Chandler  Goodan,  a  T-M  di- 
the  official  press  bureau.”  rector,  are  the  children  of  the 

"Foreign  policy  is  not  a  prob-  ^®^®  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harry  Chand- 
lem  of  government  alone,”  he  ^®^' 
added  in  stressing  the  impor-  Generation 

tance  of  full  freedom  of  infor-  Mrs.  Norman  Chandler  was 


75TH  ANNIVERSARY  it  being  observed  by  the  Lot  Angeles  Timet. 
Here,  U.S.  Senator  William  F.  Knowland  pays  a  visit  with  Normea 
Chandler,  president  of  the  Times-Mirror  Co.,  to  en  exhibit  of  "Big 
Story”  front  pages.  This  one  was  devoted  to  the  story  of  the  explo¬ 
sion  of  the  xeppelin  Hindenburg  in  1937. 

ers,  each  bearing  a  cake  emble-  purchased  the  assets  of  the  Loa 
matic  of  the  Times’  birthday.  Angelea  Daily  Newa  when  that 
A  feature  of  the  party  was  newspaper  foldetl  in  December, 
the  award  by  the  Times  of  a  1954. 

tour  of  the  freedom  centers  of  From  early  days,  ownership 
Europe  for  two  people  under  of  the  Times  was  vested  in  the 
the  auspices  of  the  Crusade  for  Times-Mirror  Company.  The 
Freedom.  This  was  won  by  Wil-  Times-Mirror  originally  was  a 
Ham  6.  Massie,  a  food  products  weekly  published  by  the  daily 
broker.  Times  when  it  was  purchased 

Paul  G.  Beach,  president  of  by  General  Harrison  Otis, 
the  Advettising  Club,  was  host  To  its  sequence  of  threes,  the 
for  the  occa.sion  with  Pat  Bishop,  Times  also  adds  managing  edi- 
Times  radio  newscaster,  as  tors.  These  are  Harry  Andrews, 
master  of  ceremonies.  Ralph  W.  Trueblood  and  Mr. 


mation.  “It  is  the  concern  of 
168,000,000  Americans. 

“The  existence  of  a  free  world 
of  free  men  may  hinge  on  the 
developments  in  the  months 
ahead  of  us,”  Senator  Knowland 
said  in  reviewing  today’s  situa¬ 
tion. 

His  View  of  Times 

Of  the  American  newspapers, 
the  Times  offers  an  excellent 
laboratory  specimen  for  study. 
Senator  Knowland  said.  Founded 
on  Dec.  4,  1881,  it  has  within 
a  comparatively  short  time  be¬ 
come  one  of  the  great  American 
newspapers,  he  observed. 

“The  Times  has  become  what 
it  is  by  fulfilling  an  American 
newspaper’s  primary  function  to 
the  limit  of  physical  and  edi¬ 
torial  possibilities,  by  printing 
the  news. 

“In  various  cities  and  over  the 
years  there  have  been  some 
newspapers  that  crusade,  some 
sensationalize,  some  entertain, 
snd  in  all  these  categories  edi¬ 
tors  and  publishers  have  had  for 
a  time  some  success. 

“But  the  American  newspa¬ 
pers  that  grow  and  prosper  and 
persist  are  the  ones  that  print 
the  news  and  help  make  the 
American  public  the  best  in- 
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absent,  in  the  East  as  a  member 
of  President  Eisenhower’s  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Education  Beyond  the 
High  School  Level.  But  her  son, 
fourth  generation  member  of  the 
family,  Otis  Chandler,  was  at 
the  head  table.  Now  a  Times’ 
beginner,  the  publisher’s  son  is 
working  in  the  newspaper’s  cir¬ 
culation  department. 

L.  D.  Hotchkiss,  Times  editor 
and  T-M  director;  Emile  Hart¬ 
ford,  advertising  manager,  and 
Ray  Marx,  circulation  director, 
led  departmental  chiefs  present 
to  represent  the  newspaper. 

Other  T-M  directors  present 
included  Frank  King,  president, 
California  Bank  and  Harry  J. 
Volk,  vicepresident.  Prudential 
Insurance  Co.  Honored  guests 
included  Governor  Goodwin  J. 
Knight. 

In  a  message  of  tribute,  Pres¬ 
ident  Eisenhower  forecast  “new 
and  distinguished  chapters”  in 
the  Times’  history.  Vice  Presi¬ 
dent  Nixon  recalled  that  his  first 
public  speaking  experience  was 
in  the  1928-29  constitutional 
oratorical  contests  sponsored  by 
the  Times. 

Parade  of  Cakes 

The  program  began  with  a 
spectacular  parade  of  75  wait- 

for  December  15,  1956 


In  introducing  Senator  Know- 
land,  Mr.  Chandler  pointed  out 
that  Joseph  R.  Knowland,  the 
Senator’s  father,  and  Harry 
Chandler,  the  Times  publisher’s 
father,  were  great  personal 
friends;  and  that  the  Oakland 
Tribune  (the  Knowland  news¬ 
paper)  and  the  Times  had  a 
long  history  of  mutual  co-op¬ 
eration. 

Harry  Chandler  became  pub¬ 
lisher  at  the  age  of  34.  Under 
his  direction,  the  Times  cam¬ 
paigned  successfully  for  a  $23,- 
000  000  acqueduct  to  bring  water 
from  Owens  Valley.  This  was 
followed  by  a  17-year  battle  on 
behalf  of  Boulder  Dam. 

Mirror  Founded 

The  publishership  of  Norman 
Chandler,  begun  in  1941,  has  in¬ 
cluded  a  projection  of  the  civic 
activities  manifested  from  the 
newspaper’s  beginning.  Also, 
Oct.  10,  1948,  the  organization 
launched  the  afternoon  affiliate, 
the  Los  Angeles  Mirror,  now  the 
Mirror-News,  in  an  adjacent 
new  building. 

The  Mirror  started  from 
scratch  as  the  only  major  new 
daily  launched  in  a  metropolitan 
center  within  recent  years.  It 


Hotchkiss,  managing  editor  from 
1934  to  1945,  when  he  was  ele¬ 
vated  to  the  post  of  editor. 

Editor’s  Views 

“To  live  and  prosper,  a  news¬ 
paper  must  have  purpose,  char¬ 
acter  and  fortitude,”  Mr.  Hotch¬ 
kiss  retorted  in  reply  to  the 
question  of  the  basis  for  the 
strength  of  the  Times. 

“In  75  years  there  have  been 
just  three  publishers  and  three 
managing  editors,  and  none  to 
date  has  died  of  discouragement 
or  fright,”  Mr.  Hotchkiss  .said. 

From  its  start  as  a  puny  pub¬ 
lication  in  a  city  of  11,000,  Los 
Angeles  learned  “to  praise  or 
damn  the  Times,  but  never  to 
dismiss  it  with  a  shrug,”  the 
editor  stresses. 

• 

Carols  anti  Lights 

Philadelphia 
The  Philadelphia  BuUetn’a 
second  annual  Christmas  carol 
sing  was  held  on  the  evening 
of  Dec.  11  on  the  loggia  of  the 
Bulletin  Building.  The  program 
featured  a  “lights  on”  ceremony 
in  which  thousands  of  bulbs 
decorating  an  elaborate  Yule- 
tide  display  blazed  into  brilli¬ 
ance  for  the  first  time. 
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Carrier  Pickets  Cause 
K.  C.  Star  Stoppage 


Kansans  City,  Mo. 

Publication  of  the  Kansan 
Citji  Star  was  resumed  Tues¬ 
day,  Dec.  11  after  a  three-day 
plant  shutdown  caused  by  an 
unauthorized  picket  line. 

Members  of  various  crafts 
refused  to  cross  the  line  of 
contract  carriers  who  are  mem¬ 
bers  of  Newspaper  Carriers 
local  No.  526,  AFL-CIO.  The 
carriers  asserted  their  activ¬ 
ities  were  simply  a  prote.st 
line. 

Signs  carried  by  the  pickets 
said  “The  Kansas  City  Star  is 
Unfair  to  the  Carriers”  and 
“Protest  Picket  Line.”  Later, 
these  were  replaced  by  signs 
saying ; 

“I  am  being  discriminated 
against  by  the  Kansas  City 
Star  on  my  newspaper  route 
because  of  membership  in 
Newspaper  Carriers  local  No. 
526.” 

.Action  Called  Illegal 

Spokesmen  for  the  union 
said  unofficially  that  the  com¬ 
plaint  involved  the  sale  of 
route.s  and  discrimination 
against  persons  in  the  opera¬ 
tion  of  routes  who  were  not 
relatives  or  close  friends  of 
Star  management. 

The  Star  issued  this  state¬ 
ment: 

“This  action  is  illegal,  for 
the  reason  carriers  are  inde¬ 
pendent  merchants,  each  with 
an  individual  contract  with  the 
newspaper  and  they  have  no 
legal  collective  bargaining 
standing.  That  status  was  fi¬ 
nally  determined  in  an  order 
of  the  NLRB  in  1947  when 
some  carriers  contended  they 
were  employes.  The  Missouri 
Supreme  Court  also  held  that 
they  are  not  employes.  There 
has  been  no  change  in  sta¬ 
tus  .  .  .  The  Star  has  no  dis¬ 
pute  of  any  kind  with  any  of 
its  employes.” 

A  court  order  was  issued  to 
prevent  all  picketing  by  the 
carriers  and  all  persons  “act¬ 
ing  in  concert”  with  the  car¬ 
riers.  However,  members  of  the 
Pressmen’s  union,  who  are 
seeking  a  wage  reopening  of 
the  contract,  continued  to  car¬ 
ry  the  banners.  The  contract, 
which  runs  to  Jan.  1,  1958,  has 
a  no-strike  clause. 

Pressmen  Return 

The  picket  line  was  removed 
after  Carl  Enggas,  an  attorney 
for  the  Star,  agreed  to  with¬ 


draw  requests  for  contempt  of 
court  citations  against  the 
pickets.  Jack  Torrence,  a  vice- 
president  of  the  International 
Pressmen’s  Union,  came  from 
Chicago  and  publication  was 
resumed  after  a  series  of  con¬ 
ferences  with  officials  of  the 
Star. 

The  Star  was  unable  to  pub- 
blish  its  Saturday  afternoon 
edition.  It  distributed  pre¬ 
printed  sections  of  the  Sunday 
paper.  There  were  no  editions 
on  Monday  of  either  the  Times 
or  Star.  'The  Tuesday  morning 
edition  contained  12  pages, 
without  advertising. 


$9  Package 

(Continued  from  i>age  10) 

and  two  publishers  fails  to 
select  a  fifth  member  within  five 
days  from  the  date  requested, 
the  fifth  member  shall  be  se¬ 
lected  jointly  by  the  president 
of  the  International  Union  and 
the  chairman  of  the  Special 
Standing  Committee  of  the 
American  Newspaper  Publishers 
Association. 

Jurisdiction  Clause 

A  n  important  amendment 
concerns  the  union’s  jurisdic¬ 
tion.  Similar  in  substance  to 
what  was  agreed  upon  in  Cleve¬ 
land,  according  to  Denis  Burke, 
union  president,  it  reads: 

“Nothing  contained  herein  . . . 
shall  take  away  from  the  Union 
its  right  to  make  a  claim  for 
jurisdiction  over  any  new  pho¬ 
toengraving  department  ma¬ 
chinery  or  equipment  which  may 
be  introduced,  including  plate¬ 
making  equipment  for  publica¬ 
tion  of  a  newspaper  by  the 
offset  process. 

“Any  material  entering  the 
photo-engraving  department  to 
be  reproduced  for  publication 
purposes  shall  serve  as  copy 
and  shall  be  processed  and  com¬ 
pleted  by  members  of  New  York 
Photo-Engravers’  Union  No,  1. 

“The  process  of  photo-engrav¬ 
ing  and  its  attendant  work 
thereto  is  defined  as  being  and 
is  all  parts  of  the  process  per¬ 
taining  to  the  production  of 
photo  -  engraving  plates,  and 
gravure  cylinders  from  copy  or 
from  originals  and/or  subjects 
when  furnished  in  lieu  of  copy 
to  the  finished  product.  It  in¬ 
cludes  photography,  stripping, 
printing,  etching,  finishing,  en¬ 
graving,  routing,  blocking,  the 


Ben  Day  process  and  proving 
as  presently  practiced. 

“Stripping  and  printing  of 
film  negatives  and  positives  as 
presently  practiced  in  the  photo¬ 
engraving  departments  of  sig¬ 
natories  is  part  of  the  process 
of  photo-engraving.  Where  neg¬ 
atives  and  positives  are  to  be 
combined  with  the  product  of 
the  photo  -  typesetter  by  this 
method,  they  shall  continue  to 
be  stripped  by  members  of  New 
York  Photo-Engravers’  Union 
No.  1.” 

The  Paperhandlers  decided  to 
apply  50  cents  of  the  first  year’s 
$5  rise  to  the  welfare  fund  and 
$1  of  the  second  year  to  the 
pension  fund.  The  same  jury- 
clause  was  included. 

Agreement  was  reached  with 
the  Electrical  Workers  and  rati¬ 
fied  the  same  evening.  'This 
union  also  added  the  jury  duty- 
clause. 

The  Mailers’  wage  scales  were 
$100.45  for  a  44-hour  week  for 
day  workers,  and  $102.80  for  a 
37-hour  week  for  night  workers. 
As  in  the  case  of  other  unions, 
the  mailers  have  the  right  to 
apply  part  of  the  increases  to 
pension  and  welfare  funds. 


IPS  A  SIFT — Dean  Kannttli  t 
Olton,  center,  beatni  at  Mn. 
Olion  thanks  Walter  E.  BottM 
tor  the  gift  of  luggage  tad  i 
two-week  vacation  at  Mont*^ 
Bay,  Jamaica,  from  friandi  li 
Northwestern  UniversHy, 


Dean  Olson 
Paid  Tribute 


Russell  Stratton 


On  Missing  Plane 

Russell  S,  Stratton,  director 
of  trade  relations  for  Mergen- 
thaler  Linotype  Co.,  was  a  pas¬ 
senger  on  Ca¬ 


stration 


nadair’s  North 
Star  airliner 
that  is  believed 
to  have  crashed 
near  Vancouver, 
B.  C.  last  week¬ 
end. 

Poor  weather 
conditions  pre¬ 
vented  rescue 
planes  and  par¬ 
ties  from  carry¬ 
ing  out  their  missions,  up  to  the 
time  E&P  went  to  press. 

Mr.  Stratton,  52,  widely 
known  in  the  newspaper  busi¬ 
ness  as  an  expert  on  composing 
rooms,  worked  out  of  Linotype’s 
Los  Angeles  office  the  last  two 
years.  He  traveled  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  miles  annually. 
Before  going  to  the  Linotype 
firm  in  1952  he  was  production 
manager  of  the  St.  Petersburg 
(Fla.)  Times.  He  was  a  Naval 
officer  in  World  War  II. 


Hobereohl  Here 

Earnest  Hoberecht,  United 
Press  vicepresident  for  Asia, 
has  been  called  back  to  the 
United  States  by  the  death  of 
his  mother,  Mrs.  Earnest  E. 
Hoberecht  Sr.,  in  Watonga. 
Okla. 


Evanston,  ID. 

.More  than  200  persons,  ia- 
cluding  alumni  and  students  of 
Medill  School  of  Journalism, 
Northwestern  University,  ud 
leaders  in  the  communicatioiu 
industry,  paid  tribute  to  Ken¬ 
neth  E.  Olson,  retiring  dean  of 
the  school,  as  a  “newspaper¬ 
man’s  professor”  here  Dm.  7. 

Dean  Olson  is  retiring  after 
19  years  as  head  of  the  school. 
He  will  remain  on  the  faculty. 

Two  tributes,  in  the  form  of 
plaques,  were  presented  to  Dean 
Olson  from  the  faculty  and 
alumni.  In  addition,  matched 
luggage  and  an  all-expense  paid 
two  week  vacation  to  Jamaica 
were  provided  for  him  and  his 
wife.  Publishers,  editors  and 
alumni  provided  the  fund. 

Don  Anderson,  publisher  of 
the  Wisconsin  State  Journal. 
who  began  newspapering  with 
Ken  Olson  in  Madison  .said: 

“When  Ken  Olson  entered 
this  oda  business  of  ours,  the 
two  worlds  were  far  apart.  He 
is  one  of  the  little  handful  of 
dedicated  scholars  who  brought 
them  together,  and  demon¬ 
strated  that  journalism  could 
be  not  only  an  honorable  pro¬ 
fession,  but  one  which  could 
contribute  an  essential  mission 
to  our  society. 

“The  pioneers  in  academic 
journalism  usually  were  teach¬ 
ers  of  English  or  history.  They 
were  concerned  mainly  with  a 
theoretical  approach  to  their 
subject.  If  they  did  not  ignore 
it  altogether,  frequently  they 
found  the  realistic  problems  of 
meeting  payrolls  and  paying  for 
newsprint  slightly  on  the  dis¬ 
tasteful  side.  Dean  Olson  wa? 
one  of  the  very  few  who  faced 
up  to  these  realities.” 
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fflOTOGKAPH^ 

Aumuller  Trademark 
On  Religious  Picture 

By  James  L.  Pollings 


Anyone  who  studies  the  pic¬ 
tures  in  the  New  York  Daily 
Mirror  soon  learns  to  recognize 
Bemie  Aumuller’s  work.  It  has 
a  toDch,  a  flair,  a  technique. 
You  can  identify  some  of  his 
pictures  without  seeing  the 
creditline. 

The  picture  shown  here  (see 
cut)  has  the  unmistakable 
Aumuller  trademark :  thought, 

*  imagination,  mastery  of  the 
=1  technical. 

The  photo — “Sunday  Devo¬ 
tion”— was  taken  from  a  build- 
1  ing  opposite  St.  Patrick’s 
I  Cathednd  in  New  York  City, 

]  and  the  idea  was  to  symbolize 
the  Advent  Prayer. 

When  John  Reidy,  Mirror’s 
chief  photographer,  was  asked 
I  how  the  picture  was  made 
(Bernie  couldn’t  be  reached), 
he  replied: 

“It  was  made  with  a  Schnei- 
j  der  Super  Angulon  65  mm.  f.8 
.  lens  stopped  down  to  the  maxi¬ 
mum  of  f.45.  The  point  of  focus 
was  at  two  feet.  The  lens  has 
an  angle  of  coverage  of  105 
degrees  on  a  4  x  5  negative. 

“I  have  been  conducting  some 
experiments  to  cover  a  full 
5x7  negative  with  this  lens, 
which  is  kind  of  stretching  it  a 
bit  when  you  consider  that  this 
focal  len^h  generally  is  for  a 
2''  X  size.’’ 

That’s  the  technical  side.  On 
the  human  side,  there’s  this  to 
the  story.  The  lens  had  been 
used  effectively  at  the  conven¬ 
tions,  then  put  away  in  a 
locker. 

One  day  Bernie  asked  John 
if  he  couldn’t  carry  the  lens 
around  in  his  case.  This  pic¬ 
ture  is  but  one  in  a  series  of  un¬ 
usual  shots  the  Mirror  photog¬ 
rapher  has  come  up  with  since. 

Protest 

The  National  Press  Photog¬ 
raphers  Association,  ever  sen¬ 
sitive  to  the  portrayal  of  a 
news  photographer  as  a  flam¬ 
boyant,  ill-mannered  slob,  had 
occasion  to  squawk  long  and 
loud  over  a  recent  TV  show. 

The  show  was  an  NBC  Kraft 
Television  Theatre  production, 
and  during  the  course  of  the 
serious  drama  a  fellow  pushed 
his  way  through  a  bunch  of 
Poople  to  introduce  himself  by 
Mying:  “My  name  is  Crowley. 
They  call  me  Creepy.’’ 
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Creepy,  according  to  the 
NPPA,  was  a  “cigar-smoking 
camera  clod’’  who  “tautened  the 
tempers  of  cameramen  every¬ 
where.’’  The  characterization 
was  slanderous  to  the  business, 
stormed  the  association. 

When  protest  was  lodged 
with  the  offending  parties — 
NBC,  Krafts  Foods  Co.  and 
J.  Walter  Thompson  Co.,  the 
advertising  agency — apologies 
were  profuse  and  the  NPPA 
was  assured  it  wouldn’t  happen 
again. 

All  of  which  indicates  that 
“the  craft  of  camera  reporting 
is  moving  to  new  heights  of 
respect  and  acceptance,’’  NPPA 
says. 

Salesman 

W.  Kirk  Braun,  for  the  past 
seven  years  a  staffer  with  the 
Portland  Oregonian,  has  joined 
Sylvania  Electric  Products  as 
photolamp  sales  representative 
in  Oregon.  A  graduate  of  the 
University  of  Oregon,  Kirk — 
whom  NPPAers  remember  as 
the  guy  with  the  red,  desert- 
equipped  jeep — is  a  former 
president  of  the  Oregon  Press 
Photographers  Association  and 
West  Coast  regional  vlcepresi- 
dent  of  the  NPPA. 

Winner 

Art  Rickerby  of  United  Press 
Newspictures  has  taken  top 
honors  in  the  Thoroughbred 
Racing  Association’s  contest  to 
pick  the  best  horseracing  pic¬ 
ture  of  the  year.  The  prize 
photo  shows  Nashua  being  re¬ 
tired.  (E&P,  Nov.  3,  page  74.) 

• 

David  Brillhart  Dies; 
PublishinjE  Firm  Head 

Bethlehem,  Pa. 

David  H.  Brillhart,  71,  chair¬ 
man  of  the  board  of  the  Beth- 
lehems  Globe  Publishing  Com¬ 
pany,  publishers  of  the  Globe 
Times,  died  Dec.  10  after  a  long 
illness.  He  was  also  a  director 
and  vicepresident  of  the  Press 
Publishing  Corp.,  publishers  of 
the  Atlantic  City  (N.J.)  Press. 

Mr.  Brillhart,  who  was  con¬ 
nected  with  many  business  and 
civic  enterprises  in  the  Lehigh 
Valley,  became  affiliated  with 
the  Globe  Times  in  193.5. 
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'Sunday  Devotion'  by  Bernie  Aumuller 


Phone  Call  Locates 
Touring  Newsman 

San  Francisco 

Earl  Marckres,  enjoying  a 
carefree  vacation  trip  extend¬ 
ing  thousands  of  miles  from 
the  Washington  bureau  of  INS, 
obliged  when  a  busy  storekeeper 
asked  him  to  answer  the  phone 
ringing  in  a  small,  isolated 
crossroads  spot. 

It  was  the  San  Francisco 
Call-Bulletin’s  city  desk  tracing 
down  reports  of  shootings  on 
a  woodland  road  nearby.  Again 
Mr.  Marckres  obliged. 

After  his  second  round  trip 
to  a  scene  of  murder  two  miles 
distant,  the  newsman  was  able 
to  report  the  suspected  killer 
had  been  found  and  to  advise 
where  full  information  could 
he  obtained. 

Then  Mr.  Marckre.s  resumed 
his  travels. 

M.D.-Pre>*»  Guide 

Seattle,  Wa.sh. 

A  guide  for  cooperation  of 
the  medical  profession  and  the 
press  of  Washington  State  is 
to  be  undertaken  here.  Harold 
Osborn,  medical  editor,  Seattle 
Times,  will  as.sist  in  drafting 
a  proposal  for  submission  to 
state  newspaper  associations 
and  to  Washington  Medical  As¬ 
sociation. 


Nevada  Daily  Installs 
4-Unit  Color  Press 

Las  Veoas,  Nev. 

Santa  arrived  early  at  the 
Las  Vegas  Review  -  Journal, 
bringing  a  new  four-unit,  full 
color-convertible  Hoe  press  for 
the  newspaper’s  new  press  and 
circulation  plant. 

The  installation  represents  an 
investment  of  approximately 
$500,000. 

A  remodeling  program  is  now 
scheduled  for  the  composing 
room,  advertising  and  business 
departments  occupiring  the 
basic  plant. 

• 

$1,000  Death  Award 
To  Pholop’s  Widow 

Pueblo,  Colo. 

Mrs.  Ruth  A.  Nichols  has 
been  awarded  a  $1,000  judg¬ 
ment  in  District  Court  here 
against  the  State  of  Colorado 
and  its  State  Patrol  in  the 
death  of  her  husband,  Glenn 
U.  Nichols,  Pueblo  Chieftain 
and  Star  -  Journal  photogra¬ 
pher.  Mr.  Nichols  was  killed 
Sept.  3,  1955  when  a  State 
Patrol  car  stnick  the  rear  end 
of  a  truck,  propelling  it  head- 
on  into  the  photographer’s  on¬ 
coming  vehicle.  Mr.  Nichols 
was  returning  from  a  football 
game  assignment. 
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Byoir  Technique 

(Continued  from  page  9) 


thin^  that  he  said,  the  material 
was  supplied  by  somebody  else, 
also  showed  no  wrongdoing  on 
the  part  of  the  railroads. 

Called  Legal  Activity 

If  the  railroads  were  success¬ 
ful  in  persuading  the  Legis¬ 
lature  or  the  governor  that 
either  one  law  or  another  should 
be  accepted,  Mr.  Price  said 
it  was  perfectly  legal  to  do  so. 

Earlier  in  the  trial,  according 
to  an  examination  of  the  tran¬ 
script  made  this  week  by  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher,  Mr.  Price  ex¬ 
plained  the  reactions  of  some 
members  of  the  staff  of  the 
Byoir  firm  when  the  railroads 
first  hired  that  agency. 

Employes  of  Byoir  invariably 
rushed  in  with  stories  and  re¬ 
ports  about  the  ERPC  (Eastern 
Railroads  Presidents  Confer¬ 
ence),  which  had  employed 
them,  saying  what  a  big  outfit 
they  were  and  how  good  they 
were. 

Mr.  Price  said  that  Byoir  had 
to  disillusion  these  employes, 
saying  it  was  not  an  account 
for  attribution. 

“This  was  not  an  account,” 
Mr.  Price  added,  “where  the 
railroads  were  to  be  glorified, 
where  the  ERPC  was  to  be 
glorified.  This  was  an  account 
where  the  Byoir  people  were 
employed  to  bring  to  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  the  public  the  damage 
that  was  being  done  to  them, 
not  to  the  railroads. 

“Byoir  was  employed  not  to 
tell  the  railroads’  story,  which 
the  railroads  had  been  telling 
for  themselves,  but  to  tell  the 
story  of  the  public  at  large,  the 
people  who  were  paying  pro¬ 
portionately  much  too  much  for 
their  license  fees  and  for  their 
gas  fees  and  for  the  people 
who  were  contributing  through 


the  general  tax  for  the  main¬ 
tenance  of  roads  which  were 
being  damaged  by  the  trucks 
without  adequate  compensation. 

Many  Fronts 

“The  Byoir  group  was  a  pub¬ 
lic  relations  group.  They  adop¬ 
ted  public  relations  techniques 
which  apparently  are  perfectly 
well  known,  have  been  used  for 
many  years,  and  one  of  them 
is  what  they  are  pleased  to 
call  the  third-party  technique. 

“The  truckers  professed  to 
be  astonished  and  horrified  at 
the  term  ‘front’  and  I  gather 
from  the  depositions  that  we 
have  taken  that  any  organiza¬ 
tion,  group,  individual,  or  any¬ 
one  else  who  expresses  his  own 
opinion  which  is  adverse  to  the 
truckers’  view  about  the  damage 
done  by  big  tracks  and  does  it 
because  he  was  either  aroused 
to  do  it  or  assisted  in  doing 
it  by  Byoir,  is  a  front.  If  that 
it  is,  there  are  many  fronts.” 

In  his  previous  argpiments 
and  from  the  beginning  of  testi¬ 
mony  by  defense  witnesses,  the 
railroads  have  made  no  attempt 
to  hide  their  connection  with 
Byoir.  Mr.  Price  also  said  that 
it  was  publicly  stated  when 
Byoir  was  first  hired  that  the 
firm  would  undertake  a  pro¬ 
gram  of  education  about  trucks. 

Expense  Bills  Examined 

Testimony  by  witnesses  for 
both  sides  has  gone  deep  into 
the  entire  Byoir  program  for 
the  railroads.  Even  minor  items 
in  expense  accounts  are  en¬ 
tered  as  evidence,  and  there  has 
been  some  sharp  cross-exami¬ 
nation  of  defense  witnesses 
about  Byoir  activities. 

In  cross  -  examining  H.  A. 
Thomson,  secretary  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Township  Super¬ 
visors,  called  by  the  railroads 
as  a  defense  witness  Dec.  4, 
Harold  E.  Kohn,  a  lawyer  for 
the  trackers,  went  into  details 
about  his  relations  with  Col¬ 


burn  Hardy,  of  the  Byoir  staff. 

Mr.  Thomson  told  how  he 
received  a  fountain  pen  with 
his  autograph  on  the  barrel 
from  the  Byoir  firm.  The 
questioning  was  then  resumed 
by  Mr.  Kohn. 

Q.  World  Series  Tickets? 

A.  No. 

Q.  Did  you  know  that  Mr. 
Hardy  claimed  an  expense  de¬ 
duction  or  expense  reinburse- 
ment  from  his  company  for 
World  Series  Tickets  for  you? 

A.  Well,  that’s  Mr.  Hardy’s 
responsibility,  not  mine. 

Advertising  Placed 

In  another  answer  to  a  ques¬ 
tion  by  Mr.  Kohn,  Mr.  Thomson 
said: 

“H.  A.  Thomson  hasn’t  been 
to  a  baseball  game  for  40  years. 
It  will  be  forty  years  before 
I  go  to  another.” 

Q.  Did  you  get  tickets  for 
somebody  else? 

A.  No. 

Q.  So,  Mr.  Hardy  was  in 
error  in  asking  reimbursement 
of  that  money? 

A.  I  believe  he  was. 

Mr.  Thomson  was  also  cross- 
examined  about  advertisements 
in  Pennsylvania  newspapers 
w'hich  were  against  the  “Big 
Truck  Bill.”  He  testified  that 
although  the  ads  carried  his 
association’s  sigpiature,  he  did 
not  make  actual  arrangements 
for  their  insertion. 

Q.  Did  you  know  that  they 
were  going  to  be  published  in 
the  newspapers? 

A.  Yes. 


Virtual  Accord 
On  "Top  lO^Nem 

Up  to  now  there’s  virtml 
agreement  among  editors  on  tls 
“Top  10”  news  stories  of  195«, 

First  out  with  a  list  were  the 
editors  of  International  Newi 
Service.  The  result  of  a  poD 
among  United  Press  client  edi¬ 
tors  was  made  public  a  few  daji 
later. 

Except  for  the  order  of  list, 
ing,  they  agreed  on  nine  genend 
stories.  Don  Larsen’s  perfect 
World  Series  game  was  included 
in  the  UP’s  10,  INS  editors 
rated  it  tops  in  a  separate 
sports  selection. 

Suez  and  Hungary 

No.  1  on  the  INS  general  list 
was  the  Suez  crisis;  the  Hun¬ 
garian  revolt  was  No.  2.  The 
UP  editors  rated  Hungary  first 
and  Suez  second.  INS  gave  the 
re-election  of  President  Eisen¬ 
hower  and  his  health  as  sepa¬ 
rate  stories. 

Other  stories  on  the  two  lists 
were:  Andrea  Doria  sinking, 
Grand  Canyon  air  crash,  the 
Parris  Island  “death  march,”  in¬ 
tegration  violence,  Grace  Kelly’s 
wedding,  and  Soviet  degrading 
of  Stalin. 

The  Associated  Press  selec¬ 
tions  have  not  been  completed. 

• 

Akersoii  Named 
As  Ad  Director 


Q.  Who  did  make  the  actual 
arrangements? 

A.  I  don’t  know. 

Q.  You  knew  that  ads  were 
going  to  be  run  in  100  news¬ 
papers  or  so  on  the  signature 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Association 
of  Township  Supervi.sors. 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Who  did  you  expect  to 
pay  for  the  ads? 

A.  Well,  I  know  that  we  were 
not  going  to  pay  for  them. 

Q.  Well,  did  it  occur  to  you 
that  the  newspapers  might  be 
sending  you  bills  asking  you  to 
pay  for  them? 

A.  I  was  assured  we  would 
get  no  bills. 

Publicity  for  Town  Board 

Mr.  Thomson  also  testified 
how  Mr.  Hardy  prepared  pub¬ 
licity  for  the  'Township  Super¬ 
visors.  He  said  there  never  was 
any  secret  about  the  railroads’ 
connection  with  the  Byoir  firm. 

Mr.  Kohn,  however,  tried  to 
show  in  his  cross-examination 
that  there  were  instances  where 
the  group  did  not  know  of  cer¬ 
tain  things  which  Byoir  did  on 
its  behalL 


Boston 


George  E.  Akerson,  assistint 
to  the  publisher  of  the  Bottn 
Herald-Traveler  since  1945, 


Akerson 

Boston. 


comes  the  new 
advertising  di¬ 
rector  of  the 
newspapers  suc¬ 
ceeding  Dsnie' 
B.  Ruggles  Jr, 
who  has  I^ 
signed  as  of 
Jan.  1,  1957  to 
devote  full  time 
as  treasurer  of 
United  DispltT 
Corporation  of 


Mr.  Ruggles,  following 
graduation  from  Dartmonth  in 
1921  and  Amos  Tuck  School  of 
Business  Administration  m 
1922,  joined  the  national  ad¬ 
vertising  staff  of  the  Herald- 
Traveler.  He  became  adver¬ 
tising  manager  in  1935. 

Mr.  Akerson,  a  member  of 
the  class  of  Harvard  1939  and 
graduate  of  the  Advanced  Man¬ 
agement  Program  of  the  Hw- 
vard  Business  School  in  1953. 
joined  the  Herald  in  1939. 
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N.  E.  Editors  Favor 
Open-Meeting  Laws 


Boston 

Secrecy  in  government  was 
scored  by  the  New  England  So¬ 
ciety  of  Newspaper  Editors  at 
their  second  annual  convention 
here  Dec.  7-8. 

A  resolution,  pledging  sup¬ 
port  of  drives  for  freedom  of 
information  and  for  the  legisla¬ 
tion  requiring  open  meetings, 
was  unanimously  adopted.  The 
rote  represents  the  opinion  of 
79  editors  from  4o  newspapers. 

The  resolution  commended 
the  Massachusetts  Research 
Council  for  its  report  on  open 
meetings  of  public  bodies  and 
also  commended  Rep.  John  E. 
Moss  Jr.  (D-Calif.),  chairman 
of  a  Congressional  committee 
which  condemned  secrecy  in  the 
operation  of  government  de¬ 
partments  and  agencies. 

At  a  panel  discussion  on 
“City  hall  and  state  capitol  re¬ 
porting,”  Arthur  W.  Woodman, 
State  House  News  Service, 
blasted  the  practice  of  pooling 
information  by  reportei-s,  point¬ 
ing  out  that  too  much  of  it  was 
creating  a  dearth  of  effort. 

“Press  agents  for  the  depait- 
ments  exert  tremendous  thought 
control  on  the  press  and  are 
congenial  pals  performing  min¬ 
or  tasks  to  provide  superficial 
material  while  sitting  on  or 
damming  the  door  on  more  im¬ 
portant  activities  in  their  agen¬ 
cies,”  he  said. 

Thought  Control 

“Our  state  government.”  he 
said,  “ia  loaded  down  with  a 
type  which  graduates  from 
schools  of  journalism  and  pub¬ 
lic  relations  but  cannot  obtain 
or  retain  newspaper  posts.  Like 
ill  others  who  cannot  succeed 
in  private  affairs,  they  become 
charges  of  the  government. 

“They  frame  thoughts  for  the 
reporting  group,  decide  what 
items  of  governmental  activity 
will  be  available  for  the  press 
and  in  some  instances  whether 
or  not  a  state  official  will  per¬ 
sonally  meet  and  talk  with  a 
qualified  reporter. 

“Because  of  the  accepted 
newspaper  practice  here  of 
printing  anything  any  one  says, 
without  regard  for  the  sound¬ 
ness  or  accuracy  of  such  state- 
ments,  editors  grab  at  handouts 
and  rely  on  press  releases  since 
those  releases  are  handy,  well 
prepared  and  require  no  great 
thought  to  ready  them  for  use.” 

David  Brickman,  editor  and 
publisher  of  the  Maiden  News 

editor  8c  publisher 


and  Medford  Mercury,  said 
“one  of  the  most  important 
functions  of  the  newspapers  is 
to  inform  their  readers  of  the 
activities  of  government.  With¬ 
out  this  function,  it  may  be  ar¬ 
gued  that  there  is  no  valid 
reason  for  a  free  press.” 

“It  is  a  curious  commentary 
on  our  times,”  he  said,  “that 
this  fundamental  fact  has  not 
impressed  itself  upon  the  public 
to  any  extent;  that  the  so-called 
paper  curtain  which  has  de¬ 
scended  to  a  shocking  degree  in 
Washington  and  to  varying  ex¬ 
tent  in  state,  county  and  local 
governments,  has  not  run  into 
overwhelming  public  protest.” 

Classroom  Reporting 

A  panel  discussion,  “A  Re¬ 
porter  in  the  Classroom,”  was 
conducted  by  Louis  M.  Lyons, 
curator  of  the  Nieman  Founda¬ 
tion  at  Harvard.  Panelists  were 
Evans  Clinchy,  education  re¬ 
porter,  Hartford  (Conn.) 
Times;  Mary  Handy,  education 
reporter,  Christian  Science 
Monitor;  Paul  A.  Perry,  educa¬ 
tion  reporter,  Worcester 
(Mass.)  Telcffram;  Mortimer 
Smith,  author  of  “And  Madly 
Teach”  and  “The  Diminished 
Mind;”  Dr.  Cyril  G.  Sargent, 
dean  Harvard  Graduate  School 
of  Education;  and  Edward  J. 
Hickey,  retii-ed  educator. 

“Disputes  on  educational  pol¬ 
icy,  teacher  pay,  new  school  fi¬ 
nancing  and  school  budgets  do 
not  exist  in  a  vacuum,”  Mr. 
Clinchy  said.  “They  are  ulti¬ 
mately  dependent  on  one  thing 
alone — what  goes  on  in  the 
classroom.  That  is  why  news¬ 
papers  are  placing  new  em¬ 
phasis  on  telling  what  goes  on 


in  the  classroom  and  how  teach¬ 
ing  itself  shapes  up. 

“Everyone  is  interested  these 
days  in  schools  and  everyone  is 
confused,  including  the  profes¬ 
sional  educators.  Up  to  now 
most  newspapers  have  been 
quick  to  cover  the  latest  squab¬ 
ble,  pay  dispute,  building  frills, 
but  they  have  usually  neglected 
the  subject  of  education  itself. 

“Newspapers  cannot  expect 
to  dodge  controversy  in  educa¬ 
tional  reporting.  It  has  been 
my  experience  that  most  educa¬ 
tors  are  interested  primarily  in 
getting  their  own  viewpoints 
across  and  are  not  especially 
tolerant  of  critical  opposition. 
The  reporter  may  lose  friends 
by  being  honest.” 

Mr.  Smith  criticized  educa¬ 
tors  “who  barely  tolerate  opin¬ 
ions  of  parents  unless  it  rubber- 
stamps  theirs.”  “The  profes¬ 
sionals,”  he  said,  “seek  to 
‘quiet’  parents  by  placing  the 
feeling  of  ignorance  on  them.” 

An  Open  Enterprise 

He  said  he  felt  that  education 
should  be  “an  open  enterprise 
rather  than  a  closed  enter¬ 
prise”  and  that  newspapers 
should  not  be  overly  cautious 
and  afraid  to  attack  those  who 
control  schools  if  criticism  de¬ 
velops. 

Dr.  Sargent  said  newspapers 
have  too  often  concentrated  on 
surface  fights  and  differences 
found  in  the  educational  field, 
and  he  said  the  great  need  is  to 
tell  what  goes  on  in  the  class¬ 
room.  How  to  do  that  has  been 
a  challenge,  he  said,  but  it’s 
probably  best  for  a  reporter  to 
attach  himself  to  one  child  for 
a  story. 

“Stay  with  the  child  all  day, 
follow  him  on  the  bus,  in  his 
recitations,  probe  his  reactions, 
then  go  home  and  inteiwiew  his 
parents,”  Dr.  Sargent  advised. 

Miss  Handy  said  a  better  ap¬ 
preciation  of  educational  news 


NEW  ENGLAND  EDITORS — Pictured  at  the  second  annual  convention 
of  the  New  England  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors  at  Boston  Dec.  8 — 
Left  to  right:  William  W.  Vosburgh  Jr.,  Waterbury  (Conn.)  Repub¬ 
lican,  secretary;  Edward  L.  Penley,  Lewiston  (Me.)  Sun,  treasurer; 
Carl  E.  Lindstrom,  Hartford  (Conn.)  Times,  president;  William  H. 
Heath,  Haverhill  (Mass.)  Gazette,  outgoing  president;  and  David 
Brickman,  Malden  (Mass.)  News,  vicepresident. 
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should  be  developed — “the  story 
may  not  be  in  the  new  chemist¬ 
ry  teacher,  but  rather,  why  the 
old  one  left.” 

She  called  for  investigation 
by  newspapers  of  public  reac¬ 
tion  CO  basing  part  of  teacher 
pay  on  the  ability  to  teach  or 
on  special  excellence  in  teach¬ 
ing  rather  than  on  professional 
acceptance  and  college  degrees 
alone. 

Objective  Intent 

Mr.  Perry  stated  that  news¬ 
papers  generally  “have  not 
achieved  a  reportorial  function 
in  education”  and  declared  “it 
is  a  difficult  thing  to  impress 
the  objective  intent  of  the  re¬ 
porter  on  teachers.  One  of  the 
common  reactions  is  pleasure 
that  the  newspaper  is  willing 
to  help  the  schools.  It  is  not 
the  function  of  newspapers  to 
‘help  the  schools,’  but  to  tell 
the  story  of  what  happens  and 
what  goes  on  apart  from  propa¬ 
ganda  effect.” 

Mr.  Hickey,  the  retired  edu¬ 
cator,  plead^:  “let  those  who 
teach  be  backed  by  loyal  ad¬ 
ministrators,  be  free  of  political 
power  and  let  merit  reach  its 
proper  limits.” 

Henry  Beetle  Hough,  editor 
of  the  Martha’s  Vineyard  Ga¬ 
zette,  warned  that  newspapers 
are  becoming  stereotyped  in 
makeup  and  content. 

The  reliance  upon  a  flashy 
or  intriguing  “format”  for 
newspapers — big,  splashy  type 
and  an  intriguing  and  different 
layout  for  each  paper — is  a 
form  of  conformity  in  itself, 
Mr.  Hough  said,  and  it  does  not 
obscure  the  fact  that  there  is 
“a  great  deal  of  standardization 
about  the  typography  and 
make-up  of  today’s  newspa¬ 
pers.” 


Howard  M.  Shelley, 
Society  Editor,  Dies 

Howard  Merrill  Shelley,  77, 
who  for  years  was  society  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  .Vew  York  Daily 
Mirror  under  the  name  of  Bar¬ 
clay  Beekman,  died  Dec.  11 
after  an  illness  of  two  years. 

He  was  a  descendant  of  the 
Rittenhouse  family  of  Phila¬ 
delphia  and  was  himself  a  So¬ 
cial  Registerite.  He  retired  be¬ 
cause  of  ill  health  after  de¬ 
cades  of  reporting  the  activities 
in  drawing  rooms  of  New  York, 
Southampton,  Newport  and  Bar 
Harbor.  He  was  the  first  press 
agent  for  the  Hammerstein 
theatrical  production  and  also 
managed  national  tours  of  Lil¬ 
lian  Russell,  Luisa  Tetrazzini 
and  Mary  Garden. 
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Publication*  Wanted 


Netetprint 


EXPERIENCED  JOURNALIST  kxik- 
ins  for  good  weekly  to  purchase  oat- 
right  in  chart  area  8,  4  or  6.  Write 
C.  W.  Roberts,  P.  O.  Drawer  21#1, 
Orlando,  FloridsL 


I  BEHRENS  PULP  *  PAPER  COIP 
I  AVAILABLE  STANDARD  CANAWaX 


Ne»e*paper  Broker* 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


NEWSPAPER  SERVICES 


COUNSELOR,  friend,  guide  to  the  buy¬ 
ers  and  sellers  of  America’s  news¬ 
papers:  DIAL  AGENCY.  66  Adelaide, 
Detroit  1.  Mich.  Phone:  WO  3-3926. 


Bu*ine**  Opportunitie* 


Syndieate*  -  Feature* 


RALPH  J.  ERWIN 
newspapers  and  radio  station.s 
S.  Trenton,  Tulsa,  Okla. 


IT’S  NOT  the  down  payment  that 
buys  the  newspaper  —  it’s  the  per¬ 
sonality  and  ability  of  the  buyer.  This 
is  why  we  insist  on  personal  contact 
selling. 

LEN  PEIGHNER  AGENCY 

Box  192 _ Mt.  Pleasant,  Mich. 

CALIFORNIA  and  Arizona  News¬ 
papers  Exciusivaly.  J.  R.  GABBERT, 
3987  Orange  St.,  Riverside,  California. 


PRIZE  WINNING  WEEKLY  in  fa.st- 
est  growing  county  in  U.  S.  (Florida 
!  Gold  Coast)  needs  partner  to  bear  big 
1443  I  work  lead.  Growing  rapidly.  Moving 
I  to  new  building  and  larger  press.  City 
quadrupled  in  6  years.  Will  be  35.0(W 
by  1960.  Must  be  reputable,  enthusi¬ 
astic  newspaperman.  Box  .61 IH.  Edi¬ 
tor  and  Publisher. 


Publication*  For  Sale 


CONFIDENTIAL  INFORMATION 
Daily  Newspaper  Properties 
W,  H.  Glover  Co.,  Ventura,  Calif. 


MIDWEST  NEWSPAPERS 
Good  opportunities  in  proven  fields. 

HERMAN  H.  KOCH 
2923  V  irginia  St.,  Sioux  City,  Iowa 


FOR  SALE :  Growing  western  daily  in 
expanding  field.  Well  equipped  and 
housed.  $100,000  cash  need^  to  handle. 
Broker,  Box  6008,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


PRIZEWORDS  CROSSWORD 
PUZZLES 

ONLY  16  clues,  no  padding,  altama- 
tives  given,  sensible  answers.  For 
reader  interest,  new  aubecriptiona,  ad¬ 
vertisement  feature  pages,  increasing 
classified,  or  continuous  circalation 
contest.  Proven  reader  appeal.  Week¬ 
ly.  Express  Features  Syndicate.  8606 
W.  18th  Ave.,  Vancouver,  B.C.,  Canada. 


NEWSPRINT 

15'4-16-16H-17-n%-22'/441.»4 
4.6-60-61-62-64-66 
ROLLS,  SHEETS,  YOUR  SUE 

BEHRENS  PULP  A  PAPER  C02P 
2612  Grand  Central  Terminal  BI4|. 
New  York  17,  N.  Y.  MU  t-iC) 


NEWSPRINT 

Your  best  Source  of  Supply 
MELROSE  PAPER  CO.,  INC. 
208  Walnut  Street,  Phils.  I,  Pi. 


POTENTIAL  SMALL  DAILY  field  in 
southern  Michigan.  Now  weekly.  Can  | 
be  built  to  8200.000  gross.  840,000  ‘ 
down.  Larry  Towe  Agency,  Holland. 
Michigan. 


MAGAZINE  REPRESENTATIVES 
PUBLISHERS  REPRESENTATIVES 
IMMEDIATELY  AVAILABLE 
HERE  IN  DETROIT 


OVER  SUPPLIED  with  Ncmpriit? 
Need  guaranteed  delivericH  of  Mn- 
print?  Have  spot.  All  sixes. 

Consult 


BUNGE  PULP  &  PAPER  CO. 


for  all  sizes  Standard  White  Newipmt 
46  W.  46th  St.  Phone  JU  2-4174  t-4nii 


DOMESTIC— IMPORT— EXPORT 


MAY  BROTHERS,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 
Established  1914.  Newspapers  bought 
and  sold  without  publicity. 


A  CONSCIEN’nOUS  post-sale  service 
afTords  both  buyers  and  sellers  assur¬ 
ance  of  successful  performance. 
NEWSPAPER  SERVICE  COMPANY, 
601  Georgia  Savings  Bank  Bldg.,  At¬ 
lanta,  Georgia. 


ABSENTEE  OWNER  may  sell  part 
interest  in  one  of  South’s  best  week¬ 
lies,  ready  for  semi,  to  S:>utherner 
with  unblemished  record  of  accom¬ 
plishment  in  ads-news  who  can  operate 
and  get  in  line  for  ownership.  $10,000 
required.  Write  at  once  to  Box  6101.  | 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


We  know  intimately  this  multi-billion 
dollar  market  and  are  well  equipped 
to  give  you  a  highly  specialized  service. 
Best  of  references- - 


SALES  -  PURCHASES  handled  with 
discretion.  Write  Publishers  Servici', 
P.O.  Box  8132,  Greensboro,  N.  C. 


DAILY  CHART  AREA  EIGHT  29 
PERCENT  DOWN.  Excellent  market, 
well  equipped  plant.  Ownership  earn¬ 
ings  in  excess  of  $50,000.  $100,000 

minimum  cash  requii^.  Broker ;  Box 
6121,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


G.  NORMAN  BROWN  &  CO. 
317  Stephenson  Building 
Detroit  2,  Michigan 
Phone — TRinity  6-7978 


CANADIAN  Newsprint  ttanduf 
;  32  lb.  lb"  16%"  16"  16H*  ir 

I  22"  24"  29"  80"  $1*  $r 

;  83"  84"  36"  45"  62^"  60'  O' 

64"  66"  70"  rolls  for  Jan.,  Fck, 
I  Mar.  shipments.  Contracts  svaOsUs 


Pre*»  Engineer* 


UPECO,  INC. 


★★WE  are  interested  in  listing  only 
safe  and  sound  newspaper  and  maga¬ 
zine  properties.  Stypes,  Rountree  A 
Co.,  626  Market,  San  Francisco  5,  Cal. 


I  80  YEAR  OLD  exclusive,  prosperous 
I  Mid-South  weekly ;  $15,000  down.  Box 
6123,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


WESTERN  NEWSPAPERS 
Joseph  A.  Snyder,  12163  W.  Wash¬ 
ington  Boulevard,  Los  Angeles  66, 
Cal.  Day  or  Nite  Phone:  EX  1-5238. 


SPECIALIZING  IN  DUPLEX 
AND  GOSS  FLAT-BED  WEBS 
DISMANTLING-MOVED-ERECTED 


NORTHWEST  STATES  DAILY  IN 
growing  town  of  10,000,  huge  growth 
potential.  $200,000.  References  re-  , 
quired.  Bailcy-Krehbiel,  Box  396,  ^ 
Salinas,  Ks.  | 


New*paper  Appraiser* 


NEWSPAPER  VALUATIONS 
Tax  and  all  other  purposes 
Over  130  valuations  made 
Dailies  from  coast  to  coast 
Experienced  court  witness 
Complete  reports  submitted 
A.  S.  VAN  BENTHUYSEN 
446  Ocean  Avenue,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


SMALL  MIDWEST  DAILY  $36,000 
down.  Reasonable  terms.  Will  sell 
for  near  gross  business.  Broker ;  Box 
5122,  Editor  A  Pubiisher. 


Universal 

Printing  Equipment  Co.,  Inc. 

420  Valley  Brook  Ave. 
Lyndhurst,  N.  J. 


Pres*  Room 


START  1967  with  your  own  New 
England  weekly,  unopposed  in  solid 
8,000  town.^  Well  equipped.  Excellent 
potential  for  increasing  present  $26,- 
000  8:1*088.  Price  $20,000,  about  half 
down.  Write  fully.  The  DIAL  Auency, 
66  Adelaide,  Detroit  1,  Mich. 


PAUL  F.  BIRD 

Press  Erector,  Moving,  Rebuilding 
Flatbed  Semi-Cylindrical  Tubular. 

7  Oak  Court,  Islip,  New  York 
JU  1-0687 


RURAL  suburbia  growins:  FAST 
Test  it  NOW  in 
Sanders  ABC  3,  Geneseo,  N.  Y. 


Advertising  Rates 

CLASSIFIED 


Line  Rates  Each  Consecutive 
Insertion 

SITUATIONS  WANTFD  (Payable  with 
order)  4  times  @  45c  per  line  each 
insertion;  3  times  <S  SOt;  2  ®  S5c; 
1  IS  6^.  Add  15c  for  Box  Service. 
ALL  OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS: 
4  times  ®  90c  per  line  eech  insertion; 
3  times  @  95c;  2  times  ®  $1.00; 
1  ®  $1.10.  3  line  minimum.  Add  15c 
for  Box  Service. 

DEADLINE  FOR  CLASSIFIED  AD¬ 
VERTISING,  Wednesday,  7  p.m. 
Count  30  units  per  line,  no  abbreviations 
(add  1  line  for  box  information.) 
holders’  identities  held  in  strict  con¬ 
fidence.  Replies  mailed  daily.  Editor  A 
Publisher  reserves  the  ri|ht  to  edit  all 


copy. 

DISPLAY  RATES 

Afite 

1 

6 

13 

26 

52 

Lines 

Time 

Times 

Times 

Times 

Times 

564 

$510 

$430 

$405 

$370 

$330 

282 

290 

240 

228 

210 

190 

141 

165 

140 

128 

123 

110 

70 

106 

95 

84 

72 

66 

35 

62 

54 

48 

45 

40 

THE  OXFORD  EAGLE.  one  of 
State’s  best  weeklies  at  Oxford  Mis- 
aissippi,  the  home  of  the  University 
(Ole  Miss),  for  sale  by  absentee  own¬ 
er.  Fine  staff  and  plant  including 
Goss  Comet  Press.  Gross  over  $50,000 
'  without  job-printing,  and  excellent 
{  opportunity  for  an  active  publisher. 
I  $26,900  minimum  cash  payment.  L.  P. 
Likely,  c/o  Oxford  Eagle,  or  the 

Alumni  House,  Oxford,  Hiss.  _  _ 

I  WELL  ESTABLISHED  community 
'■  newspaper  for  5  years  located  one  of 
I  finest  districts.  New  York  City,  now 
ready  tremendous  expansion.  Owner 
I  seeking  experienced  working  partner. 
^  Small  investment  required.  Box  5106, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


HEALTH  FORCES  immediate  sale  of 
one  of  most  profitable  weeklies  in 
U.S.  Only  $7,500  down  for  property 
that  grosses  over  $80,000,  nets  over 
$30,000.  Near  New  York  City.  Box 
6129,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Newspaper  Press  Installations 
MOVING— REPAIRING— TRUCKING 
Expert  Service— World  Wide 
SKIDMORE  AND  MASON,  INC. 
56-69  Frankfort  Street 
New  York  88,  N.  Y. 

Barclay  7-9776 


UNUSUAL  VALUE 


MACHINERY  and  SUPPUES 


Composing  Room 


24  STEEL  CHASES  (including  2 
double  truck)  for  8  column  page  {96% 
picas  wide  by  21  in.  deep)  with  slight 
revision  of  side  and  foot  bars  would 
accommodate  other  combinationa  up 
to  21%  in.  deep.  No  longer  needed 
due  to  change  9  col.  format.  $20  as., 
f.o.b.  our  floor.  Contact:  Supt.,  Daily 
News-Miner,  Fairbanka,  Alaska. 


MODERN- 
REBUILT  LUDLOWS 


WEEKLIES-DAILIES 
WE  OFFER  an  outstanding  list  of 
j  Western  papers.  Why  not  write  for 
our  latest  Bulletin  now.  No  charge 
or  obiigations. 

!  JACK  L.  STOLL  A  ASSOCIATES 

I  422  Hollywood  Security  Bldg., 
6881  Hollywood  Bivd. 

Los  Angeles  28,  Calif. 


Trade  in  your  old  Ludlow  on  a  modern  . 
rebuilt  machine.  Write  giving  serial  | 
number,  extra  equipment,  etc.  tl.OfiO 
or  more  for  your  old  machine  in  trade. 


Editor  &  Publisher 


Midwest  Matrix  Mart,  Inc. 

638  Plymouth  Court,  Chicago  6,  III. 


5  Goss  Anti-Friction  units 
I  Headliner  unit 
— Shoulder-High  Colortrol 
on  Half-Decks — 

23-9/ 1 6’'  cutoff 

2  nests  of  bars  &  bay  window  a"?' 

Reels-Tenslons- Pasters 

Cline  drives 

May  be  seen  in  operation  at 
SOUTH  BEND  (IND.)  TRIBUNE 
Being  replaced  by  new  Headline' 

THE  GOSS 

PRINTING  PRESS  COMPANY 
6601  West  81st  Street 
Chicago  60,  Illinois 
Phone :  Bishop  2-8$00 


JC 


BROOKMAN  PAPER  CORP. 

566  Weetchester  Ave.,  N.  Y.  6$,  N.  I. 
Mott  Haven  5-6022  Eit  INI 


IMPORTED  NEWSPRINT.  SUuArl 
Quality.  Isbrandtsen  Company  of  Ca(- 
fomia,  Inc.  150  California  St,  Su 
Francisco,  Cal.,  EX.  2-6414. 


STANDARD  NEWSPRINT  ROLLS 
Inquiries  invited.  R.  H.  Rilventoa 
396  Grand  St..  N.Y.C.  AL  4-t7!« 


5  UNITS— GOSS 

Iligli  Sliced  on  low  Subetnicture :  AC. 
Drive:  23fli"  cutoff  now  availabk. 

BF,N  .SHULMAN  ASSOaATKS 
60  E.  42  St.,  N.  Y.  17  OXford  7-4«l 


This  iii-ess  is  producing  outitaediif 
ROP  full  color  printing.  It  ie  aa  o- 
ceptional  value  for  a  newspaper  (bar- 
,  ing  fine  performance  and  nt** 
flexibility.  Excellent  condition. 

;  6  UNITS  &  3  COLOR  HALF-DECKS 
I  DOUBLE  folder- 

balloon  FORMERS 


I  h 


Publications  Wanted 


EXPERIENCED  publisher  wants  ox- 
clusive  weekly,  small  daily  groesing  at 
least  $100,000,  in  Midwest  or  Cali- 
I  fomia.  Adequate  down  payment  Con- 
'  fldence  assured.  Box  6014,  Editor  A 
1  Publisher. 


I  WE’RE  THE  LARGEST  distributor 
I  of  Newspaper  Form  Trucka  in  tha 
'  World — there  must  be  a  reason — 
$76.60  to  $88.50  each.  FOB  Elkin. 

I  None  better  at  any  price.  Write  for 
descriptive  circular.  L.  A  B.  Sales 
Company,  P.O.  Drawer  560,  Elkin, 
North  Carolina. 


’rUBULAR-24  PAGE 
DEKATUBE.  Goss:  new  in  1*62:  W’ 
loon  Form€r ;  Color  P*n», 
tensions,  rewinder ;  A.C.  Drive  J 
plete  Vftcuunn  back  Stereo. 
Appleton,  Wisconsin.  Available  F** 
ary  1. 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOaATK 
60  E.  42  St.,  N.  Y.  17  OXfnrd  7-4iM 
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^CHINERY  and  SUPPUES 

MACHINERY  and  SUPPUES 

Press  Room 

Press  Room 

COX-O-TYPE 

Twinned  Press  | 

1 

16  PaieeB 

JOHN  GRIFFITHS  CO.  INC. 

416  LexinRton  Ave. 

New  York  17.  N.  Y. 

(3088  12-PAGE  newspaper  press  and 
4,rrat7pinK  equipment  available  Janu- 
aj  16.  New  press  makes  this  ideal 
et-op  for  larye  weekly  or  small  daily 
■Tsilable.  The  Junction  City,  Kansas, 
nsilf  Union. 

HOE  64-paRe  deck-type  newspaper 
^sn.  No.  1761  solid  steel  plats  and 
iBpisssion  cylinders,  roller  bearinRS, 
tl(^ineh  cutoff,  balloon  formers.  100 
H.K  **8V,  60C,  8  Ph.  A.C.  (niae- 
WMdsfhouse  drive  only  nine  years 
lU.  Press  beinR  used  daily  to  print 
Ibpsks  Sute  Journal  and  Topeka  Daily 
Ospital.  Will  be  available  summer  of 
IM7.  Capper  Publications,  Topeka,  Ks. 

HOE  "SIMPLEX” 

16/82  page  Newspaper  Rotary  Preaa 

SINGLE  WIDTH  2  plate  wide.  High- 
eat  point  upper  deck  plate  cylinder 

4  feet,  81  feet  overall  length,  approxi¬ 
mately  6  feet  sride.  Speed  80,000  an 
hour,  22%  pagt  cut-off.  Phyaical  con¬ 
dition  go^.  Can  be  seen  in  opera¬ 
tion  at  the  Laa  Vegas  Review  Jour¬ 
nal.  Available  February  1.  1957. 

ALSO  AVAILABLE  with  it  stereo¬ 
type  equipment,  namely  Goea  46C  Mat 
roller,  Hoe  hand-eurve  easting  box, 
Hoe  curve  plate  shaver.  Hoe  tail  cut¬ 
ter.  Will  quote  complete  installed 
package  deal. 

DUPLEX  8  Page  MODEL  AB  (angle 
bar)  Flat  Bed  Newspaper  Web  Per¬ 
fecting  Preas,  with  Chasea,  Ink  Roll¬ 
ers.  Motor  Drive.  Inspection  of  press 
in  operation  at  Rialto  Record,  Rialto, 
Calif.  A  good  buy  at  810.600.00  f.o.b. 

DUPLEX  8  Page  Flat  Bed  Newspaper 
Web  Press.  This  press  formerly  was 
12  page  press.  Chases,  Ink  Rollers 
and  Blotor  Drive.  Inspection  invited 
while  in  operation  at  Concord  Tran¬ 
script.  Concord.  Calif.  Price  17.000.00 
f.o.b. 

HOE  "Superspeed"  6  Unit  48  96 
Rotary  Newspaper  Press  22%  page 
cut-off  with  Kohler  Reels,  Wood  Auto 
Pasters,  etc,.  Magnetic  brakes  and 
Web  brake  detectors.  This  equipment 
has  steel  cylinders  and  roller  bearings. 
Speed  is  approximately  36,000  per 
hour.  Formerly  part  of  the  Philadel¬ 
phia  Bulletin  equipment;  5  installa¬ 
tions  of  80  units  already  installed  In 
California  newspapers  have  proven  to 
be  the  best  used  equipment  being 
offered  at  a  very  low  cost.  Presently 
warehoused  in  Philadelphia.  Write 
for  particulars. 

HOE  X  Pattern,  2  Unit  Double  Width 
Newspaper  Preas  22%  page  cut-off 
with  Hoe  Curve  Plate,  Casting  Box. 
Tail  Cutter  and  Curve  Plate  Shaver. 
Physical  condition  of  equipment  fair¬ 
ly  good  and  being  offered  at  a  very 
low  price.  Will  quote  with  or  with¬ 
out  installation  charges.  Write  for 
particulars. 

Newspaper  Equipment 
Services.  Inc. 

Jerome  Feldman,  President 

2117  East  7th  Place 

Los  Angeles  21,  California 

Phone  VAn  Dyke  8634 

3  OCTUPLE  PRESSES 

It  SCOTT  Units  with  6  Super-Imposed 
Color  Units :  8  Double  Folders  with 
Balloons;  AC  Drives;  Reels  A  Past- 
•rt;  Loextsd  Miami  Daily  News;  Avall- 
lUo  June  or  July.  Will  split  as  8 
dnila  Octnples. 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

M  E.  42  St.,  N.  Y.  17  Oxford  7-4690 

PRESS  MOTOR  DRIVES  of  26,  40. 
N,  76.  100  and  160  H.P.  A.C.  All 
loaplote  with  control,  chain  and 
•ro^ta  GeorRs  C.  Oxford,  Box  808, 
Boist,  Idaho. 

3  UNITS— COLOR 

1  8(X>TT  Units  with  2  superimposed 
ailor  couples,  end  feed.  AC  drives. 
Tsennm  Pony  auto-plate.  SSyie'  cutoff. 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOaATES 

H  E.  42  St.,  N.  Y.  17  OXford  7-4690 

FOR  SALE:  4-Unit  Hoe  Rotary  Press, 
Double  Delivery  Folder,  Colored  cylin- 
4tr,  End  Roll  Feed  with  electric  roll 
Hoist,  AC  Kline  Drive,  Cutler-Ham- 
■er  Conveyor,  Wood  Pony  Auto  Plate 
audeer.  Available  mid-summer  1967. 
Reply  Box  6010,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

GOSS  32-PAGE 

t-dsek,  2  plate  wide  sinRiewidth,  AC 
Irive.  Color  cylinder. 

GEORGE  C.  OXFORD 

P.  0.  Box  903  Boise,  Idaho 

DUPLEX  TUBULARS 

16  Page — 24  PaRe^  -)d  Fold.  Complete 
Stereo— AC. 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 
*«  E.  42  St..  N.  Y.  17  OXford  7-4690 

16-PAGE  HOE  ROTARY  PRESS 
^th  stareotypinR  equipment.  Avail- 
sole  soon.  Priced  to  move.  The  Neers, 
Hopewell.  VirginU. 

8  UNITS- 2  PR  POLDERS 
Duplex  Metropolitan ;  Leads  for  si>ot 
color;  Roll  Arm  Brackets;  A.C.  Drives 
Will  sell  as  Two  4-Unlt  Presses. 
Available  early  Spring. 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

60  E.  42  St.,  N.  Y.  17  OXford  7-4690 

14  PAGE  GOSS  STRAIGHTLINE, 
excellent  condition,  available  immedi- 
•1^.  Includes  stereotype  equipment 
y?  Goes  46  C  mat  roller.  National 
Wnting  Equipment  Co.,  Ridgewood, 
New  Jersey.  Gilbert  4-4252. 

Stereotype 

HALL  MAT  ROLLER 

with  6  HP  Motor  Medium  Weight 
roller  for  General  Service. 

26  DURAL  Chases  for  8  column. 

#1  ROUSE  Power  Band  Saw. 
REBUILT  Radial  Arm  Router. 
Furnaces  And  CASTING  BOXES 
all  sixes. 

#26  Full  Page  Vandereook  Proof 

Prees. 

MANY  OTHER  ITEMS 

32  PAGE  HOE  SIMPLEX 

®  1/4*.  AC  Drive,  complete  stereo. 
Available  January. 

3  UNIT  HOE  PRESS 
®  6/4'  AC  Drive,  end  fed.  Available 
Septensber,  1957. 

ivoi*  t 

ben  shulman  associates  !  THOMAS  W.  HALL  CO. 

«•  *.  «  8t..  NY  17.  Oxford  7-4B90  Stamford.  Conn. 
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MACmNERY  and  SUPPUES 


ir«iu«d  fo  Bmy 

NEWSPAPER  PRESSES 
COMPLETE  PLANTS 
HAT  ROLLERS 
STEREO  EQUIPMENT 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

60  E.  42  St.,  N.  Y.  17  OXford  7-4600 


WANTED:  S-paee  Duplex  or  Gou 
(Ut-bed.  Advise  serial  no.  and  when 
available  —  Northern  Machine  Works, 
323  N.  4th  SL,  Phila.  6,  Pa. 


WILL  Buy  for  Caah.  Complete  Plants, 
also  Individual  Machines  and  Equip¬ 
ment — anywhere  in  U.S.A. 
PRINTCRAFT  REPRESENTATIVES 
277  Broadway,  New  York  7,  N.  Y. 


WANTED.  Duplex  or  Goes  Flat  Bed 
Web  Press.  Cash  deal.  Inland  News¬ 
paper  Supply  Co.,  422  West  Hth. 
Kansas  City  5,  Mo. 


W ANTED :  One  or  two  Goss  press 
units,  anti  friction  type  or  better. 
23  9  16'  cut  otf.  Production  Manatrer, 
Victoria  Press  I.imitad,  Victoria.  B.C.. 
Canada. 


HELP  WANTED 


/Administrative 


BUSINESS  MANAGER  with  success¬ 
ful  record  in  small  daily  advertising, 
circulation  and  eeneral  administration. 
Younp  daily  newspaper  in  Florida, 
specialised  audience,  enjoyinp  steady 
prowth.  Rare  opportunity  for  ap- 
presslve  man  with  proven  record  of 
accomplishment  who  is  willinp  to 
exert  full  abilities  for  salary  and  par¬ 
ticipation  in  increased  profits  he  pro¬ 
duces.  Give  complete  history  with 
references.  Box  431,  Pensacola,  Florida. 
GENERAL  MANAGER  for  larpe 
weekly  operation  near  New  York  City. 
Rare  opportunity  to  acquire  complete 
control  without  investment.  Box  6128, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


/Artists  •  Cartoonists 


CARTOONIST  to  help  produce  suc¬ 
cessful  comic  strip.  Golden  opportunity 
for  ripht  man.  Send  letter  idvinp  ape, 
experience,  marital  status,  salary  ex¬ 
pected  and  clippinp  of  work.  Box 
6080,  Editor  It  Publisher. 


Cireuiation 


CIRCULATION  ASSISTANT 

by  one  of  the  East’s  leadinp  news¬ 
papers.  Position  is  principally  con¬ 
cerned  with  handlinp  of  carriers  and 
district  men  in  charpe  of  carriers. 
Requires  a  man  fully  experienced  in 
carrier  work  and  one  who  likes  this 
type  of  work.  Good  salary  to  start 
and  pood  opportunity  for  advancement. 
Give  history  of  work,  education  and 
references  in  first  letter.  Box  6026, 
Editor  It  Publisher. 


Classified  Advertising 


TOWN— 60.000  Circulation  16,000 
Eveninp  and  Sunday.  Openinp  Janu¬ 
ary  1  tor  man  or  woman  with  mini¬ 
mum  2  years  exi>erienee.  Permanent. 
Salary  and  commission.  Give  full  de¬ 
tails.  Edpar  Willis,  Advertisinp  Di¬ 
rector,  Delta  Democrat-Times,  Green¬ 
ville,  Mississippi. 

CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING  MAN¬ 
AGER  with  at  least  five  years  ex¬ 
perience  to  manape  department  of  17 
on  paper  with  86,000  circulation.  Ideal 
'  workinp  conditions  in  Chart  Area  2 
!  in  city  of  110,000.  Send  complete 
I  resume  to  Box  6001,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


Display  Advertising 


PENNSYLVANIA  DAILY  and  week¬ 
ly  papers  need  classified  advertisinp 
manapers  and  staffers,  and  display 
advertisinp  solicitors.  Send  applica¬ 
tion  to  PNPA,  2717  North  Front  St.. 
Harrisburp,  Pa. 


HELP  WANTED 


Display  Advertising 


SPECIAL  EDITION  MEN— FLORIDA 
Daily  planninp  anniversary  edition 
in  April  offers  attractive  4  montte 
(approximate)  asaipnment.  Asanms 
entire  sales  responsibility.  Libsinl 
commission  and  dmwinp  aeeonnt. 
Write  detailed  applicatkin  to  Box  4908. 

Editor  A  Publls^r. _ 

ADVERTISING  SALESMAN  not  over 
40  with  at  least  tsro  years  experienesk 
able  to  make  fair  tayoota.  Steady 
position  on  small  daily  in  Chart  Aren 
11.  Good  town  only  80  miles  from 
larpo  city  in  best  sports  eonntry  In 
U.  S.  S^ry  886.  week  nnd  eommlm 
sion.  Position  Open  December  10th. 

Box  6008,  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

OPENING  January  1.  1087  for  an 
experienced  local  diaplay  advertiainp 
manaper.  The  man  wo  seek  must  be 
a  producer,  capable  of  makinp  Iny- 
outa  and  servicinp  merehanta  as  woB 
as  details  pertinent  to  a  8  man  dm 
partment.  If  yon  are  between  86  and 
46,  feel  capable  of  meetinp  our  re¬ 
quirements  on  a  permanent  basis, 
write  in  detail.  Repliss  confidential. 
Salary  open.  Harold  S.  Prinple,  Stur- 
pl»  (Michipan)  Dally  Journal. 
ADVERTISING  SOLICITOR  for  medi- 
um  sited  New  York  State  Daily.  Ad- 
drms  Box  6119,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

CAPABLE 

COPY  —  LAYOUT  MAN 

Excellent  opportunity  for  fast  and 
capable  man.  not  neceaaarily  a  flniahed 
artist. 

TOP  SALARY— 6.DAY  WEEK  PLUS 
Paid  Blue  Cross-Blue  Shield.  Insurance 
Propram  and  PENSION  PLAN. 

Send  Complete  resume,  layout  sampiaa 
and  references  to  Leroy  Parker,  Ad¬ 
vertisinp  Director,  Chester  'Times, 
Chester.  Pennsylvania. 


Western  States 
ADVERTISING  SALESMAN 
and/or  SALES  MANAGER 

wanted  ...  to  contact  Claaaifled  Ad¬ 
vertisinp  Manapers,  Advertisinp  Direc¬ 
tors  and  Publishers  for  our  AUTO¬ 
MOBILE  MERCHANDISING  A  PRO¬ 
MOTION  (HAT)  SERVICE.  Thouph 
it  is  only  9  months  old.  this  unique, 
non-competitive  Service  is  alreaufar 
beinp  used  by  newspapers  in  120  mar¬ 
kets  from  Maine  to  California.  The 
extent  of  the  opportunity  offered  here 
is  indicated  by  the  fact  that  of  our 
120  sales,  104  are  East  of  the  Misai^- 
sippi.  only  16  in  the  West,  of  which 
10  are  in  California. 

A  MAN  with  top-level  newspaper  ex¬ 
perience  and  contacts,  willinp  to  work 
hard  and  travel  consistently  over  a 
wide  territory,  can  enjoy  a  splendid 
income  with  our  Service.  Write  in 
full  confidence,  statinp  experience,  per¬ 
sonal  details  and  salary  requirements. 

Miller  Advertising 
Service  Corporation 

221  West  67th  Street.  N.  Y.  19,  N.  Y. 


EditorUd 


EDITOR  tor  small  daily  in  Iowa,  Pres¬ 
ent  editor  leaves  for  army  In  January. 
Csmera  and  darkroom  experience 
necessary.  Permanent.  State  salary 
expected.  Box  4880,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher^ _ _ _ 

MAINE  DAILY  seeks  reporter  for 
police,  fire,  city  hall  and  si>orts  beats. 
Knowiedpe  of  Speed  Graphic  helpful. 
Include  SRe,  draft  and  marital  status, 
experience,  education,  present  salary 
In  first  latter.  Give  references.  Writs 

Box  4926,  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

NORTHERN  OHIO  DAILY  needs  re¬ 
porter  for  ireneral  news,  assist  with 
advertisinR.  Newly  remodeled  offioss : 
conRenial  staff ;  permanent  job  with 
Rood  future.  Salary  open.  Will  train 
inexperienced  man.  Please  write  for 
personal  interview.  Shelby  Daily 
Globe,  Shelby,  Ohio. 
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ONLY  NEWSPAPER  in  170,000  rapid¬ 
ly  growinK  midwestern  city  needs  cap¬ 
able  reporter  able  to  cover  top  as-  | 
signments.  Big  opportunity  to  grow 
with  paper  soon  to  move  into  new 
plant.  Top  pay  for  6-year  man.  Box 
6024,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

FRHa: 

MONTHLY  JOB  MARKET  letter,  with 
list  of  available  jobs  and  nationwide 
employment  conditions.  Bill  McKee, 
Birch  Personnel,  69  E.  Madison,  Chi- 
cago,  Illinois. 

REPORTER-REWRITE  for  8.000  cir- 
culation  p.m.  daily  in  southwestern 
Michigan.  Some  experience  required. 
Eight  man  staff.  Don  W.  Carlson, 
News  Editor,  Daily  Star,  Niles.  Mich. 

REPORTER:  Some  experience  pre¬ 
ferred  on  beat.  Courthouse,  city  hall, 
general  assignment.  Prefer  man  with 
armed  services  assignment  completed. 
Box  6000,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

SPORTS  EDITOR  needed  by  Brouns- 
ville,  Texas,  Herald.  Write  all  in  first 

letter.  676  start. _ 

TELEGRATH  editor  and  some  report¬ 
ing,  for  small  Michigan  daily.  Some 
experience  or  journalism  training. 
Write  Box  6002,  Editor  A  Publisher. 
SKILLED  WOMEN'S  news  staff  mem¬ 
ber.  Excellent  opportunity  on  daily 
in  desirable  Southern  California  city 
of  40,000.  Box  6009,  Editor  A  Pab- 
lisher. _ 

SOMEWHERE  in  the  Midwest  is  a 
young  man  with  at  least  four  years' 
reporting  experience  who  is  ready  to 
move  up  to  an  aggressive  evening 
daily,  over  60,000  circulation,  in  a 
thriving  industrial  area.  Send  full 
details  to  Editor,  Hammond,  Indiana. 
Times. 

THREE  MEN  WANTED:  City  Edi- 
tcr.  Wire  Editor,  Reporter.  For  ex¬ 
panding  staff  16,000  circulation  five 
day  week.  Progressive  city,  modem 
equipment.  Give  experience,  refer¬ 
ences,  salary  expected.  Write  James 
A.  Rogers,  Editor,  Florence  Morning 

News,  Florence.  South  Carolina. _ 

WANTED  experienced  sober  desk  man 
capable  handling  either  wire  or  sport. 
Morning  paper  five  nights.  Good  sal¬ 
ary.  Wire  collect.  Robert  Johnson, 
The  Idaho  Statesman.  Boise,  Idaho. 
WANTED  MANAGING  EDITOR  for 
small  five  day  week  newspaper,  handle 
wire  and  layout  of  news  contents. 
No  drinkers,  $90  week  to  start.  E.  W. 
Mathews,  Cordele,  Georgia.  Dispatch. 

WOMEN'S  DEPARTMENT 

WOMEN'S  EDITOR  in  18-paper-a- 
week  newspaper  plant  in  chart  area 
2.  The  woman  we  want  has  had 
fairly  broad  experience  in  writing  and 
editing.  She  must  be  able  to  produce 
a  bright  women's  section,  daily  and 
Sunday  as  head  of  a  six-women  staff. 
She  should  have  a  good  knowledge  of 
art  and  makeup  and  should  be  a 
woman  of  imagination,  and  have  a 
demonstrated  organizing  and  admin¬ 
istrative  ability.  Good  salary  for  the 
right  person.  Details  in  first  letter. 
Box  6020,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

REPORTER,  man  or  woman  needed 
immediately  for  fast-growing  weekly. 
Low  starting  salary,  excellent  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  advancement.  Consider 
recent  J-Grad.  Express,  Thomaston, 
Connecticut. 


REPORTER  with  some  experience. 
Able  to  take  pictures  or  willing  to 
learn.  Car  necessary,  Michael  De  Sher- 
binin.  Editor,  Valley  News,  Lebanon, 
New  Hampshire. 

WORKING  MANAGING  EDITOR  to 
direct  staff  on  morning  paper  of  IS.OOO 
in  Chart  Area  2.  Ability  to  supervise, 
and  news  experience  a  must,  for  i>osi- 
tion  which  can  lead  to  top  editorial 
spot  in  few  years.  References  in  con- 
fldence.  Box  6081,  Editor  A  Publisher. 
AMERICA'S  LARGEST  community 
weekly  newspaper  needs  (1)  a  sports 
writer-general  assignment  man  by  De- 
Oember  26 ;  and  (2)  a  reimrter-rewrite 
man  immediately.  Send  full  details. 
Including  salary  preference.  D.  Harri¬ 
son,  Upper  Darby  News,  Upper  Darby, 
Pennsylvania. 


COMBINATION 

PHOTOGRAPHER 

REPORTER 


We  have  two  excellent  open¬ 
ings  on  our  New  York  and 
Chicago  staffs  for  men  who 
can  handle  combined  photogra¬ 
phy  and  reporting  assign¬ 
ments,  professionally.  We  can¬ 
not  consider  the  reporter  who 
tises  a  Speed  Graphic  only, 
since  our  operation  is  basically 
a  view  camera  one.  Ideally  we 
should  start  off  with  a  camera¬ 
man  who  has  made  his  living 
in  industrial  or  commercial 
photography  and  who,  too,  has 
done  a  reasonable  amount  of 
reporting.  We  illustrate  the 
advertising  requirements  of 
America's  indtutrial  giants, 
and  provide  approximately 
1600  words  of  user-beneflt  case 
history  reporting  gleaned  from 
an  engineer,  etc.,  on  each  as¬ 
signment.  The  job  is  easily 
one  of  the  most  interesting  in 
the  field.  Starting  base  salary 
is  $6000  year,  but  will  run 
closer  to  $7000  with  overtime 
reimbursements.  The  men  we 
employ  must  be  well-bred, 
well-spoken,  sincere,  hard¬ 
working,  take-charge  in  atti¬ 
tude  and  deed.  All  replies 
treated  in  strictest  confidence. 
Write  to  Alexander  Roberts, 
General  Manager,  Interstate 
Industrial  Reporting  Service, 

Inc.,  676  Fifth  Avenue,  New 
York  City,  N.  Y. 

EDITOR-MANAGER  for  branch  public 
relations  office  in  university  commun¬ 
ity.  College  fraternity  member  pre¬ 
ferred.  Send  full  resume.  Box  6126, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 

EXPERIENCED  HALE  REPORTER 
for  medium  sized  metropolitan  daily 
in  Chart  Area  2.  Send  full  details. 
Box  6120,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

FOR  AN  OHIO  MAN 

Young  man  with  two  to  five  years 
experience  on  small  Ohio  newspai>er 
for  large  Company's  employee  maga¬ 
zine  staff.  *  Knowledge  of  photogra¬ 
phy  helpful.  Applicant  should  out¬ 
line  fully  educational  background  and 
experience,  giving  references,  present 
salary,  and  draft  status.  Box  6111, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 

MANAGING  EDITOR  urgently  needed 
on  member  paper.  If  interested  and 
qualified,  please  contact  us  immediate¬ 
ly.  Also  a  number  of  good  openings 
on  Pennsylvania  papers  for  experi¬ 
enced  reporters.  Send  applications  to 
PNPA,  2717  North  Front  St.,  Harris¬ 
burg,  Pa. _ 

NEWS  EDITOR  for  Connecticut  week¬ 
ly.  Second  newspaper  of  long  estab¬ 
lished  Company  being  organized.  Han 
with  weekly  experience  important  but 
not  essential.  Box  6114,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 

POSITIONS  OPEN  immediately  in  re- 
organization  of  evening  daily  news 
staff.  Write  fully.  J.  D.  Jordan,  Xenia 
(Ohio)  Daily  Gazette. 


PRIZE  WINNING  mid-Atlantic  area 
weekly  wants  all  around,  fast,  hard¬ 
working  reporter-editor  for  top  news 
staff  spot.  Must  have  weekly  experi¬ 
ence  and  want  a  career  in  weekly 
field.  This  is  not  a  one-man  paper 
but  we  want  that  kind  of  a  man. 
Prefer  mid-westerner  under  30.  Pay 
$90  to  start.  Good  long  term  pros¬ 
pects.  Write  fully  to  Box  6116,  Editor 
A  Publisher. 

SPACE  NEWS  correspondent  wanted 
in  many  cities  across  the  country  for 
business  newspapers.  Reply  in  detail 
Box  6102,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

I  SPORTS  EDITOR  for  smaU  ddily. 
I  Camera  experience  desirable,  not  nec¬ 
essary.  Give  references.  State  salary 
I  expected.  Write  William  Amos,  Editor, 
I  Sidney,  Ohio,  Daily  News. 


SHALL  WESTERN  Washington  daily 
expects  opening  shortly  after  first  of 
year  for  aggressive  young  reporter — 
preferably  with  knowledge  of  photog¬ 
raphy.  Send  full  details  including  sal¬ 
ary  requirements.  Box  6100,  Editor  A 

Publisher. _ 

WILL  HAVE  VACANCY  in  our  news 
department  for  a  reporter.  Would  like 
a  man  with  some  general  experience. 
Prefer  one  who  can  use  a  speed 
Graphic  camera.  Assignment  to  cover 
general  beat  and  special  features.  Sal¬ 
ary  open,  paid  vacations  and  other 
benefits.  Inquire  The  Argus-Press 

Company,  Owosso,  Michigan. _ 

YOUNG  MAN  AS  NEWS  REPORTER 
on  4,000  circulation  weekly.  Growing 
paper  in  prosperous  area.  Modem, 
well  equipped  plant.  Job  requires 
camera  use.  Salary  open.  Write  John 
W.  Nash,  The  New  Milford  Times, 

New  Milford,  Connecticut. _ 

YOUNG  REPORTER  WANTED  who 
is  interested  in  trying  his  hand  in 
the  small  daily  field.  It's  a  job  that 
calls  for  a  little  bit  of  everything  in¬ 
cluding  desk  work.  Should  be  capable 
of  taking  over  as  city  editor.  Starting 
pay  is  $300  per  month.  Write  Dan 
Rooker,  News  Journal,  Radioed,  Va. 
ITWO  REPORTERS.  Opening  avaiUble 
immediately.  Henry  Leader,  Courier- 
News,  Plainfield,  New  Jersey. 

Frem  Lanem 

PHOTOGRAPHERS :  new  construction 
photos  are  in  demand  now  by  company 
house  organs.  3,000  house  organs  pay 
from  $10  to  $100  for  clean  shots  show, 
ing  their  equipment  or  products  in 
use.  Professional  photographers  make  | 
good  money  in  this  field.  Free  Infor-  ! 
mation.  Glebbie  Press  Service,  161 
West  48,  NYC  86,  N.  Y. _ 

FREELANCE 

Can  you  book  orders  for  specialized 
weekly  feature  suitable  dailies  weeklies? 
Remuneration  $40  to  $100  per  order. 
Details  Syndicate:  Box  6018,  Editor 
A  Publisher. 


_ Mechanical _ 

PRINTER  OR  OPERATOR 

Needed  by  growing  Globe,  Arizona 
prize-winning  weekly  with  nearly  8000 
paid  circulation.  Can  use  printer, 
operator  or  combination  man  who  can 
furnish  references.  Union  or  eligible. 
World's  best  all-year  climate.  Good 
hunting,  fishing,  $104  for  40  hours, 
new  scale  being  negotiated.  Write, 
Wire  or  Call  Seater,  Globe  1414  or 
1680.  (Arizona  RecoH). 
PHdTOENGRAVERS-2  man  team,  to 
operate  shop  for  7  day  morning  news¬ 
paper.  in  East  coast  city.  New  shop 
and  equipment,  attractive  contract  ar¬ 
rangement.  Send  complete  details  to 
Box  6107,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


WANTED— AD  OPERATOR.  sTli, 
or  combination  man  on  lllinoii  A$> 
newspapers.  Good  scale,  sick  btsstii 
holidays  and  vacation.  Write  On 
Roderick,  Personnel 

Lindsay-Schaub  NewspaDwi 
866  N.  Main 
Decatur,  Illinois 


MILITARY  SERVICE  and  proMbM 
on  our  present  staff  have  created  oms- 
ings  in  all  departments.  We  openh 
four  newspapers  and  one  m-y— 
supplement  at  present,  and  then  $ 
an  opening  right  now  for  an  onMasd- 
ing  advertising  man  in  Seguin,  whae 
we  print  one  of  Texas'  best  writtes  ii4 
best  printed  weeklies,  (tropbiei  h 
prove  it.)  It  is  the  third  largert  AK 
weekly  in  the  state.  Ambitions  petpk 
will  enjoy  working  at  good  pay  silk 
a  growing  organization.  Ownen  ue 
young,  mid-thirties,  college  trainM  m4 
energetic.  If  you've  dreamed  of  swk- 
ing  with  youthful.  aggrcs.sive  'nirrAli 
not  afraid  of  good  new  ideas,  tka 
this  is  it.  Some  stock  available  efta 
yon  prove  your  ability.  For  tew, 
advertising  and  production  job  sKk 
a  real  future,  write  Associated  Tew 
Newspapers,  Inc.,  818  N.  Anttia  Stna, 
Seguin,  Texas.  You'll  get  an  taesw 
from  Otha  Grisham  or  W.  E.  Ben*. 


INSTRUCTION 


ClaMti/ied  ddvertitiag 


MORE  SALES-POWER 
FOR  CLASSIFIED  STAFFERS  I 

ABILITY  to  sell  more  linage  and  an 
up  more  contracts  .  .  .  New  pridi 
and  happiness  in  their  work— the* 
are  benefits  enrollees  from  over  M 
dally  papers  report  they've  itiaM 
from  the  Howard  Parish  Conra  ia 
Classified  Advertising. 

YOU  get  individualized  attentioB  ia 
this  2()-le8son  correspondence  coena 
It  explains  tested  salw.  servieiag  tad 
copywriting  techniques  that  pay  e( 
in  easy-to-follow  style. 

TOTAL  FEE.  $66.  For  more  wlea. 
I)Ower,  increased  copywriting  ability 
and  greater  job-happiness,  mail  year 
application  with  initial  $16  psyatat 
today. 


HOWARD  PARISH 

School  of  Classified  Advertidai 
Tested  Want  Ads  Selling  Pleas 
2900  N.W.  79th  Street, 
Miami  47.  Florida 


EDITOR  AND  PUBLISHER'S  CHART  AREA 


Use  CHART  AREA  Number  in  Ad  copy  for  showing  | 
LOCATION  without  IDENTIFICATION  _ 

EDITOR  SC  PUBLISHER  for  December  15,  195< 


HELP  WANTED 


Photography 


photographer -REPORTER.  Reli- 
,1^  man  with  loine  exi)erience  pre- 
iBTtd.  Excellent  opportunity  on  7700 
uic  pepcc-  Write  complete  details 
hehiding  salary  desired.  Fred  Haney, 
iUvsDCC,  Elizabeth  City,  N.  C. 

INSTRUCTION 

Linotype  School _ 

OHIO  LINOTYPE  SCHOOL 
LOGAN,  OHIO 

Unotyre.  Intertype  Instruction 
Free  Information 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 

^dminUtrative 

lOUNG,  AGGRESSIVE  (44)  national¬ 
ly  known  metropolitan  newspaper  ex- 
Mdse  could  be  available  for  position 
■  Pnblisher  Assistant,  General  Man- 
war.  A  proven  record  as  linaKc  builder, 
■laf  orianixer,  cost  conscious  executive. 
K«w  asployed  in  top  position.  Could 
kaUd  a  second  paper  to  first  with 
pioptr  authority.  If  desired,  could  bring 
log  aditor,  advertising  director  as  well 
•  exeellent  staff  personnel.  Want  op- 
yertanity  buy  stock  after  trial  period, 
laows  public  relations,  active  all  civic 
ifain.  Write  for  personal  interview 
■■plete  resume.  90  days  availability, 
loz  4914,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

PUBLISHER’S  ASSISTANT 

or  advertising  directorship 

la  publication  op  to  60,000  circulation. 
PrsMntly  employed  on  7-day  paper. 
Chart  Aren  6. 

laecessful  experience  as  solicitor: 
dsasifted.  national  and  local  advertis- 
iu  Bunagerships,  publisher’s  assistant, 
kasinsH  manager,  accounting,  credits. 
Hwabcr  management  negotiating  com- 
■ittse.  Pioneered  dispatch  depart- 
■cnts,  frequency  advertising  contracts, 
■eentive  pay. 

naancially  resi>onsible.  Civic  minded. 
Iicdlent  personal  habits.  Top  refer- 

mem. 

ivailable  April  1st.  Replies  confiden- 
IW. 

Box  6021,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

ATTENTION  HR.  PUBLISHER 
Like  to  retire  and  still  maintain  a 
lusd  income?  Would  you  consider 
kiriag  young  newspaper  man  of  80 
•ad  letting  him  buy  into  your  news¬ 
paper  on  a  working  partnership?  Ten 
rsars  experience,  strong  on  sales,  ad- 
•srtising,  promotion,  and  public  re¬ 
lations.  No  drinker  or  chair  warmer, 
kaaiily  man  I  Will  go  anywhere  for 
right  position.  Now  employed.  All 
Inquiries  will  be  answered.  Box  6012, 
mtor  A  PubI  isher. 

„  IS  THIS  YOUR  MAN? 

...  the  magazine's  principal  asset 
is  its  publisher,  who  possesses  an 
unusual  combination  of  editorial  and 
•ales  promotional  abilities.  These  qual- 
mm  are  rare  in  a  single  individual 
yuuu  primary  function  is  the  editing 
"  •  "“••“in*-  As  unemotionally  as 
P^ible,  and  as  professionally  as  poe¬ 
tic.  It  is  my  duty  to  report  that  I 
•uve  rarely  observed  one  who  pos- 
so  completely  an  ability  to 
*rjte.  to  sell  his  ideas,  to  sell  adver- 
*ng.  to  promote  circulation,  to  man- 
•ge  a  business,  to  inspire  employees." 
management  consultant’s  opin- 
■  shared  hy  nationally  known 
•x^tlves,  whose  signed  statements 
•fu  available.  The  man  they  wrote 
•h^t  wants  position  where  such  as- 
•J1.1  **"  .  “"url-  Experiences  include: 

•"<1  publishing  magazines  and 
”,  :  management  major  radio 

“*  •  .  travel  involving 

uPu^hing  in  French,  Spanish 
lance  writing  for  top 
■“•ujal  Mgaiines.  Can  relocate,  U.  S. 
•rtroad.  Box  6106,  Editor  A  Pub- 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


I  Adminiatrtaive 


I  MANAGER  of  small  evening  paper 
’  and  job  shop,  now  employed,  wants 
^  to  make  change.  Have  very  good 
record  of  profit  increase.  Can  give 
good  references  and  proof  of  profit 
increase  for  past  ten  years.  AU  re¬ 
plies  answered.  Box  6118,  Editor  A 
Puhlisher. 

ArtUu  •  Cartoonuts 

CARTOONIST 

wants  opportunity  to  work  and  develop 
alant  thru  employment  with  small  pub- 
Iration.  Box  4927,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

Circulation 

★  ★  ★ 

Circulation,  Ad  Promotion 

Competent  personnel  on  tap  from 
coast-to-cnast  at  no  charge  to  em¬ 
ployer.  Phone,  Write  or  Wire  MID¬ 
TOWN  AGENCY.  130  W.  42  St.,  New 
York  City,  N.  Y.  WI  7-7403. 


MOTOR  ROUTE  MANAGER  desires 
new  location.  Can  plan  and  put  in 
operation  motor  routes.  Had  good 
training.  Box  6116,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

Clataified  Advertising 

CLASSIFIED  MANAGER.  Three 
rears  experience.  Manage  and  sell. 
Beat  references.  Middlewest.  Box 
4022,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

Correspondents 

ECONOMIC 

CORRESPONDENT  IN  BRAZIL 


IVOR  many  years  staff  correspondent 
o  Brazil  for  U.  S.  trade  publications 
an  accept  additional  work  of  trade  re- 
.wrta  and  regular  magazine  and  daily 
lawapaper  column.  Please  airmail  re- 
.ilias  to  Caixa  Postal  3696,  Rio  de 
laaeiro,  Brazil. 


Display  Advertising 

ADVERTISING  EXECUTIVE— Mature, 
stable  family  man,  experienced  up  to 
60,000  class  as  classified  manager,  gen¬ 
eral  manager,  advertising  promotion, 
assistant  director,  advertising  director. 
Sales  controls,  sales  goals,  promotions. 
Economy  operator.  Seek  advertising 
directorship  small-medium  daily,  but 
will  consider  other  advertising  execu¬ 
tive  opportunities.  Now  midwest.  Box 
6127,  Editor  A  Puhlisher. 

ADVERTISING  MANAGER  manufac- 
turer  of  consumer  goods  ($10,000,000) 
seeks  similar  position  or  one  of  Ad¬ 
vertising  Manager  Newspaper.  For¬ 
merly  Assistant  Advertising  Manager 
Daily  newspaper.  All  phases  Sales 
promotion,  ad  writing,  campaigns, 
present  salary  $8600.  Age  88,  family 
man.  Now  midwest.  Reply  Box  6104, 

Editor  A  Publisher. _ _ 

WELL  EDUCATED  Display  Advertis¬ 
ing  Salesman  experienced  in  layout 
and  promotions.  Presently  employed 
with  metropolitan  newspaper.  Will  con¬ 
sider  any  size  newspaper.  Young  fam¬ 
ily  man.  Best  references.  Box  6126. 

Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

^  RETAIL  AD  MANAGER,  9-years  ex^ 
perience,  best  references.  Strong  line¬ 
age  and  promotional  record.  83. 
:  family  (6).  prefer  Chart  Area  2,  8, 
I  4,  6,  6.  Write  Box  6180,  Editor  A 
I  Publisher. 


BEGINNER  SEEKS  reportorial  job 
with  New  England.  New  York  daily. 
Collega  graduate,  26.  single.  Resume, 
references.  Box  4986.  E^tor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 
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SITUATIONS  WANTED 


MAYBE  WE  CAN  HELP  YOU!  Al¬ 
though  the  shortage  of  qualified  help 
is  hitting  us,  too,  we  have  put  nearly 
600  iieople  to  work  during  the  last 
twelve  months.  Tell  us  what  you  need, 
and  we’ll  help  you  if  we  can.  Bill 
McKee.  Birch  Personnel,  69  E.  Madison, 
Chicago,  Illinois. 

EDITOR-REPORTER 
J-Grad,  Experience 

Box  4827  Editor  A  Publisher 

EDITOR,  REPORTER.  88.  Ten  years 
top  experience  on  big  city  daily,  news 
magazine,  press  syndicate.  Seasoned 
writer,  general  assignments,  features. 
Knowledge  of  desk,  make-up,  photog¬ 
raphy.  Chart  Area  2.  Box  4982,  Edi- 
tor  A  Publisher. _ 

EXPERIENCED  REPORTER  desires 
job  in  larger  city ;  40,000  or  over,  col¬ 
lege  graduate,  single.  Box  4908.  Editor 
A  Publisher. 

Looking  Ahead? 

AVAILABLE  in  June.  1967,  a  86-year- 
old  copy  editor  with  wide  experience 
on  all  desks  of  newspapers  76,000  and 
up.  Now  ready  to  move  up  to  working 
managing  editor  on  10-20,000  or  news 
editor  20-60,000  paper  in  chart  areas 
6.  2  or  1,  PM’s  only.  Mature,  respon¬ 
sible  hard  worker  with  small  college 
liberal  arts  BA  plus  professional  jour¬ 
nalism  degree.  Seeking  publisher  who 
wants  best  product  he  can  get  and 
who  wants  day-to-day  creative,  pioneer¬ 
ing  journalism.  Opportunity  with  pa¬ 
per  preparing  newsside  expansion  or 
climb  out  of  editorial  rut  especially 
welcome.  (If  you  just  want  production 
expediter,  don’t  bother.)  Full  resume 
available  now.  or  clip  and  save  this 
ad.  Box  4909,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


PICTURE  EDITOR,  national  magazine 
background.  Know  photography,  lay¬ 
out,  legend  writing,  engraving,  typog¬ 
raphy.  Good  pic  agency  contacts. 
College  degree.  Box  4983,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


PART-TIME  Editor-reporter  plus  cash 
to  invest,  N.  Y  suburbia  weekly.  Box 
4M9.  Editor  A  P.ililisher. 


SOUTHWEST  OR  CALIFORNIA  job 
sought  by  city  hall  reporter  for  local 
news  service  in  large  Midwestern  city. 
Experienced  police,  courts,  zoning, 
schools,  politics,  etc.  Married.  Age  28. 
Master’s  degree.  Alert,  energetic,  hard¬ 
working,  polite,  persistent.  Writes  fast 
and  well.  Top  references.  Box  4910, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 

♦^editors"  &~REPdRTERS* * 

National  clearing  house  for  competent 
personnel  from  coast-to-coast  at  no 
charge  to  employer.  Phone.  Write  or 
Wire  MIDTOWN  AGENCY  130  West 
42  St.,  New  York  City,  N.  Y.,  WI.  7- 

5746. _ 

INDUSTRIAL  PUBLICATION  EDI¬ 
TOR,  8  years  experience:  also  Army 
Public  Information  and  8  years  on 
daily  newspaper.  Presently  employed 
in  Great  Lakes  area.  Desires  house  or¬ 
gan,  publicity  or  public  relations  po¬ 
sition  in  warmer  climate.  Family  man. 
Box  6018.  Editor  A  Publisher. 

I  WROTE  A  TRUE  STORY  too  hot 
for  my  100,000  daily  to  print.  With  2 
years  of  top  beats  and  features,  col¬ 
lege,  and  varied  background.  I’ll  go 
anywhere  in  the  world.  Box  6019,  Edi- 

tor  A  Publisher. _ 

REPORTER  -  rewriteman,  28,  eight 
years  76,000  Eastern  daily,  seeks  con¬ 
nection  with  metropolitan  daily  Chart 
Areas  2,  6,  12.  Now  covering  City 
Hall,  labor.  Married,  two  children.  $126 
minimum.  Box  6007,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher^ _ 

EXPERIENCED  WRITER-EDITOR: 

I  Midwest  daily  has  just  folded  forcing 
;  me  to  relocate.  Experienced  in  writing, 
I  editing  news  and  sports.  Box  6016, 

I  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

MARCH  ’67  J-GRAD.  accredited 
school,  ex-GI,  age  27,  some  reportorial 
experience  large  Eastern  daily,  and  2 
yean  on  University  daily,  desires 
editorial  connection  in  Colorado,  Mon¬ 
tana,  or  vicinity.  References.  Address 
Box  6108.  Editor  A  Publisher. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


EXPERIENCED  DESKMAN-news  edi- 
tor,  20  years  on  New  England  and 
Pennsylvania  dailies,  college  degrese. 
Now  employed  but  available  promptly. 
Box  6112.  Editor  A  Publisher. 

NEGRO  UI  J-GRAD.  24.  single,  wants 
reporter/editor  job  newapaper/mag»- 
sine.  Knows  photography.  6  months 
exi>erience  managing  editor  weekly. 
Prefer  Chart  Areas  1,  2.  6,  12.  Can 
travel.  Interested  in  public  relations. 
Available  1  March  1967.  In  Army  now. 
Box  6109,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


REPORTER  AVAILABLE 
George  Cominos,  1868A  Hodiamnnt, 
St.  Louis,  Missouri. 


SPORTS  WRITER,  EDITOR— Young, 
22.  limited  daily  experience.  Want  to 
write,  learn,  grow.  Currently  employed. 
Chart  Areas  1,  2.  8,  6  preferred. 

Write  Box  6110,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


YOUNG  MAN— J-Grad— married— Col- 
lege  neerspaper  and  magazine  experi¬ 
ence — Prefer  Chart  Area  I,  2.  8. 

Available  in  February.  Box  6117,  Edi¬ 
tor  A  Publisher. 


EDITOR.  40,  22  years’  experience, 

seeks  Sunday  managing  or  travel  edi¬ 
tor’s  position.  Good  make-up  man. 
Reliable,  accurate,  thorough.  Box  6181. 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


Mechanical 


I  WANT  TO  CONTACT  a  pressroom 
foreman  who  needs  a  conscientiooa 
capable  man.  Aggressive,  sober,  good 
health,  union.  26  years  experience  on 
medium  and  metropolitan  nawspapera. 
Lika  steady  day  situation.  Refereneaa. 
Box  4801,  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

I  AM  GERMAN  23  years  old.  looking 
for  a  job  as  Electrotyper  and  Stereo- 
typer,  have  eight  years  experience. 
Box  6103,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Photography 


HEAVY  EXPERIENCE  shooting  pic¬ 
tures  for  national  magasinas  and  top 
companies.  Can  write  intelligently. 
Re-locate  for  right  job.  Unafraid  of 
work.  Box  4986,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


The  National  Press 
Photographers  Assoc. 

Maintains  listings  of  photographers 
available— Still — TV— or  Newsreel 
Most  with  own  equipment 
No  charge — Write  or  wire 
Gerald  A.  Clarke.  4624  Towle  Ave. 
Hammond,  Indiana 


Promotion — Public  ReUuioms 


EDITOR-WRITER 
For  magazine  or  tradepaper. 
EXPERIENCED 
Newspaper  reporter,  magazine 
writer,  tradepaper  editor. 
SKILLED 

Photography,  layout,  make-up. 

Box  4930,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

EXPERIENCED  WRITER,  SPEAKER 
— Desire  'saving  newspaper  field  for 
public  relations  i>oat  or  editor  of  house 
organ.  Good  habits.  Not  afraid  to  work. 
Now  located  in  Middlewest.  Box  4822, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 

INTERNATIONAL  ADVERTISING 
Junior  executive,  background  in  ad¬ 
vertising,  Public  Relations,  administra¬ 
tion,  seeks  challenging  position  in 
agency  or  manufacturers  international 
division,  or  travel  industry.  Familiar 
with  export  and  procedures.  Last  with 
French  government  agency.  French 
native,  U.  S.  Citisen,  some  spaniah, 
26.  will  train,  relocate.  Box  4929, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 

CANADIAN.  26,  has  job  but  seeks 
future  in  pubDc  relations.  If  staff  fuB 
now,  remember  me  in  near  future. 
One  bad  habit:  love  to  work!  Seven 
I  years  sound  newspaeer  experience. 

'  Married  to  U.8.  citizen  and  will  move 
I  anywhere  but  prefer  west.  Available 
I  only  after  reasonable  notice  to  present 

I  employer.  For  resume,  photo  and  ref¬ 
erences.  write  Box  6124.  Editor  A 
Publisher. 
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Shop  Talk  at  Thirty 

By  Robert  U.  Brown 

Onlv  in  the  United  States  of  Warren  Price,  also  of  the 
America  could  it  happen!  U.  of  Oregon  j-school,  has 

Husband  and  wife  refugees  shown  that  enrollment  in  9.> 
only  10-days  out  of  strife-torn  schools  and  departments  of 
Hungary  appear  on  a  television  journalism  dropped  2.9%  from 
quiz  show  and  win  $10,000.  a  year  agfo  (E  &  P,  Nov,  24, 
The  husband,  a  doctor,  is  page  66). 
starting  all  over  again  as  an  It  would  seem  to  us  that  the 
interne  to  get  his  medical  de-  opportunity  is  there  for  the 
gree.  But  the  wife,  a  newspaper  U.S.  newspaper  industry  to 
woman  in  her  home  country,  is  absorb  some  of  the  skilled 
taking  a  factory  job  to  get  people  now  immigrating  from 
started.  abroad.  Language  might  be  a 

The  U.S.  has  opened  its  heart  barrier  in  some  instances — but 
to  the  oppressed  Hungarian  it  might  also  be  a  challenge 
people.  Thousands  of  refugees  to  those  who  want  to  overcome 
will  be  brought  to  this  country  it. 
and  the  Army  “airlift”  hopes  ♦  *  * 

to  have  9,000  of  them  here  by  we  are  indebted  to  Prescott 
Christmas.  Low,  publisher  of  the  Quineif 

Many  groups  are  cooperating  (Mass.)  Patriot-Ledger,  for 
to  find  homes  and  jobs  for  calling  our  attention  to  these 
them.  Some  newspapers  have  possibilities.  He  has  long  been 
played  major  roles  in  this  en-  interested  in  developing  world- 
deavor.  But,  as  far  as  we  wide  cooperation  of  newspaper 
know,  there  is  no  coordinated  people  through  his  active  par- 
effort  to  channel  people  with  ticipation  in  the  International 
newspaper  experience  into  Press  Institute  and  other 
newspaper  jobs.  groups. 

The  woman  mentioned  above  Many  foreign  newspapennen 
provides  an  indication  there  have  worked  for  varying  peri- 
must  be  numerous  people  among  ods  of  time  on  publications  in 
the  thousands  of  refugees  with  this  country  sponsored  by  our 
assorted  skills  applicable  to  State  Department  and  by 
newspaper  work.  There  should  other  non-official  organizations 
be  some  way  these  skills  could  such  as  IPI.  Why  shouldn’t  we 
be  utilized  in  an  industry  cur-  ^rive  the  same  opportunity  to 
rently  suffering  a  manpower  those  unfortunate  people  who 
shortage  in  many  departments,  have  been  forced  to  flee  their 
*  *  ♦  own  homeland  and  who  intend 

The  Fall  issue  of  Journalism  ^  make  the  U.S.  their  per- 
Quarterlg  reported  there  are  manent  home? 

“more  jobs  than  graduates”  of  would  be  best  to  have  a 

journalism  schools.  Charles  T.  coordinating  committee  of  all 
Duncan,  dean  of  the  school  of  national  newspaper  groups  plus 
journalism  at  the  University  major  newspaper  unions  to 
of  Oregon,  wrote  there  are  process  and  place  applicants 
“critical  shortages  of  journal-  prospects  for  this  type  of 

ism  graduates  in  many  sections  work.  In  the  absence  of  such 
of  the  country.”  a  committee,  the  expressed 

A  few  weeks  ago  executives  willingness  of  these  ^oups  to 
of  two  printing  schools  in  the  ^  helpfully  cooperative  would 
South  told  members  of  the  ^  desirable. 

Southern  Newspaper  Publishers  The  International  Rescue 
Association  there  is  a  critical  Committee  and  the  various 
shortage  of  printers  and  also  religious  organizations  collab- 
the  teachers  to  instruct  them,  orating  in  this  relief  work 
The  same  is  true  undoubtedly  surely  would  welcome  word 
in  other  mechanical  depart-  from  any  newspaper  associa- 
ments  of  the  newspaper  oper-  tion,  individual  publisher,  or 
ation.  union  executive,  that  jobs  will 

Editorial  groups  around  the  found  for  qualified  people, 
country  have  long  been  con-  * 

cerned  with  the  problem  of  Covering  .4irlift 
recruiting  talent  for  the  na-  Cincinnati 

tion’s  newsrooms.  The  problem  The  Times-Star  sent  one  of 
is  not  only  one  of  attracting  its  staffers,  Douglass  M.  Allen, 
the  right  quality  of  young  to  Austria  to  cover  the  flights 
people  but  of  recruiting  enough  to  freedom  by  Hungarians  who 
of  them.  are  bound  for  the  U  S. 
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EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  CALENDAR 

Jan.  6-8 — Northaastorn  Classified  Advertising  Managers  meetlnq 
Park  Sheraton  Hotel,  New  York. 

Jan.  7-18 — American  Press  Institute,  Circulation  Managers  Semi 
nar,  Columbia  University,  New  York. 

Jan.  10-11— Allied  Daily  Newspaper  of  Washington,  annual  meet¬ 
ing,  Washington  Athletic  Club,  Seattle,  Wash. 

Jan.  13-15 — Great  Lakes  Newspaper  Mechanical  Conference 
Hotel  Stetler,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Jan.  15— New  England  Dally  Newspaper  Association  Winter 
meeting,  Sheraton-Plaza  Hotel.  Boston. 

Jan.  15-17— New  England  Association  of  Circulation  Managers. 
Kenmore  Hotel,  Boston,  Mass. 

Jan.  17-19— Tennessee  Press  Association,  mid-winter  meeting.  Hote 
Hermitage,  Nashville,  Tenn. 

Jan.  18-19 — New  England  Weekly  Press  Association,  annual  Winter 
convention.  Hotel  Statler,  Boston. 

Jan.  18-19 — Texas  Press  Association,  Midwinter  meeting,  Com¬ 
modore  Perry  Hotel,  Austin,  Tex. 

Jan.  18-19— New  Mexico  Press  Association,  winter  convention 
Hilton  Hotel,  El  Paso,  Texas. 

Jan.  19-20 — New  York  State  Capital  District  Mechanical  Con¬ 
ference,  Sheraton-Ten  Eyck  Hotel,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

Jan.  20-23 — Newspaper  Advertising  Executives  Association,  annua 
meeting,  Edgewater  Beach  Hotel,  Chicago. 

Jan.  21-Feb.  I— American  Press  Institute,  Publishers,  Editors,  and 
Chief  News  Executives  Seminar  (for  newspapers  under  50,000 
circulation),  Columbia  University,  New  York. 

Jan.  24-2fr— North  Carolina  Press  Association,  midwinter  Instituta, 
Chapel  Hill  and  Durham,  N.  C. 

Jan.  24-26— Kentucky  Press  Association,  mId-Winter  meeting, 
Louisville,  Ky. 

Jan.  25-26 — Oklahoma  Press  Association,  Mid-Winter  convention. 
Biltmore  Hotel,  Oklahoma  City,  Okie. 

Jan.  27-29 — New  York  State  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors,  wintai 
meeting,  Sheraton  Hotel,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Feb.  1-2 — Wyoming  Press  Association,  Winter  meeting.  Plains 
Hotel,  Cheyenne,  Wyo. 

Feb.  7-9 — Ohio  Newspaper  Association,  annual  convention 
Deshler  Hilton  Hotel,  Columbus,  O. 

Feb.  7-10 — California  Newspaper  Publishers  Association,  annua 
convention,  Sheraton  Palace  Hotel,  San  Francisco. 

Feb.  1 1-22— American  Press  Institute,  Advertising  Directors  Semi¬ 
nar  (for  newspapers  under  75,000  circulation),  Columbia  University 
New  York. 

Feb.  12-13 — New  York  State  Publishers  Association,  Winter  meal¬ 
ing,  Hotel  Syracuse,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Fob.  14-1^— Pennsylvania  Newspaper  Publishers  Association-In¬ 
terstate  Advertising  Managers  Association,  display  advertising  con¬ 
ference.  Penn  Harris  Hotel.  Harrisburg,  Pa. 

Feb.  14-16— Maryland  Press  Association,  annual  meeting,  Balti¬ 
more,  Md. 

Feb.  15-17— Colorado  Press  Association,  annual  convention.  Cos¬ 
mopolitan  Hotel,  Denver,  Colo. 

Feb.  20-23 — Georgia  Press  Institute,  29th  annual  session,  Henry 
W.  Grady  School  of  Journalism,  University  of  Georgia,  Athens,  6a. 

Feb.  22-23— Northwest  Daily  Press  Association,  38th  annual  meet¬ 
ing,  Radlson  Hotel,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Feb.  23-24— Newspaper  Advertising  Executives  Association  of  the 
Carollnas,  meeting.  The  Clemson  House,  Clemson  College,  S.  C. 
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of  Daily  Newspapers 
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36  BAST  WACKBR  DRIVE,  CHICAGO 
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Variety 

store 

advertising 


MODERN  LUXURY 

LAMPS 


smart 
decorator 
styles 


from  it? 


For  <>etting  large  mixed  display  such  as  this,  the  Mwlel 
35  Linotype  is  preferred  because  of  its  unmatched 
main  magazine  capacity  ...  it  carries  complete  fonts 
of  type  so  big  and  so  black  that  no  other  main  maga¬ 
zine  mixer  can  equal  it. 


Increased  variety  store  advertising  is  a  sign  of  the  times— good  times. 
But  are  you  readv  to  handle  it?  If  not,  more  linage  will  simplv  mean 
more  expense. 

L(H)k  at  the  sample  shown  above  in  actual  size,  kci/hoarded  from  the 
main  magazine  of  the  new  Rangemaster  Model  .35  Linotvpc*.  It  illustrates 
the  modem,  profitable  wav  to  set  big  mixed  displav  composition. 

Exjxuisive  job  hours  are  saved  because  keyboarding  eliminates  costly 
hand  composition,  with  its  distribution,  “cutting  in”  and  underpinning. 

No  side  magazines  are  needed  because  the  Rangemaster  Model  .35 
Linotvpe— with  its  unmatched  main  magazine  capacitv— sets  through 
normal  .36-  and  condensed  48-|X)int. 

More  profitable  displav  advertising  is  a  built-in  benefit  of  the  newly- 
engineered  Rangemaster  Linotypes.  Get  the  facts  and  figures  from  y  our 
Linoty  pe  agency . 


•  LINOTYPE  •  1  Mergenthaler  Linotype  Company,  29  Ryerson  Street,  Brooklyn  5,  N.Y. 


Agancias:  Atlanta,  Bottan,  Chicago,  Clevalond,  Dallas,  lot  Angeles,  New  York,  San  Francisco.  In  Canada;  Conadian  Linotype,  limited,  Toronto,  Ontario 

Printed  in  U.  S.  A, 


r- 


Nmrtiiifhtff 


Evansville, 

Indiana 


Before  you  unwrap  that  new  product  nationwide  ...  I 
do  as  other  wise  national  sales  organizations  are  I 

doing  .  .  .  test  it  in  the  16-county  Evansville  market,  I 
test  tube  for  all  America.  I 

Here,  you  can  accurately  gauge  sales  and 
advertising  appeal,  customer  reaction  and  response 
at  low  cost  quickly  with  a  test  campaign. 

Here  are  the  Reasons  to  Test  in  Evansville: 

*  Isolated  market— no  outside,  big  city  influence 

*  Representative  size— approximately  500,000  population 

*  Entire  market  has  easy  access  to  city 

*  Diversified  industries 

*  Distribution  center 

*  Rich,  natural  resources 

*  Stable  economy 


Test  Market 
for  These  Companies  i 
and  Products 

Prectar  S  Gambia  .  .  .  rid%  Ml 

Anahit!  Co . Stim-U-lih 

Lavar  Brolhart . Un 


Colgata . Chan 

WhHahall  Pharmacol  Ca. 

Compound  "W,”  Primatona, 
Preporotion  "H" 

FauMatt  Rubbar  Co. 

Stari-Tax  Rubbar  Glovaa 


Courier 


Press 


tnl 


Combined  Daily  Circulation  .  .  .  110,186 

Sunday  Circulation . 91,102 

(ABC -3/31/56) 

FULL  COLOR  AVAILABLE— DAILY  &  SUNDAY 


SCRIPPSHOWARD  NEWSPAPERS 


NEW  YORK.  Wor/d  r*/*Bram&nw  Sun  COLUMBUS . Citirnn 

aEVElAND . Prni,  ONCINNATI . Poit 


Prtu  KENTUCKY . Port 


SAN  FRANOSCO . Nnwi 


Covingfon  edition,  Cincinnati  Pott 


Timat  KNOXVILLE  ....  Nmwt-Smntinai 


Oanaral  ARvartltlng  Oaportmant,  230  Pwfc  Avanua,  Naw  York  CHy 


I 


DENVER  .  .  .  tockf  Mountain  Nowi  EVANSVILLE . PmM 

BIRMINGHAM  ....  Pott-HoraU  HOUSTON . Pna 

MEMPHIS . Prou  Scimitor  FORT  WORTH . PrM 

MEMPHIS  .  .  .  Comnwrcnl  Appool  ALBUOUEROUE . T'Ann 

WASHINGTON . Nnw«  EL  PASO . HnroW-Pad 

Chkoga  Ban  Frandtca  DatraH  Ci'<Nnnat<  PhHodalphla  IMMa 
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